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PREFACE. 


Thb present report of the trial of Fr^nz Muller is taken from 
that published in the Daily Telegraphy which has been care- 
ful collated with the report of the evidence as given in the 

Central Criminal Court Sessions Paper/’ vol. lix., part 360. 

There is a fairly full report of the trial, and the summing 
up of the Jjord Chief Baron in the Annual Register for 1864, 
vol cvi. References to Muller^s case will be found in Major 
Arthur Griffiths^ “ Chronicles in Newgate,'^ vol. ii., pp. 417 
and 448 , and Mysteries of Police and Crime/’ vol. i., p. 402. 
The murder of Mi\ Briggs and other railway outrages are 
dealt with in volume il, chapter 25, of Pendleton’s "'Our 
Railways” ( 1896 ). There is an account of Muller in in 
little volume, "‘Celebrated Crimes and Criminals,” published 
in 1890 , under the signature ‘"W. M.” I am at liberty to 
» divulge the fact that ” W. M.” is my friend Mr. Willoughby 
May cock, C.M.G., and to his kindness I owe the copy of the 
co^^^^'JS^^ldence given in Appendix IV. relating to Mufler^s 
conjesaion on the scaffold. 

1 am Indebted to the courtesy of friends in preparing the 
illustrations for this volume; to Mr. Ernest Pollock, K.C,, 
M.P., for helping me to obtain a^)hotograph of Chief Baron 
Pollock ; to the Hon. Malcolm Nacnaghton, who kindly got 
mo Lord Macnaghten’s ))ermission to have the portrait 
Baron Aifrtiu phutographt?! for this volume; to Judge Parry 
for lending me a photograph of his father ; and to Mr, HaiTy 
^ Furniss for his sketch of the Mlille^hat.” I would thank, 
too* the Hon. Jolin Collier for his coiu’tesy in allowing me the 
use of a photograph of I^is father. Lord MonkswelL for repro- 
duction, and Professor Hurvcy Littlejolin, of Edinburgli, who 
has jiermitted ^le teproduction of the police bill for t he. 
apprehension of Lefroy. 

^ The account of TCckman’s trial# has been taken jrom the 
Dmiy Chronich reports of the vsisious proceedings 
fc the case. 



PREFACE. 


Ii justification were needed for the publication of the reports 
of these famous trials it would be found in the words of 
Edmund Burke, quoted by George Borrow, in the edition of 
‘‘Celebrated Trials/’ of which he was the author. But, 
apart from their hiitorical or psychological interest, to which 
Burke does ample justice, the full and accurate reports of great 
criminal trials must be of some practical value to any student 
who would acquaint himself with actual examples of forensic 
eloquence, the examinati<rj and cross-examination of witnesses, 
the conduct of a case, the function,, of judge and counsel, and 
the administration of our criminal law. H. B. l! 

LoimoN, May, 1911. 
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FRANZ MULLER. 


INTRODUCTION. 

0 

• On the night of Saturday, the 9th of July, 1864, a Buburbatt 
train on the North London Railway left Fenchurch Street statioUi 
fo]- Chalk Farm at 9.50. It left the next station, Bow, at 
10,1; Hackney Wick or Victoria Park, at 10.5; and arrived 
at Hackney about six minutes later. At the last station two 
bank clerks, who had taken tickets for Highbury, opened the 
door of a compartment of a first-class carriage. The carriage 
was empty. The two men got in and sat down. They had 
hardly done so wh^n one called the other’s attention to some 
blood on his hand. They alighted immediately from,^ the 
carriage, and called the guard of the train. He examined the 
compartment, and discovered stains of blood on the cushions of 
the seat which backed to the engine on the left-hand side of the 
train going from London. There was blood on the glass by the 
cushion, some marks of blood on the cushion oppositet and on 

• the offside handle of the carriage door. In the carriage tlie 

guard fc^nd a hat, stick, and bag. These he took out, the 
carriage was locked up, taken to Chalk Farm station, and later 
brought back to Bow. * 

About twenty minutes past ten on the same night the driver 
of a train of empty carriages from Hackney Wick to Fenchurch 
Strftt noticed a dark object lying on the 6-foot way between 
the Hackney Wick and Bow stations. He stopped the train, 

^ alighted from the engine, and fcind that the dark object was 
the body of a man. ,, He was lying on his back between the up 
and down lines, hie feet towards London and his head towards 
Hackney, at a spot about two-thirds of the distance — 1 mile 

♦414 yards— between Bow and Hackney etatiouB. The body was ^ 
taken to a neighbouring public-house, and .. loioc^' "vsnmoned. 
He found that the unfortunaW man was alive, b^t " 

unconscious, that his skull had been frj:^.'4^iiAtxi, and several ^ 
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wounds inflicted on his head, presumably by some blunt instru- 
ment, while there were a number of jagged wounds near the 
left ear. 

The victim of this fipparently atrocious assault was soon 
identified as Mr. Thomas Briggs, chief clerk in the bank of 
Messrs. Robarts & Co., of Lombard Street. Mr. Briggs 
remained unconscious until late the following night, when he 
eipired. At the time of hfc death he was close on seventy 
years of age, a gentleman greatly tr?i8ted and respected by 
his employers, and held in high esteem by a large circle of 
friends. He resided at Victoria Park, and was a frequent 
traveller between Ferichurch Street and Hackney Wick, or 
Victoria Park, station. On the evening of 9th July Mr. Briggs 
had dined with some relations, and left their bouse at Peckham, 
carrying a black bag and walking stick, about half-past eight. 
He had walked from there to the Old Kent Road, where ho had 
taken an omnibus to King William Street for the purf) 0 Be of 
getting to Fenchurch Street station. At Eanchurch Street Mr. 
Briggs was seen and spoken to by the ticket collector, who knew 
him well, as he passed through with his ticket to enter the 
9.60 train for Hackney Wick. From that moment Mr. Briggs 
had been seen by no one until he was found insensible on the 
railway.^ 

In the . blood-stained carriage a bag, a stick, and a hat had 
been found. The bag and stick were both recognised as having 
belonged to Mr. Briggs, and been in his possession when he 
quitted his friend’s house, but the hat was not his. The tall 
hat worn by Mr. Briggs had disappeared; the hat found in the 
carriage was a black beaver hat, but lower in the crown than 
file ordinary high hat such as Mr. Briggp was in the habit of 
wearing. Inside the hat was the name of the maker, 

J. H. Walker, 49 Crawford Street, Marylebone.” 

This hat seemed to be the%nly jjossible clue to the identity 
of th^ assailant, for that Mr. Briggs had been the victim of a 
foul murder there could be no reasonable doubt. No weapon 
capable of inflicting the injuries on the bead of the murdered 
man had been fougd^ but it was thought possible,* though by^ 
^ meaiJIPc?ltaiilf^ that, wielded by a powe|?%l arm, these 
might have been inflicted by Mr! Briggs’s walking stick,* which 
MM large, heavy7*VH stained wiHi bloodT. From the appear- 
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Introduction* 

ance of the compartment it seemed likely that Mr. Briggs had 
been attacked while dozing, with his head against the comer 
of the carriage. Though nearly seventy years of age, he was 
described as a stout, stalwart man, who, had he been fully 
alert, would no doubt have made a desp-rate resistance. 
Whether he had been thrown on the line by his assailant or 
had struggled and fallen from the carriage in his endeavour to 
escape was a matter of conjecture, though here, again, the 
probability was that be had been flung on the line. Robbery 
had been the motive of the crime; though some £5 in money 
had bSen left in the pockets of the murdered man, his gold 
watch and chain, and gold eye-gbsses were missing, only the 
gold fastening of the watch chain being left attached to the 
waistcoat. 

Great public interest and indignation were aroused by the 
crime. It was the first murder on an English railway, of a char- 
acter very alarming to a public less inured to such crimes than 
wo are to-day. The Government and Messrs. Robarts* Bank 
offered each a reward of £100 for the discovery of the murderer, 
and those offers were follow^ed shortly after by another £100 from 
the North London Railway. The first clue to the identity of 
the murderer was furnished by a jeweller of the not inappro- 
p-iato name of Death. He stated that on the morning of 
Monday, the 1 1th of July, a man of about thirty years of age,- 
of sallow complexion and thin in feature, apparently a German, 
but speaking good English, had called at his shop in Cheapside, 
and had exchanged for a gold chain and a ring to the total 
value of £3 10s., a gold albert chain, which Death recognised 
from the published description as the chain worn by Mr. Briggs 
on the night of his murder. He described the man as having 
been perfectly self-possessed dijring the quarter of an hour he 
was in his slfbp, but noticed that be placed himself all the time 
in such a position as not to be exposed to a full view. 

For ^notbor six days rumour was busy and speculation rife 
as to the nature of the crime and the identity of the murderer. 
Some suggested that the crime had been an act of revenge on 
the part of am employee of Messrs. Robarts’ Bank whom Mr. 
Briggs had, in the ^ourrfb of his duty, seen fit to discharge. ^ 
But on the 18th of Jul/fa cabman named Jonathan SattSews 
made a statei^sat to the police, which seemed to indicate clearly 
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. tbei^ identity of the perpetrator of the orizne. Matthews, 
Spears to have been a man of very moderate intellig^oe, 
and certainly no great reader, had, according to his own 
account, heard nothing of the murder that was agitating all 
London, until talking of the crime with a man on the cab 
rank, his attention was arrested by the name of the jeweller 
Death. He then recollected that he had seen in his own house 
a few days previously a jeweller’s cardboard box bearing the 
rather singular name of Death. This box had been given 
his little girl by a young German of the name of Franz Muller. 
Miiller had been at one time engaged to one of Matthews* 
daughters, but, owing to his unreasonable jealousy, the engage- 
ment had been broken off. 

Muller was a native of Saxe- Weimar, twenty-five years 
of age. Apprenticed as a gunsmith in his native country, 
he had come over to England about two years before 
the murder of Mr. Briggs. Failing to get work as a 
gunsmith, he had turned tailor, and had been working up to 
the 2nd of July in the employment of a Mr. Hodgkinson. Muller 
was not satisfied, however, with the conditions of work in 
England, and had declared his intention of going away to seek 
his fortune in America. In accordance with tins intention he 
had left England on Friday, the 15th of July, by the sailing ship 
•‘'Victoria,** bound from the London Docks for New York. 

The cabman Matthews supplied the police vvith another link 
in the chain of evidence against Muller. He identified* the hat 
found in the rail^vay carriage as a hat which he had himself 
purchased for Miiller a^ the shop of a Mr. Walker in Crawford 
Street, Marylebone. He was able to supply the police with a 
photograph of Miiller, and the address of the house in which 
Muller had been lodging immediately before his departure for 
America. The photograph -was showm to Death, who at once 
identified it as tha^ of the man who on Monday, the 1 1th jof 
July, had visited his shop and exchanged Mr. Briggs's gold 
chain for another. • 

Muller had been lodging last with a Mr. and Mrs. Blyth at 
16 Park Terrace, Bow, so that he had been in the habit of 
jtraijgllin^ o® the same railway line,^to*and from f'enchurch 
Street, as the late Mj. Briggs. MA. Blyth gave her lodger 
an excellent character. "He ^as,** she Baid,'^**^«a quiet, 
xvi * 
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young man, of a humane and affectionate 
She stated that on Saturday, the 9th of July, the 
day^ot^he murder, MtiUdr had gone out as usual in the morning, 
but had not returndi|^ home when she and her^^husband went to 
bed at ^even o’clock. On the following day, Sunday, she 
said that he had been in the best of spirits, laughing, chatting, 
and enjoying his meals. On the Monday evening Muller had 
shown Mrs. Blyth the gold chain which he had got from Death 
in exchange for that taken from Mr. Briggs. Since his 
departure for America Mrs. Blyth had received a letter from 
Muller, posted from Worthing. It ran as follows: — 

On the nea, July 16th, in the morning. Pear friends, I am glad to 
confess that I cannot have a better time as I have, for the sun shines nice 
and the wind blows fair as it is at present moment, everything will go 
well. 1 cannot write any more only I have no j)ostago, you will be so kind 
as to take that letter in. 

Besides this letter Mrs. Blyth showetl the police a hatbox 
which Muller had brought with him when he first came to lodge 
at her house. It bore on it the name of Walker, Crawford 
Street, Marylebone, the nafUe of the shop from which Matthews 
had stated tliat he had bought the hat for Muller. 

The police lost no time in getting on the track of the young 
German tailor. Matlliewg made his statement at ten o’clock 
on the night of the 18th of July. At half-past six the following 
morning tlie officers called on Mrs, Blytli, and the same nigh4 
Insp(ictor Tanner and Detective-Sergeant Clarke, taking with 
them the jeweller Death, the cabman Matthews, and a warrant 
granted by Mr. Henry, chief magistrate* at Bow Street, 
for Muller’s arrest, left Euston statijn for Liverpool. They 
sailed from there for New York on Tuesday, 20th July, by the 
New York and Philadelphia Company’s steamship ‘‘ City of 
Manchester.’ The steamer ^^s timed to arrive at New York 
some tvro or three wrecks before the sailing ship that was 
carrying Muller. The proceedings of the p>olico in this case 
bear w>me resemblance to thovse ompioyed recently in the capture 
of Crippen, save that in 18(fl there w'as no wireless telegraphy 
to assure the police officers that the “ Victoria ” had their man 
on board. Inspector Tanner and his companions reached New 
York db the 5th clf A^jgust. They had to wait •twenty^days 
before the '' Victoria '' #ame into port. ^ By that time 
had become excited as London over the expected arrival of 
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and in their excitement some foolish persona all Imt pre- 
vent^ the police from taking Muller alive. As the ** Victoria ** 
was traiting in harbour for the pilot boat containing the officers 
to come out to ^er, a party of excursionists passing near the 
vessel shouted out, “How are you, Muller the murderer I*' For- 
tunately Muller^ who was on deck, did not hear tliem. Had he 
done 80 , he might have evaded capture by timely suicide. As 
loon as the officers cafne on board the captain ordered all the 
steerage passengers aft for medical examination. Muller was 
called into the cabin. lie was charged witli the murder of 
Mr. Briggs on the North London Railway on the night of the 9th 
of July. He turned very pale, but said tliat he had never been 
on that line. His keys were taken from him, his box searched, 
and in it were found the watch and what was believed to be 
the hat of the late Mr, Briggs. Muller said that they were both 
‘his property, that be had had the watch for two years and the 
hat for about tw'elve months. 

Muller on landing in Now York was an object of great interest 
to the public. He is described as short, with light hair and 
“ small grey, inexpressible eyes.” He had l)€haved fairly well 
on the voyage out, but had got into trouble once br twice on 
account of his overbearing manner. On one occasion he received 
^ black eye for calling a fellow -passenger a liar and a robber. 
He had no money with him, but tried to raise some by offering 
to eat 5 lbs. of German sausage. He failed in this Ifiudablo 
endeavour, and was compelled to stand porter all round, a 
penalty he could only fulfil by parting with two of his shirts. 

On the 26th of Augtist e^xtradition ])roco©dings were com- 
menced before Commissioper Newton, and concluded the follow- 
ing day. Death, Matthews, and the police officers gave evidence. 
Muller was represented by a Mr. CBauncey Schaffer. In addressing 
the Comrmssioner on behalf of his client, Mr. Schaffer made no 
reference to the chaise against him. He indulged in a harangue 
in the true “Jefferson Brick vein, punctuated by loud applause, 
in which he denounced the British for their flagrant iniquity^ in 
* regard to the ship Alabama,” which had been destroyed in 
the previous^ June, and said that by ouj» ows treachery apd gross 
^isiimdwt we had made any Extradi^|k)n Treaty a dead letter. 
The Commissioner, while tactfully complimentinjg^ Mr. Schaffer 
on his address, did not yield to his singular arguments* He 
xvlii 
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granted Mliller’s extradition, and on the 3rd of Septeniber Miiller 
and bis captors left for England on the steamsbip '' Etna ** of 
the Inman Line. 

In En^nd Midler’s arrival was no less eagerly awaited than 
that of Dr. Crippen some months ago. The dramatic flight 
and capture of the young German had given the case a degree 
of interest which it had failed to awaken at the outset. Even 
the Times accorded large headings to th% news of Muller whicli 
was conning from America, an 4 ^ gave to his arrival a journalistic 
impo^ance wliicli in recent years it lias denied to occurrences 
of this nature. For the moment the news of Muller seemed 
almost U) eclipse in importance that of the Civil War then 
raging in the United States between North and South. It 
was pointe<i out by some English newspapers that had Muller 
possessed 13000 or ^4000 at the time of his arrest in New York, 
be might have procured bail from the Commissioner, and been 
quietly spirited away into the ranks of the Federal Army. 
According to these newsj^pers, American law at this time 
allowed bail to all accused persons, whatever the nature of 
their offence. But Miillor was penniless and without friends. 
There was to be no military career for him — he was not to lose 
his life upon tlie field of battle. 

During his absence from England the question of Milller’s 
guilt had been widely discussed. The weight of the evidence 
against him, especially that of the cabman Matthews, had 
been made a subject of newspaper correspondence. To such 
lengths had this improper discussion been* carried that the 
Dmly Teleffraph published a leading article warning the public 
against forming a premature judgment of the case against 
Muller. To help him to secure the best assistancG at his trial 
the German Legal Protection Society announced that they bad 
undertaken his defence. 

The * ' Etna ’ ’ arrived at Queenstown off the evening of the 
15th of September. A representative of the Daily Telegraph 
visited Muller in his cabin, and found him quiet and cheerful. On 
his undertaking, willingly given, that he would cause no trouble^ 
the ofl^ers had diapenaed with the use of handcuffs. The 
young man seemed greJ^ly interested in a shoal of fforj^ises,* 
and pointed some cows on the Irish^coast which could only 
have been descried by a man with extremely good sight. Mullet 
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wa« reading David Copperfield.” He had been given “ Pick- 
wick" at the commencement of the voyage, and had enjoyed 
the book so well, especially the account of the atrial of Bardell 
i). Pickwick, that he had asked for another work by the same 
author. His conduct during the voyage had been exemplary; 
he alluded with evident pleasure to the fact that as a prisoner 
on the Etna ” he was^en joying much better food than had been 
supplied to the steejage passengers on the Victoria." 

Liverpool was reached on the night of Friday, the 16th, 
There a strange incident occurred. A well-dress& and 
apparently gentlemanly person walked into the i“oom where 
Muller was waiting, and, going up to him, said, And you 
are Franz Muller. Well, I am glad to see you and shake 
hands with you. Do you think you will be able to prove your 
innocence? " To which Muller rejdied 1 do." You know, 
Muller," said the gentleman in a loud voice, ‘'this is a very 
serious charge." Hero one of the detectives interposed and 
told the man to leave the room, which he did, but with some 
reluctance. His fatuous conduct was made the theme of a 
stinging rebuke in Punch, under the heading of "An Awful 
Snob at Liverpool." At n'ine o’clock on the Saturday morn- 
ing Muller left for London, reaching Euston at a quarter to 
«(three. A large crowd greeted him with hoots and groans. 
He was taken at once to Bow Street, and charged, after which 
he was removed to Holloway Prison. • 

On the following Monday the magisterial hearing commenced 
at the Bow Street Police Court before Mr. Flowers. Mr. 
Hardinge Giffard — ^now *Lord Ilalsbury — appeared to prosecute 
for the Crown, and Muller was defended by a well-known 
solicitor, Mr. Thomas Beard, who had been instructed by the 
German Le^al Protection Society. The evidence, which was 
substantially that given afterwards at the trial, need not be 
recapitulated here. One important ne^v pitM3o of evidence was 
that of the hatter Digance and his assistant, who had been 
in the habit of making Mr. Briggs's hats. They declared that 
the hat found in Muller's box was a hat made by them; that 
it been* cut down an inch and a*balf and sewn together 
again, bUt not in such a way as a hdfcter would have done it; 
a hatter, they said, would have used gum. They stated that 
it Iras their custom to write the name of the custteier for 
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whom the hat had been made on the band of the hat inside 
the lining. This part of the hat had been cut away from ^e 
hat found in Muller’s box. Muller was rendihnded from Monday, 
the 19th, to Monday, the 26th of Septembeif That day, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, he attended the last sitting of 
the coroner’s inquest at the Hackney Town Hall, when the jury 
returned a verdict of wilful murder against him. From 
Hackney he was taken to Bow Street eat eleven o’clock, and 
at the end of the day’s hearing Mr. Flowers committed him for 
trial #.t the Central Criminaf Court. No evidence was called 
on behalf of the prisoner. The magistrate asked Miiller if he 
had anything to say. He answered, No, sir, I have nothing 
to say now.” Throughout the proceedings Muller had appeared 
cool and collected, only betraying anger on one occasion during 
the evidence of Matthews, the cabman. 

The Sessions at the Central Criminal Court opened on 
Monday, 24th October, when the Recorder, Mr. Russell Gurney, 
advised the jury to bring in a true bill against Franz Muller. 
This they returned on the following Wednesday, and on the 
next day, Thursday, the 27th, Muller was put upon liis trial. 
The presiding judges were the Lord Chief Baron, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, and his son-in-lavr, Mr. Baron Martin — two of the most 
distinguished judges on the bench. In these more leisurely 
days a law officer of th(' Crown did not disdain to conduct the 
proseeption in a sensational trial for murder. On this occasion 
Sir Robert Collier, Solicitor-General, led for the Crown wdth 
a very strong team of assistants at his l)aclv. First and fore- 
most among them was Serjeant BaHantiue, one of the most 
popular advocates of the day, noted more particularly for his 
great skill as a cross-examiner. His juniors were Mr. Hardinge 
Giffard, Mr, Hannen, and M». Beadey. The first of these is 
now Ihe Earl of Flalsbury, ex-Lord Chancellor of England, 
and the only survivor amongst the distbi^ished lawyers who 
took part in Muller’s trial.^ Mr. llannen had been appointed 
recently junior counsel to the Treasury, or, in legal slang, 
^‘Attorney-General’s devil.” He was soon to be raised to high 
judiciaj[ office, and^s known to history as President of the 
Divorce Court for mo^ than twenty-five years,* th* 

Parnell Commission in 1888. 

Serjeant l^arry led for the defence* His tact and skill as 
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a vardict getter, bis great powers of persuasion with a jury, 
made Parry one of the most popular and successful advocates 
of his tiihe, whilst his kind and genial nature had rendered 
him no less popUar as a man. Mr. Metcalfe and Mr. Besley 
were his juniors, the latter, until a few years ago, a well- 
known member of the Old Bailey bar. 

Needless to say, the Court was crowded throughout the 
trial. The Lord Maydr Lawrence accompanied the judges on 
the bench. Muller is described as pale and anxious, following 
the proceedings closely and communicating frequently** with 
his solicitor, Mr. Beard. Sir Robert Collier opened the case 
for the Crown in a short and business-like speech. He sug- 
gested that Mr. Briggs had been attacked while dozing in the 
comer of the carriage, and that the weapon with which the 
deed had been done had ])eeii undoubtedly Mi . Briggses walking 
stick — a formidable wea]iou, large, heavy, with a handle at 
one end,’* As motive for the crime the Solicitor-Greneral 
suggested a sudden desire that ha(|^ come over the murderer 
to possess the gold watch and chain which stood out conspicu- 
ously on the waistcoat of his victim. He attached great 
importance to the hat found in dhe railway carriage — * * If you 
discover with certainty,” he said, ** the person who wore that 
hat on that night, you will have the murderer, and the case 
is proved almost as clearly against him as if he was seen to 
do it.” He showed how by his dealings with pawnbrokers 
and others, commencing from the exchange of Mr. Briggs's 
watch chain with I)eath, the prisoner Lad become possesssd of 
about £4 5s. in cash wifh which, on the Wcxliicsday following 
the murder, ho had bought Jiis passage to America. He 
dealt with the evidence as regiiids the twi) hats, the one found 
in the carriage, which be would {>r8vo to liave l>elonged to Muller, 
and the other ;ound in Muller's box in New York, which he 
would prove to havelhelonged to Mr. Briggs. ** Mr. Briggs,” 
concluded the Solicitor-Gcneial, ‘Vs robbed and murdered in 
a railway carriage; the tnurdcrer takes fioin him his watch 
and chain, and takes from him his hat. All the articles taken 
are found on ^Muller ; he gives a false statement of how Jie got 
them^and the hat left behind is the hit of MiUler.” If these 
oircumstances were pro'^d by witnesses, then, in the opinion of 
the Solicitor-General, a stronger case of oirctimstantial ^idence 
bad rarely, if ever, been submitted to a jury. 
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The first witnesses called were those oonoemed in the &idxii|^ 
of Mr. Briggs and the medical gentlemen who had examined 
his body. It was with the appearance of Death, the jeweller, 
that the real interest of the case began. ^ Death was clear 
that it was Miiller who had brought him Mr. Briggs’s 
chain on the 11th of July, which he had valued at J£3 lOs. 
Muller said that he would prefer to take another chain in 
exchange instead of money, upon whicl^ Death gave him a gold 
chain worth <£3 5s. and a 5s. ring to make up the balance. The 
chaiia he had put into a bbx identical with that which the 
prisoner had given to Matthews’ little girl. In cross-examina- 
tion it was suggested to Death that Muller had been to his 
shop in the previous year, but Death and his brother were 
positive that they had neither of them seen the prisoner 
before the 11th of July. 

Mrs. Blyth, Muller’s landlady, gave evidence as to the 
prisoner’s movements at the time of the murder. In cross- 
examination she bore testimony to the t^uiet and inoffensive 
disposition of the prisonei*. She said that owing to an injury 
to his foot, Muller was wearing a slipper on one foot the day 
of the murder, and she admitted that ho had spoken of going 
to America some fortnight before the murder of Mr. Briggs. 
Her evidence was supportexl by that of her husband. 

Mrs. Repscli, the wife of a German tailor, a fellow- workmen 
with, Muller, gave impoi'tant evidence. Muller had been at 
their house the evening of the murder, and had left them about 
half -past seven or eight o’clock. On Monday, the 11th, 
Mull er had shown Mrs. Repsch th^ chain which Death had 
given him in exchange for that of Mr. Briggs. He had told 
her what was not true : that ho had bought it in the docks. 
She noticed that he was wearing a different hat. Muller said 
he had bought it for 14s. 6d., upon which her husband had 
remarked that it looked more like a gi^ea hat. She recol- 
lected the hat which Muller hid been wearing previous to 
this. To the best of her belief it was tlxe hat found in the 
railway carriage. Cross-examined, Mrs. Eepsch said that sha 
particularly rem^mb^red this hat because of its peculiar 
lining. 

John a journ^^yman tailor, a^d friend of tile prisoner, 

deposed tolbaviog pawned his own coat on the Wednesday before 
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sailed for America in order to help his friend to buy 
bis passage; but in oross-ezaminatiou he admitted that before 
the 9ih of JtQj he had seen Muller in possession of a sum of 
money sufficient io have paid for his passage. 

On the second day of the trial the Crown commenced by 
' calling evidence as to the exact financial position of Muller 
immediately before and after the murder. It then appeared 
that in June Muller het-J raised £3 by pavrning a gold watch 
and chain at the shop of a Mrs. Barker, in Houndsditch. On 
Monday, the 11th of July, he got* from Death in exchang [0 for 
Mr. Briggses chain a gold chain valued at .£3 Ss. This he 
pawned on the Tuesday for XI 10s., and with the money so 
obtained he took his own watch out of pawn from Mrs. 
Barker’s. By borrowing XI from a man of the name of 
Glass he redeemed his own chain also, which he had left with 
Mrs. Barker. Glass and he then pawned this watch and chain 
a second time with Messrs. Cox, of Princes Street, Leicester 
Square, for a sum of X4. This pawn ticket Muller sold to 
Glass for Ss. ; thus Muller had altogether £i 5s., and it w^aa 
with this sum that he had purchased his passage to America. 
If Muller were the murderer of Mr. Briggs, ho had perjured 
his soul for the paltry sum of 30s. 

The evidence of Jonathan Matthews, cabman, was awaited 
•^ith some excitement. His severe cross-examination at the 
Police Court by Mr. Beaid had led to the expectation th^t the 
defence might seek to prove Muller’s innocence of the murder 
by suggesting Matthews as having been the guilty man. But 
Serjeant Parry was wise^enough not adopt so dangerous a 
course. His cross-examination was directed entirely to damage 
the credit of Matthews as a trustworthy witness. Matthews 
identified the hat found in the carriage as on© with a peculiar 
striped lining, which he had bought for Muller at his own 
request at Mr. Walkoss’s, in Crawford Street. Serjeant Parry 
showed that on the question 6f his purchases of hats Matthews’ 
statements at the trial differed materially from those he had 
made before the coroner and the magistrate, and he questioned 
him pointedly as to what had become «of Ids own old^hats, 
the one which he had bo\||ght at Mr. Walker’s, 
the one to which Mulle»> had taken such a fancy that he had 
asked him to get him another like it. At the I^olice*^ Court 
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Matthews could give no account of his movements on the night 
of Mr. Briggs’s murder. Now he said he had made inquirief^ 
and had found that he had been on the cab-stand at Paddington 
station from seven to eleven o’clock- Matthews adhered to the 
statement that he knew nothing of the murder until the 1 8th 
of July when he saw near his cab-stand the bill oflEering a 
reward for the apprehension of the murderer. He denied that 
it was a desire to receive the ^300 re^rd that had prompted 
him to give his evidence against Muller. 

A ftew fact Serjeant Parry elicited as damaging to Matthews’ 
good character, though it cannot be said that it. told very 
heavily against his credibility as a witness in this particular 
iiistanco. In 1850, at the age of nineteen, Matthews had 
undergone twenty-one days' imprisonment for theft. He had 
been at tliat time conductor of a coach at Norwich, and had 
absconded from his situation, taking with him in his box a 
bit, a spur, and a padlock belonging to his employer. 
Matthews preferred to describe this incident as a "spree,” 
which, he said, bad been construed harshly into an act of 
theft, and he protested that the things had been put into his 
box “ unbeknown ” to him. He had never been in trouble 
since. Severe as was the cross-examination of Matthews, in 
the judgment of those who heard it, it had not shaken the 
weight of his evidence in any material degree. * 

Mrs. Matthews gave evidence as to the jewellers' box given 
by Muller to lier little daughter. Tn cross-examination she 
admitted that she had known of Mr. Briggs's murder on the 
Monday following, though her husbaad would appear to have 
known nothing of it until the 18th of July. 

One fact came out unexpectedly in Uie evidence of Walker, 
the hatter, and his foremans They stated that the lining in 
Muller's hat, which Matthews had bought for him at their shop, 
was very peculiar in character, and had r«)t been used by them 
in the lining of more than two,^ or, at most, three or four 
hats. 

Ihe evidence of the police officers w^ho had arrested Muller 
in Ngw York waij followed by that of Mr. Briggs's son and 
his hatter, Digance. %Mr. Thomas Briggs identifie(Ji<<JC^ tb#. 
watch and hat found in Muller's box a.^having belonged to hii| 
father.* Uigance said that as Mr. Briggs had found bis last 
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b«bt a little too easy on the head, he had placed a piece of 
tissue paper inside the lining; some small fragments of this 
tissue paper were remaining in the band of the hat when found 
in Muller's box. V 

It was half-past two when Serjeant Parry rose to make his 
speech for the defence. He spoke for two hours and a half. 
It was the only speech then allowed by law, and the Serjeant 
complained with some treason that, though he was about to 
call evidence for the defence, he was forbidden to sum up his 
ease to the jury, a privilege that would have been accerded 
him if he had been engaged at msi prius “ in some miserable 
squabble between a hackney cab and a dust cart." By the 
Act 28 Viet. cap. 18, section 2, Denman's Act," passed in the 
following year, the grievance alluded to by the learned Serjeant 
was removed. 

The Serjeant commenced by dealing with the evidence that 
bad been called for the Crown. He warned tho jury that, 
though they might be satisfied that Mliller had had a hat 
similar to that found in the carriage, they must not therefore 
assume that the hat found in the carriage had necessarily 
belonged to Miiller. He deprecated w armly any intention of 
accusing Matthews of the murder. At the same time, he 
suggested that the hat found in the carriage might just as 
well have been Matthews' as Muller’s. Matthews he described 
as an entirely unreliable witness, actuated solely by the jlesire 
to obtain the £300 reward, and proved in one instance to have 
lied deliberately before both magistrate and coroner. 

As regards Mr. Briggsjp hat, he commented on the fact that 
the prosecution had called no witness to prove that, on the 
day of his death, Mr. Briggs was. wearing such a hat as that 
found on Mullor. Muller's false statement as to the way he 
had become possessed of the watch and chain he attributed to 
the fact that the pii^mer had bought them at the docks under 
circumstances which must Ifave convinced him that he was 
buying them from some person who had obtained possession 
of them in a suspicious way. He pointed out, and very justly, 
that no blood-stained clothes had been on Miiller^ and 

^at th^^^vidence given to prove that jie had changed or got 
rid or some of his clotjjps after the murder was highly incon- 
clusive. He scouted the idea that a slight and by nc« means 
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muscular J^oung man such as the prisoner could in three minutes^ 
the time taken by the train to go from Bow to Hackney Wick 
station, have murdered, robbed, and thrown out of the carriage 
a man 6 feet 9 inches in height and weighing^ 12 stone. The 
crime, he contended, and he was going to call evidence to prove 
it, must have been the work of two men. Nor would he accept 
the Solicitor-Generars suggestion that Mr. Briggs’s stick had 
been the weapon with which the crinh had been committed. 
‘‘A pair of shears,” he said, ” had been taken out of the 
pockit of the prisoner; he Jid not suppose that even now the 
Solicitor-General would suggest that the murder was com- 
mitted with them.” A curious comment on this statement is 
contained in a letter written to the Times two days after 
Muller’s execution by Mr. ’roulmin, the surgeon who had made 
the post-mortem on Mr. Briggs. In this letter Mr. Toulmin 
expressed the opinion that tlie “ tailor’s shears found on Muller, 
some 13 inches or 14 inches long, and weighing about 2 lbs., 
was the only instrument he knew of that might have inflicted 
the wounds found on Mr. Ai iggs,” and he quoted the statement 
of a journeyman tailor to the effect that a tailor who did not 
take away his shears eveiy day from his workshop would very 
quickly Jose them. 

Serjeant Parry said that he should call as the first witness 
for the defence a Mr. Lee, a respectable gentleman who had 
givei^ evidence at the inquest, but for some reason had not 
been called by the Crown. Mr. Lee would say that he had 
seen Mr. Briggs in a compartment of a fiiAt-class carriage at 
Fenchuroh Street station on the nigjit of the 9th July; that, 
knowing him, he had said “Good-night” to him, and that 
he had then seen two men sitting in the carriage with him. 
The Serjeant said that he should further prove an alibi; he 
would prove that between nine and ten o’clock on the night 
of Mr. Briggs’s murder Muller had been^at a house in James 
Street, Camberwell, lie would aJbo call an omnibus conductor, 
who would swear that about ten minutes to ten on the Saturday 
night a passenger had got on to Ids omnibus at Camberwell 
Gate^ wearing a^ carpet slipper on one foot. He was not 
prepared to swear th.^ the passenger was Muller, Jt had 
been proved by the prosecution that,^ <^wing to the injuiy to 
his focftt, Muller was wearing a slipper on that night, and^ if 
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he were at Camberwell Gate at ten minutes to ten, it was 
clear that he could not have left Fenchurct Street by the P,60 
train. 

At the concluElfeon of the learned Serjeant^s speech the Court 
adjourned until nine o’clock on Saturday, the 29th November, 
when Mr. Thomas Lee, the first witness for the defence, was 
called. Mr. Lee swore that he had seen Mr. Briggs sitting 
with two other men iia a first-class compartment of the 9.50 
train from Fenchurch Street on the night of the murder. He 
swore that he had said '' Good-ntght, Mr. Briggs,” to jrhich 
Mr. Briggs had replied, Good-night, Tom.” He could not 
swear to the prisoner being either of the men. Mr. Lee was 
positive and unshaken on the main point of his evidence, in 
spite of severe cross-examination. When asked why he had 
not made his statement to the police until more than a week 
after the murder, he answered that it was because he thought 
it unimportant, and knew what a bother it would be. ''I 
have something to do,” he said; ” I collect my own rents ” — 
a frame of mind which the Chief Baron, with some reason, 
declared threw general discredit upon Mr. Lee’s views and 
motives. 

After some evidence that the cutting down and stitching of 
hats was a usual method of f)rocediire in the second-hand* hat 
trade, the defence proceeded with the proof of the prisoner’s 
alibi. This rested on the evidence of a gii*l of the unfortunate 
class, and that of the man and woman in whose house she 
lived. Muller harU formed an intimacy with the girl Eldred, 
and, according to the evidence of Mr, and Mrs. Jones, with 
whom the poor girl lodged, Muller had called at ^heir bouse 
in Camberwell at half-past nine g ’clock on the night of the 
9th July. The girl Eldred was out, and Muller had remained 
talking to Mrs Jones for five or ten minutes, after which he 
had left, If the ev>ience of Mrs. Jones was absolutely correct, 
then Muller could not have* reached Fenchurch Street from 
Camberw^ell in time to have caught the 9.60 train. But the 
prosecution suggested that her evidence w^as not strictly correct. 
It had been proved that Muller had left his friend Hafia at 
Jewry Street at eight o’clock that nigljft. If he had •’gone 
VEraig§t there to Camberwell he woSild have reached there 
about nine, the hour at which he must have known the girl 
xsrviii 
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Eldr 0 d was in the habit of going out. If that were so, he 
would then have had plenty of time to get on an omnibus to 
Fenchurch Street, possibly arriving at that station at the same 
time as Mr. Briggs. The character of Mr. and Mrs. Jones did 
not help their credibility, and the Solicitor-General dwelt with 
almost undue vehemence on the little reliance that was to be 
placed on the clock of a brothel; it is ^ifficult to see why the 
veracity of a clock should vary according to the character of 
the house in which it stands. , The girl Eldrod, whom the Chief 
Baro8 described as a pathetic figure, heard and seen with great 
compassion, had evidently done her best to save the life of the 
young man, and, as she left the Court, Muller looked at her 
with an expression of sincere gratitude. 

The evidence of the omnibus conductor as to his passenger 
wearing slippers was quite valueless. 

The Solicitor-General exercised his right to reply. He 
dealt very severely with the evidence that had been called 
for the defence, and reiterated tlie great strength of the case 
that bad been made out by the Crown. At half-past one the 
Chief Baron commenced his charge to the jury. It occupied 
a little more than an hour and a quarter. Though scrupulously 
fair and dignified in tone, it was decidedly unfavourable to 
the prisoner. It was clear that the learned judge was power- 
fully impressed by the strength of the circumstantial evidence 
against the prisoner. Muller listened to the charge with 
painful anxiety. The jury, who declined th^ offer of the Chief 
Baron to read through to them tlie whole of the evidence, 
were only absent from the Court a <Juarter of an hour, when 
they returned with a verdict of guilty. Baron Martin, as the 
junior judge, passed sentence of death. I have no more 
doubt, he said to Miiller, that you committed this murder 
than I have with reference to the occurrence of any other event 
of which I am certain, but which I did liot see with my own 
eyes.'* At the conclusion of the sentence the prisoner was 
understood to say, I should like to say something; I am 
satisfied with the sentence which your lordship has passed. I 
know« very well that «it is what the law of the country pre- 
scribes. What I have » to say is, that I have not 
vioted on a true statement of the facti/but on a false state- 
ment.'^ As he left the dock his firmness gave way, and he 
burst into tears. 
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No sooner had Miiller been condemned to die than the 
German Society, which had defended him, made Btrenuous 
aborts to obtain a remission of the sentence. A memorial 
prepared for presentation to the Home Secretary, Sir George 
Grey. Even tlie King of Prussia and some of the minor German 
potentates had telegraphed to the Queen asking her to inter- 
vene and save Muller’s life. 

Certain German newspapers had gone the length of suggesting 
that it was the war in Schleswig-Holstein, and the impotent 
rage of the English aristocracy arising from that nefcirious 
transaction, that were tying the noose round Muller’s neck. 
Punch waxed very sarcastic over these insinuations, and made 
them the subject of the following verses : — 

Muller and hir Men. 

llie German who clapped when the Diet dared draw 
Execution to deal on the Duchies, 

Howl against execution awarded by law 
To Muller in Calcraft’s stern clutches. 

Can the reason that Vaterland thus makes black white, 
Pi’om applause to abuse shifts its song, 

Be that our execution was provably right 
And their own as demonstrably wrong? 

The execution had been fixed for Tuesday, the 14th of 
November. Ou^tbe 10th of November the German Society 
presented their memorial to Sir George Grey. They relied, 
among other things, on* a story of a j»arcel which had been 
thrown from a cab into the bedroom of a Mr. Poole at 
Edmonton, breaking his window at two o’clock in the morning 
ol Sunday, the lOtli of July. MF. Poole had followed the cab 
with a view to obta . ing compensation for the damage done to 
his window. There%ere four men inside the cab, one without 
a hat, and wearing a handkerchief round his head. The 
parcel that had been thrown contained blood-stained trousers. 
But the matter resolved itself into nothing more than a 
foolish spree. The memonal also included a statement of a 
"Bardft dKCamin, who said that he hftd seen a blood-stained 
man on the Embanflhent between Bow and Hackney Wick 
station on the night of the 9th of July. MiillSr had, 
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Aince his confinement, made a statement to the effect that 
he bad bought the hat found on him at Mr. Digance’s shop, but 
Digance and his shopman, when confronted with Muller in 
Newgate, failed to recognise him. On the 8th of November 
Mr. and Mrs. Blyth, with whom Muller had lodged, and who had 
evidently become rather attached to the young man, made a 
declaration at Worship Street Police Court that Miiller had been 
wearing the <ame hat on the Sunday as i\e bad been wearing on 
the Saturday, the day of the crime. They said that they had 
not seen the hat prcxluced at the trial, but were sure that it was 
not his hat. ITiese efforts to save Muller were not allowed to go 
without reply. An attempt was made, but fruitlessly, to 
connect Muller with the murder, in 18G3, of Emma Jackson, 
a woman of light character, killed in a house of ill-fame in 
(leorge Street, Bloomsbury. The unfortunate girl had been 
found dead about foui* o’clock on the afternoon of the 10th of 
April. No clue was ever obtained to tJje murderer, though 
there were people living in an adjoining room, and almost 
immediately below, at the time the ciime must have been 
committed. One or two Germans wrote to the newspapers 
protesting against any reflections that had been made on 
English justice in connection wdih Muller’s trial, and saying 
that they were perfectly satisfied that he had been fairly tried, 
and had no wish to interfere with hie punishment. 

Mr. Beard received Sir George Grey's reply to the memorial 
on Saturday, the 11th of November. In it S**- George Grey 
stated that, after carefully comparing the statements contained 
in the memorial with the evidence given at the trial, and, after 
communicating fully with the two judges who had tried the case, 
he could sec no ground for advising Her Majesty to remit the 
death penalty. At three oVJpck in the afternoon Mr. Beard 
called at Newgate and acquainted Muller with the Home 
Secretary’s decision. Miiller received the news with calmness 
and composure, and expressed his gratitude for the efforts that 
had been made to save his life. In spite of the efforts of Dr. 
Cappel, the German Lutheran minister attending upon him, 
Muller refused to make any statement by way of confession, 
and appeared to be pcJecily prepared to meet his fate. 
public execution on the 14tb of Novemb'ur ^fumi^ed a scene 
more dip£;raoeful than usuitl. The crowd, oonsisting of a mob of 
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tlie lowest kind> kept up their spirits during the night by aho^^ 
ing and singing doggerel verses alluding to the murderer, 
the evening of the 1 3th Muller was visited by one of the Sheriffs, 
who again exhorted him to confess, but Muller obstinately 
declared his innocence. As the Sheriff left he turned to one 
of the warders and said, “ Man has no power to forgive sins, 
and there is no use in confessing them to him.^‘ He was 
equally obdurate on Aio morning of liis execution while Dr. 
Cappel was praying with him. Ho mounted the scaffold 
calmly, looked with curiosity at the beam above his heaej, and, 
though trembling a little, showed no sign of fear. Immediately 
before the drop fell Dr. Cappel once again besought Muller to 
admit his guilt, when the following conversation took place 
between them : — 

Dr, Cappel — Muller, in a few moments you will stand before 
God. I ask you again, and for the last time, are you guilty 
or not guilty? 

Muller — Not guilty. 

Dr. Cappel — You are not guilty?* 

Miillor — God knows what I liave done. 

Dr. Cappel — God knows what ytni have done. Does he also 
know that you have committed this crime? 

Muller — Yes, I have done it. (Jah, ich habe es gethan.) 

Though some doubt was afterwards cast as to the actual- 
words used on this occasion, the correspondence jirinted in au 
Appendix it volume shows conclusively that Mulljir did 
confess his crina^ immediately before ho was launched into 
eternity. • 

It is difficult at this distance of time to quite appreciate 
the extraordinary interest that the case of Muller aroused. 
There is nothing very remarkably either in the crime or in the 
criminal. The trial itself is interesting as showing the con- 
clusive weight of oircumstantial evidence. T&t it did create 
extraordinary interest at ftic time there can be no doubt. 
It was the first railway murder, and the circumstances of the 
flight and capture of the murderer were calculated to excite the 
public mind- The character of Mullei; is little diflBcult to- 
uxu^sta^d. He would seem to have^^een a young man who 
could makc^ fri ey ^-j^ among both men and women ; all the 
vritnesses at his trial spoke of his humane and gCL'^U disposi- 
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tion. He was, however, at times overbearing and inclined to 
violence. He was vain, and in the habit of making boastful 
and untrue statements about himself and bis doings. He seems 
to have been fond of jewellery, and it is probably correct to 
surmise, as Baron Martin said in sentencing him to death, 
that, * ‘ moved by the devil in the shape of Mr. Briggses gold 
watch and albert chain, the young man was overcome with a 
sudden impulse of greod,” to which he yie^Ided the more readily 
owing lo his desire to obtain sufficient money to take him to 
Amoric#^, where he seems to liave thought that he would be 
more successful than in England. 

Though Muller’s was the first railway murder in England, 
his crime is not to be compared with the exploits of a trairi 
murderer in France, named Jud, four years earlier. This man 
Jud murdered a Russian Army doctor on a railway in Alsace; 
and three months later he ^as more than suspected of the 
murder of Monsieur Poinsot, a distinguished judge, on the 
railway between Troyes and Paris. Though the guilt ot Jud 
was clearly Established, he was never captured. 

England had to wait for neuily twenty years before Muller 
melancholy success was repeated. On the 27th of June, 1881. 
Mr. Gold, a respectable gentleman living in a suburb of 
Brighton, sixfy-four years of age, was murdered on the London, 
Brighton South Coast Railway by a man of the name of 
Lefroy. * The murder occurred in a first-class carriage between 
Croydon and IIo! lej . Mr. Gold was returning by the two o’clock 
trait! from London Biidge to his house at Preston. When the 
ti ain drew up at Preston Park station, Lefroy was found in the 
carriage dishevelled and coveied with blood. He said that he 
had been attacked and robbed. A watch chain was hanging 
from his shoe, w^hich he said be liad placed there foj safety. 
Ilifi statements were accepted, and he was allowed to go on his 
way. The credulity of the officials on this iTCcasion exposed 
them to a great deal of ridicule, whfeh found highly humorous 
expression in some satirical verses by the late H. D. Traill. 
During the same afternoon the body of Mr. Gold was found near 
the entrsyice to Balocmbci Tunnel. There was a bullet wound 
in hie neck, and further* wounds ou his body, apparenP^ 
inflicted with a knife. Lefroy, after his rcleaS.' bj "the police, 
disappeared'?^"^lt was not until a week after the murder that 
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he wae disooy^red in some lodgings in Smith Street, Stepney. 
Lefroy was t^ed at the Maidstone Assizes before Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge on the 5th November, 1881. Sir Henry 
James, then Attorney-General, now Lord James of Hereford, 
led for the prosecution, and the prisoner was defended by Mr. 
Montagu Williams. He was convicted on the fourth day of his 
trial, sentenced to death, and executed at Lewes, Lefroy, 
whose real name was' Percy Lefroy Mapleton, was a journalist. 
He was a vain, weak creature, with literary ambitions which he 
had not the necessary talent to fulfil. He was desperate for 
want of money, and had apparently gone to the Londcm Bridge 
station with the intention of robbing some passenger, and, if 
necessary, taking life. He hoped to have travelled with a lady, 
whom he could have robbed by merely threatening her, with- 
out being driven to the necessity of murder. He was not suc- 
cessful in finding a lady who answered his dismal requirements, 
and, finally, entered a carriage that was occupied by a solitary 
gentleman. That gentleman was the unfortunate Mr. Gold. It 
was Lefroy’s portrait, jiubllshed in the Daily Ttiegru'ph and seen 
by his landlady, that led to hk airest. This was, 1 believe, 
the first occasion on which the portrait of a wanted man ** 
appearcjd in a newspaper. 

The next crime of this character was the murder in the year 
1897 of Elizabeth Camp. She was a woman of thirty -three 
years, of age, at the time of her death a barmaid at the Good 
Intent,” a small tavern in Walwoi’th. On the afternoon of 
the 11th of February she left Walworth for Hammersmith, and 
stayed there at, the hduse of a friend ior about two hours. She 
then went on to Hounslow to visit a married sister. She left 
Hounslow by the 7.43 train for Waterloo, entering an empty 
second-class carriage. As soon as the train readied Waterloo 
at 8.25 her body .>'as found on the floor of the carriage. Her 
head had: beerr- battered in by some heavy instrument, and 
her pockets had been rifled. There had evidently been a 
desperate struggle in the carriage. The only possible clue 
in the case was a Wirigwood ” pestle, similar to that used by 
chemists, which ^as found covered wjth |plood and hair a short 
dtfitaqpe from Wandsworth station, f*It was probable, therefore, 
that the"^ m-irde^' had been committed before the train reached 
VauxhaJl. Certain persons were suspected of crime, but 
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no arrest was ever made, and after a prolonged inquest the 
jury returned a verdict of wilful murder against some person 
or persons unknown. 

The fourth railway murder occurred on Thursday, the 17th of 
January, 1901, on the London & South-Western Railway. As 
the 1.29 train from Southampton was entering VauzhaU 
station a man sprang from a third-class carriage and fled down 
the platform at a desperate speed. A ^oman, wounded and 
bleeding, appeared at the door of the carriage, and called out 
to the officials to stop the man* He was pursued and captured. 
It then appeared that the murderer had got into the train at 
Eastleigh. At that time there were in the carriage a farmer 
of the name of Pearson, living near Winchester, and a lady, 
Mrs. King, As the train passed Winchester station the man 
rose, shot Mr. Pearson dead, and began to rifle his pockets. 
He threatened to serve the woman in the same way, fired at 
h(T, and wounded her in the jaw. He said that he would not 
<1o her any further injury, if she said nothing about it. On the 
evening of his urrost George Henry Parker — for that was the 
name of tlie man — made o full confession of the crime. Ho 
had been drinking heavily, and had formed the acquaintance 
of a woman who, ho said, had told him that she was unhappy 
at home, and had asked him to take her away wdth him. It was 
to effect this purpose that he had committed the crime. Parker 
was twenty-three years of age, a tall, good-looking ma^, who 
had been in the Army. He said that he must have been mad 
when he committed the crime, and from the first was resigned 
to his fate. He was convicted at the Central Criminal Court 
on the 7th of March, and executed three weeks later. 

On the night of Sunday, the 24th September, 1906, the body 
of Mary Sophia Money, age<l twenty-one, a book-keeper at a 
dairy at Lavender Hill, Clapham Junction, was discovered in 
Morstharn Tunnel on the Loudon, Brightor.»& South Coast 
Railway. In her mouth was a long*piece of silk veil, her skull 
was smashed, one of her legs severed; she had apparently been 
thrown from a train. There were marks of her hands on the 
side of J^he tunnel, ajjid Ijer gloves were covered with soot. On 
the 16th of October the <Sproner’s jury found that Miss MoQey 
liad met her death by severe injuries brought about by a train, 
but that the 'evidence was insufficient to show whether she fell 
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or w&B thrown from the train. It is impossible to say whether 
Miss Money met her death by murder, suicide, or mischance. 

The last railway murder that aroused a very considerable 
degree of interest was that committed on the North-Eastern 
Railway by John Dickman, of Newcastle. It is a remarkable 
case, from many points of view, and calls for more than passing 
comment. In this case the murderer had not acted as Miiller, 
on a sudden impulse^ he had not left the choice of his victim 
to chance, as Lefroy; he had carefully planned, deliberately 
executed his crime, and met Che consequences with earless 
determination. 

It was a little after twelve o'clock on Friday, 18th March, 
1910, that the 10.27 a.m. slow train from Newcastle to Berwick 
steamed into AInmouih station. Sleet was falling heavily at 
the time. A poi-ter opened the door of a thiixl -class compart- 
ment in the carriage next to the engine, in order to close the 
window. He saw to his horror that the carriage was smothered 
in blood and, lying face downwards, pushed under the seat, 
was the body of a man. It was removed at once to a waiting- 
room, and the carriage placed in a siding. The body w^as found 
to be that of John Innes Nisbet, cashier and book-keeper to a 
Newcastle firm, owning the Stobswood Colliery, near Wid- 
driagton, some 24 miles from Newcastle. Nisbet was in the 
habit of travelling every alternate Friday by this 10.27 tmu 
from .Newcastle, due at Widdrington at 11.31, carrying with 
him the 'money for the miners' wages. In good times he 
might carry as much as £1000 in cash, but, owing to the coal 
strike, on the mornirife he met Lis death, he was carrying in 
a black bag £370 9s. 6d., in sovereigns, half-sovereigns, silver, 
and copj)ers. It was clear that the unfortunate man bad met 
with foul play ; there were five bullet wounds in his head. 
Four of the bullets were found, but they were of differwit 
calibre. The assassin, or assassins, must have used two 
pistols, but no weapon was found in the carriage. 

Nisbet was forty-four years of age, short and slight in build, 
married, and had two children. He had been twenty-two 
years in the service of the colliery firpa, ^nd bore an pxcelleat 
chanic|er. Mrs. Nisbet had been in the habit of meeting the 
10.27 train on the Fridays on which her husband was travelling 
by it, at Heaton station, some seven i^inutes l^y rail frpm 
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Newcastle. On the day of her husband^s murder she had met 
the train as usual, and had seen that there was another man 
in the carriage, sitting opposite to Nisbet, but she could not 
give any description of him. Nisbet had been last seen alive 
at Stannington, the station immediately before Morpeth, by 
two colliery clerks, who knew him well. As they left the 
train at the station they had greeted Nisl^et, and one of them 
had noticed that there was another man in the carriage, sitting 
on the opposite side to the deceased, reading a newspaper, 
Nisbet was not seen by any of the railway officials at Moi*peth, 
to whom he was well known as a regular traveller on the line ; 
and at Widdrington station, where he should have alighted, 
some surprise was expressed at his absence. It was not 
until the train reached Alnmouth, half an hour later, that his 
body was discovered. It seemed almost certain that the 
unfortunate man had been murdered between Stannington and 
Morpeth, a non-stop run of ten minutes, the longest on the 
journey. By alighting at ^lorpeth, w^hich is a busy station, 
the murderer would have had a much better chance of escaping 
unobserved than at any of the smaller stations at which the 
train stopped. 

The day after the murder the owners of the Stobswood 
Colliery ojffered a reward of £100 for the detection of the 
murderer, of whom ii description was issued, based on the 
statement of the two clerks who had left the train at Stanning- 
ton. One of them had seen a man get with the deceased into 
a compartment in the front of the train immediately behind 
that in which he and his friend were sitting, before the train 
left Newcastle; the other had seen a man sitting opposite 
Nisbet, as he was leaving the train at Stannington, 

A rumour spread that, on the Saturday following the 
murder, a man answering the description of the wanted man 
had been seen by the conductor of an omnibus '.Sfetween London 
Bridge and Hackney. But a statement made to the police in 
Newcastle led to the arrest on Monday evening, tne 2l8t of 
March, of John Alexander Dickman, a bookmaker in that city. 
He had l^nown the murdered man. He had, been at one time a 
clerk on the quayside, Newcastle ; later, secretary to a opHlery 
cohipany near Morpeth; and since then had been earning 
» precarious and insufficient living by betting operations, 
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Dickman waa forty -three years of age, and married. He is 
described as a short, rather thick-set man, having a heavy 
moustache and short, curly hair, spruce and well-dressed in 
appearance. On Monday evening a police officer called at his 
house, and invited Dickman to accompany him to the Central 
Police Station. Dickman consented without reluctance or 
betraying any sign nervousness, and, on arriving at the 
station, made a voluntary statement in which he admitted travel- 
ling by the 10.27 train from Newcastle on the 18th of March. 
He said that he had seen Nisbet at the booking office, abut not 
again after that, and that he had entered a compartment alone 
near the hinder end of the train. He had, he said, taken a 
ticket to Stannington in order to keep an appointment with a 
Mr. Hogg, a colliery owner, but that he was so absorbed in a 
newspaper he was reading that he had missed his station, and 
had got out at Morpeth with the intention of walking back to 
Stannington. On the way he had been seized with an attack 
of diarrhoea, and after some deUy had returned to Morpeth, 
from which station he had caught the 1.40 train back to 
Newcastle. On being placed under arrest and charged with 
the murder of Nisbet, Dickman said — I don^t understand the 
proceedings ; it is absurd for me to deny the charge, because 
it is .absurd to make it. I only say I absolutely deny it.’’ 

Dickman’s account of his movements on the day oi the 
murffer was in one respject inconsistent with a statement which 
had been made to the police by Wilson Hepple, an artist living 
near Newcastle. He had known Dickr an for some twenty years, 
and was travelling by the 10.27 train from Newcastle on the 
morning of the 18th of March. *.He stated that he had seen 
Dickman at the booking oflBce as he was taking his ticket, and 
had then gone to ? carriage in the middle of the train. As he was 
standing by the carriage Dickman passed him in company with 
another man, Whom he dj^ not know, and went to the engine 
end of the train. He then, as he was walking up and down 
the platform, saw one of the two men place his hand on the 
door of a carriage at the higher end of the train, and, when 
he turned round again in his waljff the two men (had dis- 
appSlired. About a minute later, Hepple got into his carriage 
and the train started. If Hepple was not mistaken and was 
telling the truth— and his character made any other supposition 
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impassible — ^tben Diokman had given a false accowt of his 
movements when he stated that, after seeing Nisbet at the 
booking office, he had walked alone to a carriage at the hinder 
end of the train. 

On Tuesday, 22nd March, Dickman was charged before a 
magistrate at Gosforth Police Court, but it was not until the 14th 
of April that the case was gone into fullj before the Newcastle 
magistrates. In addition to the evidence of Mrs. Nisbet and 
Heppie, Hall, one of the colliery clerks travelling by the 10.27 
train, <said that he had seen *Nisbet and a man he believed to 
be the prisoner, get into a compartment immediately behind 
his, which was the second compartment from the engine in the 
carriage next to the engine. When asked to point out 
Nisbet's companion from among nine men at the police station, 
Hall pointed out Dickman and said, “ I won't swear that the 
man I pointed out was the man I saw get in with Mr. Nisbet, 
but, if I could be assured that the murderer was there, I 
would have no hesitation in pointing the prisoner out." Hie 
companion, Spink, swore that, as he passed Nisbot at Stan- 
nington station, he had seen another man in the carriage with 
him, but was unable to identify Dickman as the man. 

Evidence was given as to Dickmon's financial position at 
the time of the murder. It was clear from a letter of his 
wife's that tlie Dickmans we»'e sorely in need of money, and 
that Hje husband had j>raciically no money at all, the wije some 
£20 in a co-operative society and the Post Office Savings Bank. 
On the day before the murder Dickman had pawned a pair of 
field-glasses for lOs., ajid a fortnight earlier had pawned 
another pair for 12s. At the time of his arrest ho had on him 
iil7 98. lid. in cash, fifteen sovereigns of which were in a 
** Lambton's Bank " canvas bag, the remainder loose in his 
pockets. The clerk at Lloyd's Bank in Newcastle, with which 
Lambton's Bank had been amalgamated, *^*swtated #Brt^the 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns of the £370 paid out to Nisbet 
on the morning of the 18th March had been contained in 
canvas bags similar to that formd on Dickman. At the same 
time it was proved t^at Dickman hod had an account at 
Lloyd's Bank, which had been closed at the end of tjbe year 
1909. 

Some evidence was given of Diokman having received a parcel 
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ooQliammg a gtm at a ehop m Newcastle in the name of Fred. 
Black ; and a gunsmith’s assistant stated that according to 
his register he had, in the year 1907, sold an automatic pistol 
to a A. Dickson, ” giving an address at Lily Avenue, 
Jesmond, the street in which Ihokman was living at the time 
of his arrest. Another gunsmith stated that two of the bullet 
wounds in the head of the deceased might Jtiave been inflicted 
with a pistol of such a ^Character. 

At the second hearing in the Police Court, Mr. Hogg was 
called. He was the contractor wht)m Dickmnn said he h£^^ gone 
to see on the morning of 18th March about some sinking opera- 
tions at Stamiington. Hogg said that he had made no 
appointment with Dickman on that morning, and had, in fact, 
been in Newcastle all day ; that the prisoner had been to see 
him at Stannington a fortnight before the murder, arriving 
by the same 10.27 train from Newcastle as that l>y which he 
had travelled on the day of Nisbet's murder. Hogg further 
stated that the visit had been in a puiely friendly way, and 
not on any matter of business; thht he had on one occasion 
lent Dickman £2, and that, as far as he knew, the prisoner 
had never had anything to do with any sinking operations. 

Medical evidence was called as to the nature of the five bullet 
wounds found in the head of the murdered man, one of which, 
entering the brain, had caused death. At the conclusion of 
the evidence the magistrates decided that a 'prima fdcir case 
had been made out against Dickman, but remanded him untU 
21st April, when the depositions would be read over and the 
prisoner committed for trial. 

That day an uidooked-for incident occurred. Dickman had 
no sooner entered the Court than Mrs. Nisbet went into the 
witness-box, and asked to be allowed to make a statement. 
At the conclusion ol tier evidence at the previous hearing she 
hocMriiiH awc^and had to be assisted from the Court. At 
the time her collapse was attributed to emotion natural in so 
paimful a situation as hers. Now, however, with the permis- 
sion of the Court, she wished to explain the cause of her 
distress. She had, she said, seen but ^ttl^ of the man ^^eated 
opposite to her husband in the railwajf carriage when she met 
the train at Heaton station on the fatal morning ; he had got 
his collar up, and had partly covered his faoe. I recognised 
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the same part of the face in the dock the other day, and' that 
is how I lost ihy senses/’ At this point Mrs. Nisbet almost 
broke down again. As soon as she had recovered herself 
sufficiently she was cross-examined by the prisoner’s solicitor, 
but she persisted that she recognised the side of the face that 
she had seen in the dock as the side of the face that she had 
seen in the railv^y carriage at fieato]| station. The man in 
the train, she said, resembled the prisoner; ‘'he turned in 
the dock as I saw him in the train.” The evidence was read 
oveTi* and Dickman comnntted for trial to the Newcastle 
Assizes. 

On the 9th of June, between the magisterial investigation 
and the trial, the leather bag in which Nisbet had carried the 
money on the 18th of March was found, slit open and emptied 
of the greater part of its conteiits, at the bottom of the shaft of 
the Isabella pit at Ilepscott. This i)it lies IJ miles to the south- 
east of Morjjeth station. The bag contained some coppers, 
and other coppers were found near it, amounting altogether to 
19s. 8d. Diokman, it was proved, knew of the existence of 
this particular shaft. Arriving at Morpeth at 11.16 the 
murderer, whoever he was, would have had ample time and 
to spare to visit the shaft and to return by the 1,40 train to 
Newcastle. 

The trial of Hickman commenced on tbe 4tli of July before 
Mr. justice Coleridge, Mr. Tindal Atkinson, K.C., lec^ for the 
Crown, and the prisoner was defended by Mr. Mitchell lunes, 
K.C. In opening the case, Mr. Tindal Atkinson emphasised 
the fact that foui* persons had seen Dickman in the company 
of the deceased on the morning of IStli March. A man named 
Raven had seen both men walking together at Newcastlis 
station on their way to No. 5 platform, from which the 10.27 
train started. Hepple had sworn to seeing the prisoner get 
into tho front part of the train with a man,.iA» a 
ponding with the deceased. Ha'll had identified Dickman as 
the man he had seen with Nisbet on the platform at Newcastle. 
And Mrs. Nisbet had identified him under the circumstances 
already described., 0| these witnesses, Hepple’s was the most 
serious evidence against the prisoner, and remained unshaken 
in spite of earnest cross-examination. 

As further evidence of the prisoner’s guilt there were pro- 
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duced a pair of suMe gloves belonging to Dickman, one of 
whicbi the left-hand glove, was smeared with blood; and a 
pair of his trousers, in the left-hand pocket of which were spots 
of blood. It was suggested that the stains had been produced 
by the glove, still wet with blood, having been put into the 
trousers pocket, whilst it was still on the murderer’s hand. In 
regard to the impecunipsity of Dickman at the time of the 
murder it was proved Qiat both bickman’s banking accounts 
had been closed in 1909, and that apparently some £20 of 
savings of Mrs. Dickman ’s was the ‘sum of their fortune o^i the 
I8th of March, 1910. 

Dickman went into the witness-box. He repeated in sub- 
stance the statement he had already made to the police. He 
had passed Stannington station because, as a betting man, he 
was engrossed in reading in the new^Bj)apcr about the Grand 
National Steeplechase that was to be run that day. He said 
that the £17 found on him on his arrest was part of a reserve 
fund, belonging to his betting account and known only to 
himself. In cross-examination, liickman maintained that 
he had entered the last carriage but one at the back of the 
train. There were, he said, other people in the carriage, but 
he' could not describe any of them, nor recollect whether any 
of them had got out before the train reached Morpeth. About 
ten minutes after he left Morpeth, Dickman said that he was 
seized vyth illness, and had spent half an hour in a field., He 
returned home about a quarter past four that afternoon, and 
went to the Pavilion Music Hall in Newcastle that evening. 
The blood stains on his glove he attributed to his nose bleeding 
or cutting his corns. * 

No fairer account of the case can bo given than the masterly 
flamming up of Mr. .bistice Coleridge. It is a model of what 
such a thing should be. It cannot be said to have been 
^ prisoner. At the same time, it never 

emphasised unduly the strength of the circumstantial evidence 
against him. The learned judge commenced by dealing with 
the evidence that showed Nisbet and Dickman to have been 
together in the train on the day of the.miv’der. It r€i#‘ulted 
in this, the deceiised was proved to £ave been in the third 
compartment of the front coach, and there was one man, 
and one man alone with him in that carriage.” The 
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prisoner was seen with the deceased at the railway station, 
and was seen getting, with a companion, into a compartment 
approximate to the one in which the deceased had travelled. 
Then there was the evidence of Mrs. Nisbet. It was clearly 
proved that on that morning the prisoner had a companion. 
He said that he had not. If ‘ he said that he had no com- 

panion, when they knew that he l\pd, then who was that 
companion? 

The judge commented on the prisoner’s account of his move- 
meifts after reaching Merpeth. Why did he not go back at 
onco to Stannington station, where he should have got out? 
The story of his seizure of illness was uncorroborated ; and 
two men who had met him near Morpeth station, about 
twenty minutes past one, had found him cool, collected, and 
with no sign of suffering. The prisoner’s explanation of the 
blood on his gloves and in his trousers pocket was vague and 
unsatisfactory. 

In dealing with the circumstantial character of the evidence 
against the pinsoner, such evidence, Lord CVdcridge said, “ One 
may describe as a network of facts cast around the accused 
man. That network may be a mere gossamer thread as light 
and insubstantial as the air itself, which would vanish at a 
touch. It may be strong in parts, but leave great gaps and 
rents through which the accused is entitled to pass with safety. 
It jnay be so close, so stringent, so coherent in its texture, 
that no efforts on the part of the accused could break it.” 

The jury, after an absence of half an hour, returned a 
verdict of guilty ” against Dickman, who was sentenced 

to death. The prisoner, whose firmness had never deserted 
him from the first moment of his arrest, protested his inno- 
cence. Notice of appeal was given on Dickman’ s behalf. 
At the same time a brother of the prisoner wrote a letter to 
the Newcastle Daily Chro'rvwle, in which h. 
after reviewing Dickman ’s own evidence, could, unless he 
looked through smoked glasses, say that Dickman was an 
innocent man. He wrote, he said, in the hope of stopping 
people writing feoli^i letters to the papers protesting against 
the verdict. He scsid that, if his brother had taken his 
advice, he would not have been where he was. In spite of 
this singular fraternal intervention, a petition for a reprieve 

was prepared and sent to the Home Secretary. 
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Diokman’s appeal was held before the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, consisting of the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Alverstone, 
and Justices Lawrance and PhiUimore, on Friday, 22nd July* 
Mr. Mitchell InAes, who appeared for Dickman, dealt chiefly 
with the unsatisfactory character of Hallos identification of the 
prisoner, and the fact that Mr. I^indal Atkinson, in his con- 
cluding speech for the C|own, had commented on the fact that 
Mrs. Dickman had not beeii called as a witness for the defence. 
HaU was called before the Court, and examined by Mr. Mitchell 
Innes, when it appeared that he *had been assisted rather 
improperly by the police in his identification of the prisoner. 
But the Court held that this identification had so little bearing 
on the real merits of the case that it wap impossible to inter- 
fere wth the verdict of the jury on the ground of anything 
l^bait had happened at the police station. As to Mrs. Dick- 
man’s evidence, Mr. Justice Coleridge had told the juiy, before 
the foreman had delivered their verdict, that, if Mr. TindfJ 
Atkinson’s comment had in any way affected their minds, 
they must re-consider their verdict ; but the foreman had replied 
that the subject had never been mentioned amongst them. 
Without calling on Mr. Tindal Atkinson, the Court- dismissed 
the appeal. 

On August the 5th the Home Secretary wrote that he was 
unable to advise any interference with the due course of the 
law in Djpkman's case, and on the 9th of August Dickman was 
executed in KeWcastle Gaol. He met his death unflinchingly, 
and made no confession. From the moment that Dickman 
contemplated the murder of Nisbet he seems to have set about 
it with a method and determination that were unfaltering. 
His journey to Stannington on 4th March was, no doubt, as 
the judge suggested, i’’* the nature of a rehearsal for the actual 
deed itself. Dickman, at the end of his resources, had come 

of refilling his pockets by the 
murder of a man who would, he knew, be carrying with him 
on the 28th of March a very considerable sum of money. 

The People newspaper, after his execution, stated that Dick- 
man was strongly suspected by the pobcecof having been 
connected with the murder of a Jewish moneylender, which 
had occurred in Sunderland on the evening of the 8th March, 
1909. It would seem that Dickman had undoubtedly had some 
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dealings with the murdered man. Prior to Dickman^d arrest, 
a number of assaults and robberies had taken place in. Jesmond» 
in the neighbourhood of Dickman’s house. The perpetrator 
had never been discovered. It was said that one of the 
victims of this mysterious assailant, who had been present at 
Dickman's trial, had recognised the prisoner in the dock as 
the man who had attacked and robJ)ed him. Among the 
articles found in Diokman's house at the time of his arrest 
was a life preset-ver. Mrs. Diokman wrote to the People 
protssting strongly against* these insinuations, and challenging 
proof of them. 

Two mysteries in connection with the Dickman case are to 
this day unsolved. WJiat became of the weapons used by 
the murderer? What has become of the greater part of the 
£370 taken from the murdered man? Does the money still 
lie concealed in some liiding place where the murderer had 
secreted it, in the hope of recovering it when the excitement 
caused by his crime had died down? or has some unscrupulous 
person found it and preferred to say nothing of the discovery ? 

I have given the outline of this case at som^ length, as 
it is perhaps the most remarkable of the crimes perpetrated 
on our English railways. Happily these crimes have been 
few, in spite of the facilities offered to the criminal by the 
construction of our English railway carriages. In Pendletan*s 
** Oyr Railways,’' published in 1896, statistics are giv^n which 
show that we then compared very favourably with other 
European countries in the number of such crimes. France 
hciuls the list, by a long way. In the thirty years previous, 
there were in France twenty-eight murders or attempted murders 
on the railway. In Russia and Turkey there were seven each, 
in Italy five, in England four, in Spain two, and in Austria 
one. Germany, Switzerland, Holland, and Belgium had none. 
With the coming of the corridor carriages ’ :.^^^hat 

those crimes will come to be matters of ancient history. 
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Leading Dates in the Muller Case. 


1864. 

Saturday, 

July 9. — The body of Mr. Briggs found on the North London 
railway between Bow and Hackney Wick stations. 

IL — Inquest opened by Mr. Humphreys, coroner, at the 
Prince of Wales* Tavern, Bow, afterwards ad- 
journed to the Hackney Town Hall. 

Muller visits Death’s shop in Cbeapside, exchanges 
Mr. Briggs’s watch chain for another, and gives 
to Matthews* little girl the jeweller’s box bearing 
Death’s name. 

ilL — Muller hooks passage at the Ijondon Docks by the 
sailing Hhi[> “ Victoria " for York, 

15. — “Victoria" sails for New York. 

18. — 11)0 cabman Mattiie\^s makes a statement to the 
police as to the identity of the hat lef(^ in the 
railway carriage. 

20. — InH[)ector Tanner, Sergeant Clarke, Death, and 
Matthew^s leave Liverjjool for New York by the 
New York and Philadelphia Company’s steamship 
City of Manchester.” 

Aug. 5. — ” City of Manchester ” arrives at New York. 

25. — Victoria ” roaches New York. Miiller is arrested. 

27, — Commissioner Newton grants Muller’s extradition. 

Sept.* 3. — Muller leaib^ for England by steamship Etna,” 
Inman Liifb. 

16.— ‘‘Etna’’ reaches Liverpool, 
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1864. 

Sept* 17. — Muller is brought to I^ondon and charged it Bow 
Street. 

19. — ^Magisterial hearing commences before Mr, Flowers 
at Bow Street Police Court. 

26. — Coroner's jury return verdict of wilful murder 

against duller. Magisterial hearing concluded, 
and Muller committed for trial at Central Criminal 
Court. i 

/ ' . . 

Oot. 26. — Grand jur^/at Centital Criminal Court return a true 
bill agr.inst Miillet- 

27. — His trip I commenced at the Old Bailey before Chief 

Barc:ji Pollock f^hd Mr. Baron Martin. 

29. — The ji^y return a verdict of Guilty," and Muller 
is f^entenced to death. 

Nov. 10. — The German Legal Protection Society present 
memorial to the Home Secretary praying for a 
commutation of the sentence. 

12. — Letter from tbe Home Secretary declining to inter- 
fere with the sentence. 

A. — ^Muller executed before Newgate, after confessing his 
guilt. 
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THE TRIAL 


On the Qneen’s Commission of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol 
Delivery for the City of London and Gaol Delivery for the 
County of Middlesex and the parts of the Counties of Essex, 
Kent, and Surrey within the jurisdiction of the Central 
Criminal Court. 

THURSDAY, 27Tn OCTOBER, 1864. 

The Court met at Ten o’clock. 


Jvdges — 

a'HE LORD CHIEF BARON (Sir Frederick Pollock). 
Mr. BARON MARTIN. . 


Counsel for the Crown — 

The Solicitor-General (Sir R. P. Collier, Q.C., M.P.). 
Mr. Serjeant Ball.intine. 

Mr. JLames Hannen. 

Mr. Hardinoe Giffard. 

Mr. Beasley. 

Instructed by Mr. A. W. Bollakd, on behalf of the Treasury. 


Counsel for the Prisoner— 

Mr. Serjeant Pajibt. 

Mr. Metcalfe. 

Mr. Edward Beslet. 

Instructed by Mr. Thomas Beard, Solicitor to the German 
Legal Protection Society. 




Fbanz Muujir (23) was indicted for the wilful 
murder of Thomas Briggs. 

Oler£ of the Court— Franz Muller, you are indicted that 
you did, on the 9th of July, in the present year, maliciously, 
wilfully, and of malice aforethought, kill and murder Thomas 
Briggs. Are you guilty or not guilty? 

The Prisoner — Not guilty. 

Clerk op tub Court — You are entitled to be tried by a 
jury partly composed of foreigHjBrs. 

SEKJJiaNT Parry (for the prisoner) — He wishes to be tried 
by twelve Englishmen. 

CtiBRK OF TUB CouRT — Prisoner at the bar, if you wish to 
^jbject to any of the gentlemen of the jury you must do so as 
they come into the box to be sworn. 

Serjeant Parry — I understand that a ballot of all the jury- 
men takes place at the beginning of the sessions, and that they 
are divided into classes or paimels, and that tliese classes 
consist of fourteen jurymen ecfch. 

Clbrk of the Court — Yes. 

Serjeant Parry — I ask your lordship that the whole of the 
names of the gentlemen of the jury be placed in a box, and 
that they should he taken out indifferently. 

Baron Martin — You are entitled to have the jury sworn 
Accordin?^ to Act. of Parliament. ’ 

Clerk op tub Court— ^end into the other Courts, and tell 
them to send in all the jurymen in waiting. 

(Messengers were sent, and while they were away the })ri8oner 
held a long conveisation wdih his solicitor, Mr. Beard, over 
the front of the dock. Upon the entry of the jurymen from 
the other Courts those gentlemen who had already taken their 
:^eats in the jiirydiox were requested to retire, which they did.) 

Clerk of tub Court — The gentlemen who are summoned as 

foreign jury need not stay any longer. 

(Several jurymen were then called, hut Mr. Serjeant Parry 
exercised •his privilege*of objecting to several.) 

Serjeant Parry — ask that the names of the jury be put 
’into a box and drawn. 
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Babok MABtiN — Tliere is no such Act of Parliament. 

Sbrjbant Parky — ask that the names be put in the box 
and drawn. 

Babon Martin — I shall proceed according to law. 

(The learned baron then directed that the Act of Parliament 
be handed to Serjetnt Parry.) 

The Lord Cmiffl* Baron — ^Mr. Avory was calling the names 
of the gentlemen of the jury ^who had been summoned from 
Middlesex. I propose that, as counties sen<l prielbners foi 
trial to the Old Bailey, and there are pannels from each of* 
those counties, some jurymen should bf3 cited from each pannel. 

Sekjeawt Parry — I am quite satisfied with the proposal, and 
thank your lordship for the suggestion. 

The jury having been duly empannelled and sworn, 

The Clerk op the Court said— Gentlemen, the prisoner > 
Franz Muller, is indicted for that he did feloniously, wilfully,, 
and with malice aforethought, kill and murder Thomas Briggs, 
and it is your dut}' to say whether he is guilty or not guilty. 

Solicitor-General — Gentlemen of the jury, it is my* 
duty to state to you the circumstances of a most extraordinary 
murder, and to infonu you of the evidence which will be laid 
befpre you, warranting the conclusion that that murder wa^ 
committed by the prisoner atdhe l^ar. Gentlemen, this is a 
case which has excited unusual and painful interest. It it> 
one which, as we all know, has been canvassed and discussed in 
almost every newspaper, I might* say almost every house, in 
the kingdom; and it is one on which some persons might 
be inclined alread; to form an opinion. I must entreat you, 
gentlemen, in approaching this most solemn inquiry, to discard 
from your minds anything that you may have heard, everything^ 
that you may have read upon the subject. I appear on the part 
of the prosecution with a true desire to do justice to the 
prisoner. You will try him upon the evidence, and upon the 
evidence alone. It gives me great ^satisfewtion to know that 
the prisoner has been enabled to avail himself of the services.^ 
of the distinguished counsel who are on his side, for I am. 
convinced they will present to your consideration in the iposi 
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favourable lUanner every argument that can be made in 
favour. I shall now give you a plain statement of the facts 
which will be presented before you. 

Gentlemen, we have to inquire into the circumstances attendr 
ing the death of a Mr. Thomas Briggs. Mr. Briggs was one of 
the chief clerks of the well-known banking house of Messrs. 
Robarts & Co. He was a gentleman, I und^stand, very highly 
respected and esteemed by all who were acquainted with him. 
Mr. Briggs had a house in Clapton Square, which is near to the 
Hackney Hackney Wick station of the North London rail- 
way, and he frequently — almost habitually, I believe — ^v'ent to 
and fro between his place of business and his house by that 
railway. I have now to call your particular attention to 
Saturday, the 9th of July last. On Saturday, the 9th of 
July, Mr. Briggs dined with a Mr. and Mrs. Buchan, who 
lived in Nelson Square, Peckham, Mrs. Buchan being a niece 
of Mr. Briggs, Mr. Briggs left Mr. Buchan^s about half-past 
nine o^clock at night with tl/e intention of returning to his 
home at Clapton Square. Mr. Buchan walked with him as 
far as the omnibus which went to King William Street, where 
he would got out and walk to the Fenchurch Street station. Mr. 
Briggs bad on that occasion wdth him a black bag. He had 
a stick, which will be shown to you. and he had a watch and 
chain. The watch was an old-fashioned, large, gold lever 
watch, and, I believe, a valuable one. The chain was also 
of some value, and was one he had had for some time. Attached 
to the chain was a ring, partly broken, which will be presently 
shown to you and identified. It is clear that Mr. Briggs had 
the watch and chain upon him at the time, for Mr. Buchan will 
tell you that on his way to the omnibus he once or twice took 
out his watch to see the time. Gentlemen, Mr. Briggs arrived 
at the Fenolmrch Street station in time to go by the train 
which starts at a quarter before ten. He had taken a first- 
-lass return ticket in the morning, and he went into a first- 
class carriage with the intention of returning home. Now, 
^ntlemen, it will be proved to you beyond aB doubt or con- 
troversy that Mr. Brfg^gs jras robbed and murdered on that 
^ight in that railway carrfage. The murder was consum- 
mated, His body was thrown out of the door of tlie carriage 
between two stations, the one the Bow station and the other 
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the Hackney Wick station — ^rather nearer the Hackney Wick 
than the Bow, at a spot which will be pointed out. The* 
murder was first discovered in this way. Two gentlemen > 
clerks in the same banking establishment as Mr. Briggs, 
happened to be getting into the same train at the Hackney 
station. On getting in they felt something wet on the cushion, 
and upon examinafeon they found it to be blood. One or 
two other persons got into the carriage, and they called tho 
attention of the guard. The guard examined the carriage,, 
and found a quantity of blood it. He found alsoHhe black 
bag, the stick, and a hat, in respect of which I may have 
some remarks to make hy and by. The guard, of course, 
caused all the passengers to leaNe the carriage, locked it up., 
and sent it on to the Chalk F'arm station, where it was reccive<I 
by Mr. Greenwood, and sent to Bow station, where it remained 
from that time to this, and where it is now in the same state 
as that in which it was on that night. In the meantime the 
guard of an up train — an emptj^ train — ]:>assing between the 
Hackney Wick station and the Bow station, observed a dark 
object on the ground between the two lines of railway. He 
called the attention of the driver to it: it proved to be the 
body of a man, who was still breathing, but insensible. He- 
was taken to the Mitford Castle Inn, and it was then disco'^ered 
that this person was Mr. Briggs. Gentlemen, Mr. Briggs 
never recovered his consciousness, Imt lingered in Hat state 
until the next evening, when he died, having been conveyed 
in the meantime to his own house. 

It is proper that J should describe to you the state 
in which Mr. Briggs was at • the time he was found. 

' am informed he had several severe wounds, appar- 
ently inflicted by . bhmt mstrument, uswi with great force. 
The skull had been fractured in several {daces. There were 
also other bruises and contusions, which the medical me5i 
who attended him are inclined to admit might be caused by 
the fall from the carriage ; but I believe the medical men will 
think that those injuries which w^ere not done by the fall were 
inflicted by a blunt instrument. ^ The** blood in th6 carriage 
would indicate that violence was •there used. The dress of 
Mr. Briggs was disordered to such an extent as to indicate that 
a serious struggle had taken place. He had been robbed of 
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his watcb and chain. They had been taken forcibly from hifl 
person, because there was subsequently found in the railway 
carriage the broken link of the chain. But he had ikot been 
robbed beyond this. He had four sovereigns in one of his 
trousers pockets when he was found. He had also in the other 
pocket a silver snuffbox, and he had a diamond ring on one 
of his fingers. These articles had no) been taken. That 
is the description of the state of Mr. Briggs at the time he was 
found. 

Nowf it would be well f6r me to describe a little more 
particularly the state of the carriage. If you take this 
to be the. carriage — (referring to a model) — ^Mr. Briggs would 
appear to he sitting on the “near” side, as it is called. A 
large quantity of blood was found on this side, which appears 
to have flowed profusely from the corner seat. There is also 
a good deal of blood on the other part of the seat. I should 
state to you the carriage is not divided, as some carriages 
.are, into c<fmpartmcntR. It is a large and spacious carriage, 
and has a small partition between some of the seats. There 
v'as a small quantity of blood on the window where Mr. Briggs 
sat. Tliere was also blood on other parts of the carriage, 
(m the handle, and, I believe, on some of the door steps, which 
would be produced by his falling out of the carriage, and not 
by his being struck in the train. This blood in the carriage 
lias b<^on (‘xamined by Dr, Lethc‘by, a very careful and efficient 
chemist, and he will show that it was no doubt human blood. 
This would lead to the inference that Mr. Briggs was sitting 
in this comer and had fallen asleep, dozing and resting his 
head against ihe brass rail, and that he had been struck by 
somebody on tbe opposite side on the left temple. Possibly 
then he fell on this seat, where the blood would flow. Then 
appearances would indicate that the murderer, whoever he 
was, had taken Mr. Briggs to the window opposite the door 
and thrown him out. It would be more convenient to throw 
him out at that side, because he would fall between the rails, 
where he would not so soon be discovered. This, however, 
is nol a matter of proof. It may possibly be that Mr. Briggs, 
although bruised and slwnned, may have had sense enough to 
move himself, with a view to getting up or out. The doors, 
I am t^ld, are not locked on either side. 
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ggjHjp Noifr, geatlwen, you may be disposed to ask me iM oau 
inform you whether this murder was committed by one 
person only or by more than one person. It would 
appear, I think, more probable that the violence was 
o<»mmitted by one person. If it was committed by a 
number of thieves Mr. Briggs’s pockets would have 
been rifled, and hi^. snuffbox would have been taken out; 
whereas if the murder was committed by one man alone he 
would take the watch and chain and leave the body, and the 
marvel is that he did it in so short a time. You ipay ask 
with what weapon the blows were inflicted, fo}’, beyond all 
doubt, the blowb weie inflicted by some blunt instrument. 
I have been shown the stick of Mr. Briggs. It is a formidable 
weapon — a large, heavy stick, ivith a handle at one end. Tlie 
stick was covered with blood, and it is now covered vitli blood. 
It is fKJSsible that the stick might have becf>me bloodt'd in th > 
carriage ■without having been used as a weapon ; but } ou will 
see it, and you will judge, assuming the murdcrei to have 
been on the opposite side, \\liether the 'wounds might 
have been produced by that weapon But whether pioduced 
by that weapon, or a life-preserver, or otiier weapon, it is a 
matter on which I am not able to give you any distinct infor- 
mation, Grentleraen, you may be disposed to ask whether, 
on the part of the Crown, wt arc disposed to lepiesent tiiis 
as a premeditated murdei oi a fuituilous one. On that jjoint, 
again* I cannot offer any distinct information, but it would 
appear to mo that the murder was the result of some sudden 
dt'termination. It may be that the murderer, seeing Mi . Briggs 
in the carriage, and being able to’ get in, or being in that 
carriage alone with him, he might have be‘en seized with the 
sudden impulse to r^ossess his watch. I am told a person 
with a second-class ticket might have got into that carriage, 
because, the train being late, the tickets w'cre not examined. 
Any one with a sec'ond -class ticket might have got in and might 
have got out witliout his ticket being examined at Bow. How* 
ever, these arc matters into which it is not requisite for we 
to enter. I have described to you the state of Mr. Briggs’s 
person. I have described to you 0e state of the carriage, 
and I have told you what was found in the carriage. There 
was found Mr. Briggs’s bag, and there was found Mr. Briggs’s 
S 
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There wa« aleo found in that carriage a hat, and that 
is a circumetance of the utmost possible significance. Gentle* 
men, that that hat was not Mr« Bri^s’s is beyond all doubt 
The hat was crushed, apparently as if it had been trod upon 
in a struggle, and Mr. Briggs's hat was not found. The oon- 
olusion appears 'to me inevitable that ^ the murderer, in the 
hurry and excitement of the moment, took the wrong hat. 
He took Mr. Briggs's hat with him and left his own. I 
venture to think that one point in this case which may not be 
dispufbd is this, that the man, w^hoerer he was, who robbed 
and murdered Mr. Briggs left his hat in that carriage. If 
you discover with certainty the person who wore that hat on 
that night you will have tlie murderer, and the case is proved 
almost as clearly against him as if he was seen to do it. 

It is now proper for me to give some description of the prisoner 
at the bar, and to state the circumstances which point to his 
guilt. The prisoner, Franz Muller, is a German. He came 
to England about two years ago, and worked as a tailor for 
several employers, the lust being Mr. Hodgkineon, Great Queen 
Street. Muller had been out of employment for about a week 
before the murder, and he appeared to have been very poor. 
He wished to make his fortune in America, and had no means 
to pay his jmsaage, which amounted, I am told, to about £4. 
It is fair to state, however, that before the murder Muller 
■contemplated going to America, and therefore the fact*of his 
going there is not the slightest evidence against him. Muller 
had a watch and chain of his own, which he was very fond of 
■displaying, but his necessities were such that he was obliged 
to pawn this watch and chain. He pawned the wateh for 
£3 and the chain for £1. Muller lodged at the house of a 
Mrs. Blyth in the Victoria Park, and it is a fact not altogether 
undeserving of consideration that the railway station would 
be on hie way home — or, at all events, would not be out of 
his way home. Now, what were his whereabouts on the 
Saturday night of the murder? After he left his emjdoyer, 
Mr. Hodgkinson, he was in the habit of passing a good deal 
of tiifte at the hotse of Mr. Repsch, a tailor living in Old 
■Jewry Street ; and on thft night he was at Mr. Kepsch's. He 
left there about half-past seven o'clock, saying he was going 
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■ to see some girl of the town with whom he was acquainted. 
He did not return to his lodgings until late at night. The 
landlady sat up until one o’clock, and ho had not returned then. 
But he afterwards went home, and let himself in. He re- 
mained all the Sunday at his lodgings. On Monday morning 
at ten o'clock Muller ^vas in possession of Briggs’s chain. Of 
that there is no question whatever. At ten o’clock on the 
Monday morning he took this chain to the shop of a jeweller 
in Qieapside, of the name of Death. He asked Mr. Death 
what he would give in exchange. Mr. Death valuCd the 
chain at lOs., and he gave Muller anotiicj' chain, which he 
valued at. £3 5s. Mullej- said ho would lake a )ing for the 
difference, and he took a gold ring with a white stone in it 
of the value of 5 r. Muller tlieii left Mr. Death with the 
cliahi and ring, the chain he took being in a small b(>x, with 
the name of Mi-. Death inside, vvhiclj was a circumstance of 
some importance in this case. Muller went to Mr. and Mrs* 
Jlejisch’s with the chain. He w{:^s asked where he had got 
it, and he said he had bought tne chain off a man at the 
London Docks that morning, and had given £3 ITis. for it. 
Now, that was clearly an untruth, for be had got it in ex- 
change. He also said he had bought a ring, which was lilce- 
■wise untrue. On the same day ho goes to Mr. and M’ s. 
Matthews, friends of his, and shows th(‘ra the chain, and gives 
them •an account of it. lie show-s the ring, and says it had 
been sent to him by his father from abroad. This is the 
account he gives of it, and, at the same ume, having no further 
use for the box in which Mr, Death, had jnit the chain, he left 
the box, and gave it to Mrs. Matthews’s little girl. 

Now, gentlemen, Muller therefore clearly had Mr. Briggs’s, 
chain on Monday moining at ten o’clock, and exchanged it for 
another. It may be proper for me to state to you what he did 
with the chain which he got, and what further transactions took 
place with reference t.o this murder. I’he next thing he 
appeai‘8 to have done was to pawn this chain that he had got 
at Death’s. He pawned it for 30fl,, and he contrived to raise 
lOs. more ; he borrowed 6s. off Mrs. I^‘p8ch, he received 6d. 
from Mrs. Matthews in payment of a debt she owed him; 
and with tliat, making £2 lOs. 6d., he goes to the pawn- 
broker and reileems his own watch. The next thing to do 
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is to get hi8 chain out of pawn, which, as I have told you, he 
pawned for £1. He does that by borrowing the money. What 
he does subsequently is this. Having got his own watch 
and chain out of pawn for £3, he takes them to another pawn- 
broker’s, of the name of Cox, who will advance more than 
that — who will advance £4. At thq same time he sells the 
ticket to a man of the name of Glass, in w'hose name he had 
pawned the watch and chain. By this means he makes about 
£4 5s. What does he dr; with this? Why, having got this 
money, he goes to the London Docks — that was on Wednesday 
— he secures a passage by a vessel which was to start next 
day, but did not start till Friday. Now% that is the account 
I liave to give you of Muller before he left this country, with 
respect to Mr. Briggs's chain. And, gentlemen, I think you 
will be satisfied that at this time, before he left the country, 
Muller had not only Mr. Briggs’s chain, but Mr. Briggs’s watch. 
The watch is never seen in England. lie says nothing about 
the Watch to anybody. When he got it what he did with it 
docs not apjjcar, but when he was arrested in America the 
watch of Mr. Briggs was found in his trunk, sewed up in a 
piece of canvas. The account Muller gives of the watch is 
this, that he had the watch for two years. Therefore it can 
hardly, 1 suppose, be suggested that he had taken this watch 
on till: i>assage* That is not his own suggestion. He said he 
hatl hail it two years. I think, therefore, you will ‘’come to 
the concliiLsion that Miiller had the watch and chain before he 
left England. Now, gentlemen, how did he get them? Of 
course, on the i)art of the prosecution, I am willing to try any 
supposition that is consistent wdth innocence. He may say 
he bought the chain which he exchanged with Mr. Death at the 
docks on the Monday morning. He may say that he bought 
the lU’iginal chain, which ]}eloiiged to Mr, Briggs. Then it 
will be a matter for consideration whether MUller was in 
possession of Mr. Briggs’s chain, and gave £3 for it. The 
evidence will satisfy you that Muller w^as in great distress, 
and, if he was unable to raise the money for his passage, 
where was he to get the money to buy a chain ? Would he not 
have got his own watch out of pawn? And if he could buy 
a chain, where could he have got money to buy a valuable 
watch? Tliis, I think, will be one of the greatest difficulties 
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- my learned friends will have to contend with in this part of 
the case. 

Before I pass to another part of the case let me 
remind you that the stolen property is found on Muller shortly 
after the robbery, and ^.hat Muller gives a false account of the 
manner in which he cWe into possession of it. Now, in 
ordinary oases of felony such evidence, I think, you will hear 
from the learned judges, is submitted to juries, and forms 
evidence which makes a strong case against the prisoner. If 
Mr. Briggs had been robbed and not murdered it would •have 
been a strong case. I am not aware tliat the law requires 
stionger evidence in a case that is attended with violence than 
in a case that is not attended with violence ; ljut I can quite 
understand that juiies may require stronger evidence to satisfy 
them. Gentlemen, that strong evidence 1 mean to give you. 
I now refer to the hat which was left in the railway carriage 
(hat produced). Gentlemen, this is the hat ^^hich was left 
in the railway carriage, and beyond^ all doubt it is not Mi . 
Briggs’s hat. The hat boars the name of H. Walker, 19 
Crawford Street, corner of Seymour. Street, Maryleboiie.’* 
The lining is a peculiar one, which you will have the oppor- 
tunity of examining. WTc have got, then, as far as this, that 
the murderer, whoever he was, woie a hat of this kind on tlK 
night in question, which was left in the carriage. Now, gentle- 
men, I believe 1 shall be in a position to satisfy you tJiat this 
was the hat of Miillei’, and that he wore this hat on that very 
night. I will very shortly state to you the evidence ‘which 
will be laid before you on that subject. I believe I shall be 
able to show you under what circumstances this hat w'as liought. 
The tircumst.'inccs are these. Muller was acquainted with a 
cabman of the name >J Matthews. He became acquainted 
with him, having worked some time witli Mr. Waugh, who was 
a relation of the cabman’s wife. He observed the hat which 
the cabman wore, and said, That is a nice hatj where did 
you get it? ” And he said, I got it at Walker’s, in Graw^- 
ford Street,” He tried it on, and found it would not fit 
him. So he said to Matthews, ” I will be mtch obliged if*you 
will get me a hat a size larger, and th^n it will fit me.” It 
was more convenient for the cabman to buy this hat, the street 
being in his beat, than for Muller to buy it himself. The 
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cabman bought this hat for him for 8s. 6d., and Mtiiller paid 
him in kind by giving him a waistcoat and some other clothes. 
That is the account Matthews gives of this hat. It came out 
in this way. It appeared, as I before slid, that Muller on the 
Monday, not wanting the box, gave k to Matthews’s little 
child. Matthews observed on it theiname of Death. He 
saw a placard announcing that the murderer of Mr. Briggs had 
exchanged Mr. Briggs’s chain with one Death. He then 
gave information to the police about the hat, and said, “You 
will «|wbably find the hat to be Muller’s,” and he gave a 
description of it. One side of the brim was worn slightly 
down; he had seen it often; and he will identify this hat as 
clearly as it is possible to identify a hat. But the evidence 
of the identity of this hat does not rest upon the cabman 
alone. I shall call Mr. and Mrs. Bepsch, and Mrs. Repsoh 
will tell you she observed the prisoner wearing this hat. She 
observed him several times put off this hat, and put letters 
in the lining. This was the hat he wore on the Saturday 
night. In Muller’s room after he left was found a hatbox 
with the name “ Walker Co.” on it, so it is quite manifest 
lie had a hatbox of Walker’s. Now, the counsel for the 
defence may say that Walker may make hats for some other 
men than Muller, and the murderer may not have had a hat of 
Walker’s. Gentlemen, Muller had a hat of Walker’s, and if 
nothin the box, where is this hat of Walker’s? This ^vill be 
a question the defence will have to answer. 

Gentlemen, the case does not rest here. The murderer, 
whoever he was, not only left his own hat behind, but he took 
away Mr. Briggs’s hat. You would therefore expect to find Mr. 
Briggs’s hat in his possession. Gentlemen, I believe I shall be 
able to show you by evidence peculiarly striking that Mr. 
Briggs’s hat was found in Miiiler’s possession. It was found in 
his possession when he was apprehended in America. Muller 
himself told Mrs. Eepsch that Matthews had made him a 
present of the hat. The hat was found in Muller’s box in the 
ship in which he was apprehended in America. Gentlemen > 
Mr. Briggs dealt, »and dealt only, with hatters of the name of 
Digance & Co., and there was the name of “Digance A Co., 
Royal Exchange,” in the hat. When young Mr. Briggs saw 
this hat first he expressed doubts of its identity, because he 
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Baid» ''My father^s hat was higher in the crown than this/^ 
He was perfectly right. ^ This hat has been cut down an inch 
or an inch and a half, 1 will call before you the man who 
made this hat, and, alMr. Briggs was in the habit of ordering 
his hats, it w'ould be nude to order. This hat was ordered in 
September, 1863, and k has been well worn since then. Mr. 
Briggs wore what is called a l)ell -crowned hat. I will call the 
man who made it, and ho will say tliis is the hat he made. 1 
will further say that Mr. Briggs complainecJ that this hat was 
too large for him, and some silver paper was put in uiide^: the 
lining. Now, some of that paper has beoTi taken away, but 
not comi»letely taken away, and you will see pieces of silver 
paper still remaining there. The man who made this hat will 
tell yon it has been cut down nn inch or an inch and a half, 
and he wdll further tell you it has not been cut down by a 
hatter- He will say that a hatter would hsive used varnish 
and a hot iron, and he will tell you that this has merely been 
pasted on and sewed — anil sewed very neatly and regularly. 
It Las therefore been cut <lown, not by a hatter, but by one 
who understood sewing. In fact, it has been cut down 
by a tailor, and not a hatter. Now% ycui may ask, wliy did 
Muller cut down the hat? Had he a fancy for a low -ci owned 
hat? ^Vhy, no; for his ovn hat was not low crowned, and 
he wore that. The maker of the hat, a man of the name ot 
Tliorn^^will tell you wiien be made this hat lie wiote the njiine 
of Mr. Briggs inside the lining, as it was the rule to do with 
all customers. That j)art of the liat on which Mr. Briggs's 
name was written is that part which has been taken away. 
Tliat Midler had this hat in his j^ossession is beyond all doubt. 
The,., gentlemen, you will say whether the eviden<*e leads you 
to the conclusion tha on linding the name of Mr. Briggs in 
the hat Muller made this alteration. Midler, on ))eiTig ques- 
tioned, said he had this hut a year. This hat is cl early found 
in Muller's possession wdieu he is apprehended in America, and 
I think the evidence wdll lead you to the conclusion that he 
wore it on the Monday morning after t)jc murder, and not 
before that, because Mr. and Mrs. Regsch cvill tell youttbat 
upon bis coming to them on tlie Monday morning after he had 
«!xcJianged Mr. Briggs's chain for another, which he got from 
Mr. Death, they observed that Muller bad a new hat, clearly 
14 
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different from the one he had on Satt^rda;. They 
attention to it, and said, ^^You have got a new hat,’* He 
said he had had it two months. Why,'* Mr. Repsoh said, 
^'thifi is a guinea hat," "No," MijAer said, “I gave 
Us. 6d. for it." You, gentlemen, will Judge of the value of 
this evidence. I will further observe th It, on Muller’s effects 
being eiamined, a portion of his dress was missing. A portion 
of the trousers he wore on that Saturday night, and some 
other clothes, were missing. I have before told you the 
watch ^'as found in the box? These, then, are the principal 
facts. 

Undoubtedly tlie evidence in this case is what is called 
circumstantial evidence chiefly, but I may remind you that 
it is by circumstantial evidence that great crimes are most 
frequently detected. Murders are not committed in the 
presence of witnesses, and to reject circumstantial evidence 
would be to proclaim immunity to crime. Tliere is a descrip- 
tion of evidence which 1 may be allowed to call evidence of 
facts. Such is the evidence of the watch and chain, such is 
the evidence of the hat cut down, and such is the evidence 
of the box with Mr. Death name on it. There are circum- 
stances which give evidence which cannot be false and which 
cannot be mistaken. Uentlemen, without again re])eating the 
many details of this case, the main facts may be Buiamed up 
tliUR — Mr. Briggs is robbed and murdered in a railway carriage; 
the murderer takes from him his w^atch and chain, and Ukes 
from him his hat; all the articles taken are found on Muller; 
he gives a false statement of how' he got them, and the hat 
left behind is the hat of Muller. Gentlemen, I venture to 
think that if these ciicumstances are proved to you by wit- 
nesses, a stronger case of circumstantial evidence has rarely, if 
ever, been submitted to a jury. If, indeed, after lieai’ing the 
whole case, you can entertain a reasonable doubt of his guilt 
you will acquit him, but if, on the other hand, the evidence 
amounts— I will not say to demonstration, for demonstration 
is a species of proof not to be found in cases of murder — ^but 
if the, evidence leayes no reasonable doubt of the prisoner's 
guilt, I am sure you will %ot hesitate to perform the duty which 
is cast upon you. 
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EVIDENCE FOR THE PROSECUTION. 

ftuchftn Dahi) Bdciun, I examined hj the SoLinTOR-OENERAL — 
^ I reside at 23 Nellm Square, Peckham. Mr. Briggs, the 

deceased, was a relatte of my wife. His age was about sixty* 
nine, his height 5 feet 9 inches. I remember his coming to 
visit us on the 9th of July. He came about five o’clock. He 
had a black bag with him. He dined at my house that day, 
^ind loft about half-past eight. J accompanied him as far as 
the Lord Nelson in the Old Kent Road, and saw him to an 
omnibus, which would tiiko him to King William Street, for 
the purpose of going to Fcnchurch Street railway station. 
When I parted with him he was in his usual health and spirits. 
I knew that he wore a watch and chain, the watch in hie 
waistcoat pocket, the chain being attached to his buttonhole. 
He had a small seal and two keys attached to his ^^aich. He 
had the watch that night; he referred to it to see whether he 
was in time for his train. The nest morning I went to the 
railway, and then to Mr. Briggs’s house bctl^t*eu ten and 
eleven. I saw him, but he was at tlmt time insensible, and 
did not recover up to the time of liis death. I left before he 
died. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant Parry — Was he perfecuy 
sober?-— Yes. 

Was he in good spirits? — Yes. 

Ho was in perfect self-control? — Yes. 

You are quite sure of that? — Yes ; I am quite certain of that. 
Is your wife here? — Yes. 

Was she examined before the coroner?— Yes. 

Do you know whether he had more than one hat?— I should 
think he had. 

Was he a gentleman well off in the world? — believe so. 

And lived in a fair and reasonable style?— Yes. 

Y^ou say that this omnibus that he got into goes up the Old 
Kent Road ?— Yes ; through the Borough and over London 
Bridge. ^ ^ 

And from London Bridge to King *tirilliam Street?— Yes. 
Where did you part with him?— At the Lord Nelson, OW 
Kent Road. The ’bus started from there. 
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t 

Are you aware that any threats had been held out against Da^td ihiohat 
Mr. Briggs ? — Not to my personal knowledge. 

Not to your personal knowledge! Have lou heard some say 
so?— I heard my wife say so. i 

I believe your wife was examined before Ihe coroner? — ^Yos. 

But not before the magistrates? — ^No. ^ 

Mrs. Buchan, examined by Sbbjbant Ballantinb— I am the Mrs. Bu€bm 
wife of the last witness. I jiiu a relative of Mr. Biiggs. He 
was at 9ur hou.se at dinner on the 9th of July. He was in 
his usual health and spirits. He was perfectly sober, I 
never saw him again alive. 

CtONb-examincd by *Sijii.tbant Pakrt — was examined before 
the coroner, but not before the magistrate. I believe that 
m} e\iderice was not con.sidered of any importance; it was 
simply corroborating my husband's statement. 

H<ive jou ever heard any one use any threats towards Mr. 

— Not personally. 

What do you mean by not personally? — ^Not from any one's 
li])s, but 1 have from a third person's lips. The coroner 
askeil me that question. 

Was it a person to whom he objected to send money? 

The Solicitor-Gbnrral objected to the question. 

SuiurnANT pAiUiT — I am only in the exercise of my rights "in 
asking it. 

Tljo Solicitoe-Genbral would not press his objection if his 
friend wished to put the question. 

SuiwBANT Pakrt — don't want the slightest favour, but only 
my right, and especially in a case of this kind. 

The question was not repeated, and the witness retired. 

Thomas Fisiibournb, examined by Mr. Hannmn— I am a ticket T.Fiihbottm 
oollectxir at Fenchurch Street station on the North London 
railway.^ It is my dqjy to mark the tickets. I stand at the 
bottom of the stairs leading to the platform. There is a 
considerable flight of stairs up to the platform which passengers 
have to pass after the^ leave me. I knew the late Mr. Briggs 
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t.Pfihbounie by sight. He was in the habit of travelling by the North 
London railway. | On the night of the 9th of July last I saw 
him. He presjenW his ticket in the ordinary ^ay. It was 
a quarter to ten oj clock. There was a train to start about 
that time. He pA^sented his ticket in time to start by that 
train. It was to' start at 9.45, or about that time. I 
don’t know whether it was a minute or so late. lie spoke 

to me, and I answered him; I marked his ticket. I heard 
of his death about twelve o’clock the next day. 1 went to 
his house and recognised him. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant Parrt—I only look at the 
tickets to “ nip ” them. I nip ” all for the North London 
railway. 


Henry Vernoz Henry Vernez, examined by Mr. Bhasuy— I am a dork in 
* the employment of Messrs, Hobart s & Co. Oii Sutmdav, the 

9th of July last, I went to the Hackney station of the North 
London railway. Jt was about ^en o’clock. I was in com- 
pany with Mr. J(»nes, a clerk in the same ernploynicnt as 
myself. I took a first-class ticket for Higlihurv. Upon tlie 

arrival of the train from Fonchurch Street 1 went to the door 
of u hist-clasM carriage. I opened the door of the carriage, 
which was empty. I and Mr. Jones got into it. I sat on 
the right-hand side going in, and about the centre of the 
carriage ; that is, with my face to the engine. Before tho 
train started Mr. Jon<‘s called my att< jiion to Komething— 
to some blood on his hand. 1 immediately called the guard, 

and the guard got ;i light. TlKiF.we got out. Two other 

]>e ons besides us, who had got into the caniuae, also got out. 

I saw a stick, hat, d a blutk bag in the tariuige when the 
guard brought a light Tl,c guar<l then hekea up the 
carriage, leaving the articles in it. I got into another carriage. 

SERjjaAT Par/iy— I have no questions to ask the witness. 


Sydney Jones Htdnby Jones, examined by Mi . Beasley— I live at 10 Barns- 
bury Park, Islington. I am also a ePrk in the omploymont 
of Messrs. Kobarta Co. ] went to the Hackney station on 
the evening of the 9th July with the last witness. It was 
about ten o’clock. I had a first-class ticket for the train 
1 $ 
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^oing to Highbury. I won’t say that I took itj or my friend. Sydney 
I got into a first-olass carriage with the*|la8t witness. He 
opened the door. On entering it I saw ^ black bag on the 
left-hand side on t^e seat nearest the door. I put it on the 
opposite aide. 

Cross-examined by Sbbjeant Parry — I knew Mr. Briggs 
very well. I was in the same bank with him as a clerk. I 
had seen him daily for the last twelve months. I had laio\m 
him about four years. 

Bhn.uiok Amw, examined by the Solicitob-Gknbbal — I am B, Ames 
a guard on the North London railway, and was guard of the 
train which left Fenchnrch Street at 9.50 j).m. on the 9th of 
July. It was five minutes after its time. As we were late 
in arriving at Fehchurch Street I had not time to examine the 
tichets or shut the doors. I knew Mr. Briggs as a passenger. 

I did not observe him Ihat^ night. When the train arrived at 
the IJaciuiey sLition my atteiit.ion \\us called by Mr. Vernez to 
No. 69, first-class can’iago. i noticed something was the 
mutter. I wont back to the brake van and procui*ed my hand- 
lump, and then examined the carriage. On the near side 
cu.shiou there Aveiv murks of blood — that ie, the cushion 
noarest the engine — and on the quarter-lights on the near side 
there ^were marks of blood. The quarter-light is a square 
of glass that shows light, into the carriage even with the seat. 

After examining that part of the carriage I found the hat, 
stick, and bag- (The hat and stick were showm to the witness, 
and he said that they were like those he saw.) T^ere were 
marks of blood upon the lut, wliich was crumpled up, and also 
<»n the stick and bag. 1 pulled up tin? windows of the carriage 
und locked the doors. There were no passengers in the 
carriage when I went to inspect it. I locked up the carriage 
UR it was, with the hat, stick, and bag in it. I telegraphed 
on to Chalk Farm, Mr. Greenwood is stationmaster there. 

When we arrived at Chalk Farm he examined the carriage* 
und^ locked it up, awl it,, was brought to Bow station. It 
has not been used since. Ic stands in the shed there now. Mr. 
Greenwood took charge of the hat, stick, and bag as lost 
prop^ty, 
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B» Amet CrosB-examined by Serjeant Parrt — ^There wag a good deal 
of blood, ag there fcere a great many spots on the cushions. I 
did not notice any olood on the floor. On the opposite cushion 
there was a finger mark, as though a person's hand had been 
wiped there. The blood was in a liquid state when I saw it. 
There was blood on the glass of the window — blood about the 
siiso of a crown piece, and it was trickling down the glass. 

Was it a large pool of 1 flood that you saw'/ — I should think 
about the size of a sixpenny piece fOr a little more. That was 
on the cushion. There was more than one spot — th(iie weit* 
two or three. T cannot give the time I arrived at Hackney. 
I can give the time we lefr. We loft Funchurch Street station 
at 9.50. We left Hackney at 10.15, and Bow at one minute 
past ten o’clock. There is a station between Bow find 
Hackney — Victoria Park station, sometimes called Hackney 
Wick. I left Victona at 10.15. 1 have not measured the 
distance between Bow station and Hackney, 1 did not see 
Mr. Briggs that night. 1 did not see him at Bow stfition. 
We left Hackney Wick at 10.5, and Hackney at 10.15. W(> 
stayed thei'e about four minutes. We differ in the length ot 
time going the journey. It diffeis sometimes owing to tho 
state of the w'eather acting on the rails — as slippery weather. 

On that night how long were you going from Bow to HaoktiCy 
Wick? — From three minutes to three and a half minutes. I 
had nothing to do with the discovery of the body. • 

Re-examined by the Solicitor-GbnhraIi — I discovered blood 
on the quarter-light and offside cijshion on the same side of 
the carriage. It was about the feize of a fourpenny piece, 

I examined the door on the other side — ^thero was blood there- 
on the handle on the offside. 


WnuTlmmc William Timms, examined by Serjeant Ballantine — I aw 
a guard on North London railway. I brought a train of 
empty carriages from Hackney Wick station on 9th July. I 
left about twenty minutes past ten. We have to go over the 
canal bridge at that point. The driver called my attention 
to something in the six-foot way.* I put on the brake, and 
stopped the train as soon as possible. Upon examination we 
found the body of a man lying in the six-foot way. He waa 
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lying on his back, with his head towards Hackney. He was Wm. nonji 
lying straight about midway on the Bix-fpjiyt way between the 
up and down lines. I picked the body up, and took it to a 
neighbouring public-house. He was alive at the‘ time. 

Medical men were sent for directly. 

Cross-examined by SmuEANT Parry — It took four or five 
of us to carry the body. No persons came to the place where 
the body was till they were called upon. I went to the public- 
house to get assistance. Several other persons came to help 
besides those who carried the body. I should think there 
might have been a dozen altogether. 

By the Chief Baron — He was lying in the six-foot way 
between the up and down lines, and with his head towards 
Hackney. 


Alfred Ekin, examined by Mr. Hannrn — I was the engine- Alfk^ Wa 
driver of the train of which the last witness was guard. We 
started from Victoria Park station about 10.20 p.m., and pro- 
ceeded on the line towards Fenchurch Street, On my way- 
my attention was directed towards something on the line. It 
was a black object, and was lying on the six-foot way about 
half-way between the two stations. We were just entering 
on the canal bridge when I saw it. I called the attention of 
the la«t witness to what I saw. I stopped the engine as Soon 
as possible, and backed to the spot where the body was lying. 

I did not take part in carrying it to the, public -house. I 
stopped with the engine. I did not see any more of the body 
aft^mards. When I first called the attention of the last 
witness to it there was nobody else there but our fireman. No 
one came to the sj)ot before the last witness had gone to the 
public-house. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant Parry— Where the body was 
■found do tlie rails run on an embankment? — Yes. 

How high is that embankment?— About 8 or 9 yards. 


Edward Douoan (PoliJe Constable K71), examined by E, Donftft 
Ml’. Beasley — I was on duty in Wick Lane, Bow, about 
twenty minutes past ten on the night of the 9th of July. 
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&l>o«Kan In consequemse of a cry I heard on the line I went up the- 
embankment, aboilt eight or nine steps up. There is a 
kind of path made there by persons going tup and down at 
the corner of the bridge. 1 saw several persons carrying a 
gentleman down off the line. I accompanied those persons to 
the Mitford Castle public-house. I sent for a surgeon, seeing 
the condition of the deceased. I searched his pockets, and 
found four sovereigns and some keys in the left-hand side 
trousers pocket, and in the vest ppeket a florin and half of a 
first-class railway ticket of the North London railway. In 
the right-hand side trousers pocket there wore lOs. 6d. in 
silver and copj»er, some more keys, a silvci snuffbox, and 
a number of letters and papers, and a silk handkerchief, and 
a diamond ring on the little finger, which I took away. ITien 
was a gold fastening attached to his waistcoat, but 1 could 
not undo it. I observed his dress, saw that his shirt was 
rumpled, and that there was one black stud in the front, which 
I took away, only one, T have iweasurcd the distance from 
the Bow station to the spot where the body was found. 
It was 1434 yards, and from the spot to Hackney Wick station 
740 yards. The whole distance from Bow to Hackney Wick 
is 1 mile and 414 yards. I have not measured from Hackney 
Wick to Hackney. 

• 

f. Toulmin Mr. Francis 1’oulmin, examined l)y vSbiiukant BWaih 
UN® — I am a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, carry- 
ing on my business in Lower Cla])tcyi. 1 was the usual medical 
attendant of Mr. Briggs. I believe that he w^as in his seven- 
tieth year. He enjoyed very good health until this spring, 
when he was attac^vcd with erysipelas, but from this he had 
perfectly recovered, though in danger for some time. On 
the morning of the 10th July I was sent for between two and 
three o’clock. I arrived before three. I found that he was 
still living, but groaning, and was perfectly unconscious. I 
attended him from time to time till he died, which was at a 
quarter before twelve o’clock on the Suvday night, tit was 
a hopeless case. After his death I made a careful post- 
mortem examination. This was on the Tuesday following, and 
in the presence of Mr. Brereton, Mr. Cooper^ and others. I 
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made notes of it immediately after. The cartilage of the left f. Toolmln 
ear was severed by a jagged wound; about an inch anterior 
to the left ear was a deep wound, extending to the bone, if not 
into it. Over the temporal muscle was a contused wound — 
a Rupei’ficial and grazed wound, not a deep wound. There 
were s'everal incised wounds on the scalp, as many as four, and 
one other, near the crown of the head, behind the others, 

3 inches long, behind the vertex. It was an incised wound. 

The other wounds were about J incli in length, having a 
directif^i all from befoie to behind. That applies to all 
wounds on the top of the head. Those wounds all extended 
to the pericranium, hut had not divided it. On removing 
the scalp the shell was found to be extremely fractured ; the 
fissures extended in various directions, radiating from the 
centrf'. 1 have some slvetches here. 

Skiweant Bai.lantine — T hank you. We won’t trouble 

you for them now. 

Witness — The fissures radiated, as it w^ere, from a centi'e. 

Does that imply one blow or more? — I cannot say. A 
portion of the outer commencement of the parietal bone, 

I inch long and ^ inch wide, wms perfectly separated, and fell 
out. Tlicre was an effusion of blood between the neck and 
the skull cap or calvarium. There was also a further effusion 
of blood between the skull cap and the dura mater. The 
temporal bone was driven in upon the brain. 

In your opinion, wore all or any of these wounds inflicted 
by a sharp or a blunt instrument? — I cannot account for the 
wounds on the top of the head except on the presumption that 
they were inflicted by a blunt instrument, used with consider- 
able force. I think that the wound on the left ear was also 
inflicted by a blunt instrument ; but of that 1 cannot speak so 
certainly; that was my impression. 

Are you able to say whether many blows wore struck? — 

There were four or five distinct wounds on the scalp which 
would account for so many distinct blows. 

Doesithe blunt in^trunient apply to all of these? — Yee. I 
was especially guided to t^iink that, because the pericranium 
was not divided, which it would have been by a sharp instru- 
ment. 
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F. touimlDi Were there any wounds about the head which could be traced 
to a sharp instrument? — ^No. 

Cross-examined by Sbbjeajjt Parrt — There were five or 
six wounds altogether. 

Speaking with reference to all these wounds, must consider- 
able force have been employed? — The contused wound on the 
temple might have arisen from a fall. 

You have said that the incised wounds on the crown of the 
head were 3 inches long; how 6eep were they? — Not more 
than ^ inch — perhaps not quite so much. 

How tall was Mr. Briggs? — ^About 5 feet 8 inches. 

What weight was he ? — Ha had decreased in fiesh. 

I did not ask you that; be good enough to answer my ques- 
tion? — Between 11 and 12 stones. 

I do not suppose you weighed him. Was he more than 
12 stones? — I should say not. 


SiSSl®* Mr, AiiPRKi) Hbnrt Brbreton, examined by the Solicitor- 

Brereioii . * ^ ■* 

General — I am a surgeon, residing at the Old Ford Road. 1 
w'as called to see Mr, Briggs about eleven o’clock on Saturday, 
9th July, at the Mitford Castle public-house. I was the first 
medical man that saw him. 1 found him in a lower room 
near the bar. He was lying on a table, evidently suffering 
froSa concussion of the brain. In consequence of the room 
being close, I had him removed from the lower room to an 
upper room, and laid on a mattress on a table. I attempted 
to restore reaction by different metiiods, but could not succeed. 

By Baron Martin — You failed? — Yes. 

Examination resumed — Describe distinctly the injuries which 
he had received? — There was a jagged cut wound across th© 
cartilage of the left ear. In front of that ear there was also 
another jagged wound, and above the same ear there was also 
a swelling, a scalp tumour. There were also two deep wounds 
on the vertex of the head. 

Could you judge how these wounds were inflicted?— i made 
two distinctions at the time between those wounds on the 
vertex of the head and those on the left side of the head. I 
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think that those on the left side of the head were owing 
the fall from the carriage. Those above I attributed to some 
blunt instrument. 

Some of the injuries you refer to a fall and some to a blunt 
instrument used with violence? — ^Yes, 

He never recovered his consciousness? — No. 1 was with 
him during the whole night until six o’clock the next morning, 
when he was attended by Mr. Toulmin. 

I believe you made soipe examination of the railway car- 
riage^ — That was at six o’clock on the Sunday morning. I 
found there was blood on tlie carriage. On the offside there 
was evidently blood sf)urted, on the outside lower panels of the 
carriage and the inside of the door. There was blood also on 
the iron 8tef>, and on the footboard of the carriage and the 
platfoim. 

The wooden step? — Yes. There was some blood on the 
hinder wheel of that division of the carriage. I did not 
observe any on the door handle. 1 found a link of a chain in 
the carriage, and gave it to the police. I found it on the near 
side mat in front of the near side cushion. 

Shbjeant Parut — I have no questions to ask. 

Mr. ViNC’ENT Mkrton Coopbr, examined by Mr. Hannbn — IV. Cooi 

urn 41 member of the Poyal College of Surgeons. I was 
in to see Mr. Briggs shortly after tlie accident. It was about 
an hour afterwards. I made an examination with the other 
witnesses, I have not been in Court while they were 
examined, and have not heard their evidence. There were 
some scalp wounds over the two parietal bones, a jagged 
wound of the left ear, a few bruises about the forehead, and a 
large and deep wound in front of the ear. There was a tumour 
over the left side of the left ear. The skull was fractured. 

Were any of these wounds caused by a blunt instruihent? — I 
think that the wounds on the top of the head were caused by 
a blunt instrument, but not the wounds over the left ear. I 
thinV they were causecl by coming into contact with a stone 
•on the railway. • 

Sbrjbaiit Parry — I have no questions to ask this witness, 
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GjaoRGB Greknwood, examined by the SoLiorpoB-GaNABiAn 
• — I am the stationmaster at the Chalk Farm station of the 

North London railway. On Saturday, 9th July, Ames, at 
' 10,30 p.m., drew my attention to the first-class compartment 

of a carriage there. I took from it a hat, bag, and walking 
stick (produced). I locked tiieni up till next morning, and 
then gave them to Lambert, the f)oliccman. 

CTo^^R-examined hv Serjeant P\rrt— I took the hat out 
of the carriage about 10.30. I took it to my own room and 
locked it up for the night. I am sure of that, and on Sunday 
morning I gave it to Lambert. It is now in exncHy the same 
condition as when I had it. The lining of the hut has been 
torn a little since. Tlie lining was pointing upwards when 
I took it out, as if the hat had been pressed down hard on 
the head and then pulled of! and the lining taken out with 
it. 


Lambort Lewis Lambert (Police Constable K311), examined by the 
SouaTOR-fyENERAL — I am a police constable. I went, on the 
afternoon of Sunday, 10th July, to the Chalk Farm station, 
and the stationmaster there handed me a hat, stick, and bag. 

' (Articles produced and identifi,ed.) I took them to Mr. 

Briggses house in (lapton Square. The stick and bag w^ere 
by young Mr, Briggs, but the hat he knew nothing of. 
I then took them to Bow station and g 've them to Inspector 
Kerressey, They were in my care till I gave them to him. 

Cros^-examined by Sbbieant Parjiy — Young Mr. Briggs 
would not owm the hat. He said he did not know anything 
of it — that it was m ' his father's. That was the hat found 
in the carriage. I had nothing to do with the other hat (that 
belonging to Mr. Briggs). 


Kerrassey Walter Kerressey (Police Inspector K), examined by Mr. 
Beasley — I produce a hat, stick, and bag, (Articles identified.) 
I received them from Lambert. I Ijanded the hat ov^r to 
Inspector Tanner on the 11th, and Vhe stick and bag after 
the last examination at Bow Street. Up to that time they 
were in my care. On Sunday morning, 10th July, I went 
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to Bow station, about ten in the morning. 1 there saw in a W. Keemi 
shed a railway carriage. The door handle on the offside 
was bloody; that is the offside going towards Hackney. 

There was blood also on the cushions, on the front part of 
the carriage, and also on the near window. Tliere was a little 
blood on the off window, on the footboard outside, and step, 
on the same side as the handle, and on the panel of the car- 
riage outside, on the same side. I then went to Mr. Briggs's 
house about eleven o’clock.^ I saw him; he was then alive, 
but insensible. On Tuesday morning 1 observed on his waist- 
coat a hook, which 1 produce. It was fatltened to the waist- 
coat at the tliird buttonhole. Mr. Thomas Briggs gave it to 
me on the Tuesday. I saw him take it off the w'aistcoat. It is a 
patent hook difficult to undo — lie knew how to undo it. If 
closed, there are not many persons who would know how to 
open it. I produce also a ring wliicb I received from Police 
Sergeant Prescott. It is a small “ jump " ring. Mr. Brere- 
ton was present at the time 1 !‘ec.civod it. 1 also produci‘ a 
gold chain, to which there were attached a swivel, seal, and two 
keys. 1 received them from Mr. Death. 

Cross-examined by Sbiueajvt Pariiy — I had directions 
from Sir Richard Mayne to go to New York on the 22nd of 
July. Up to that time I had been making inquiries with 
respect to this case. I know Thomas Lee. He was not 
examined before the coroner in my presence. I heard he'^'w**. 
examined. 

Have you not, in the course of your inquiries in this case, 
heard that Mr. Briggs was seen alive on the night of the 
murder at the Bow station ? 

The Solioitor-Gisneual — I object to that question. The 
matter is not in evidence either on the part of the Crown or 
of the prisoner. 

Ser^nt Parry — I apprehend that if the witness heard a 
fact of so important a character as this, and that fact is kept 
from the jury, I have a right to ask a witness, whose special 
duty it was to mate iiltjuiries, whether such a fact was not 
heard of, on the ground that it goes to tho credit of the witness. 

CnnsF Baron Pollook decided against the question being 
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|r, put, on the ground that if such questions were admitted they 

would let in a flood of hearsay evidence that would take up 
time without advancing the case. 

Crofis-esamination resumed — On the 11th July 1 first heard 
of the reward of £200, viz., £100 by the Government and 
£100 by the bank. The Noith London railway afterwards 
offered another £100. It was offered within a week. I saw 
it placarded at several stations and at Bow, my station, and 
I have seen it advertised iu the nev spapers. I have no doubt 
the placards were on the walls ol London, but I did not notice 
them. 1 am sure the handle of the door was bloody. Ihere 
was no blood on Mr. Briggs’s hands. 


^PtElitheby Dr. Hbnrt Letheby, examined by the Solioitor-Gbneral — I 
am a professor of chemistry at Ihe Ixmdon Hospital. I made 
a particular inspection of the railway carriage with a view to 
ascertain if there was blood and the nature of the blood. I 
examined the carriage on Tuesday. 26th Jul}', at Bow. It 
was No. 69. I examined the first 'i*ompartment next to the 
buffers; there were three or four compartments. This was 
the end compartment. I observed, on the seat of the carriage, 
blood was upon two of the cushions. 1 have measured the 
globules of the blood, and I believe it to be human blood. 
It^ad all the characteristics of human blood. It war the 
first cushion on the left-hand side as were facing the front 
of the carriage, the cushion nearest the engine. The cushion 
had been turned, ihe leather side uppermost, so that the blood 
had been retained in the cushion. There was blood on the 
glass immediately pbove the cushion. It had the charac- 
teristics of human olood, and, from the coagulum in it, had 
been living when it came on the glass. It contained particles 
of brain matter. There were two spots like splashes. They 
were about the size of sixpences Such an efTeot would have 
been produced by a blow if a |)er8on had been sitting on that 
part of the carriage, and had been struck on tiie left side of 
his head; as he was leaning against tho glass that^'effect 
might have been produced. Tliere f^ere about thirty spots of 
blood on the opposite cushion, the one furthest from the 
engine. There were two on the other cushion on the same 
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side. Iq fact there was blood on all four of the cushions. 
There were spots of blood outside the door, and on the 
carriage, which trailed in the direction of the binder part. I 
examined the stick; there was blood on it. (Stick pro- 
duced.) I see it there now. There is very little there, 
though it covers nearly the whole of the stick, from the 
bottom to the top. I did not see any blood on the top, or 
for 6 inches downwards. 

Cross-examined by Sbuje^nt Parry — examined the carriage 
on the*2f)th July, and the stick on the 6th October. There was 
very little blood on it, but it is there now. It does not 
require magnifying power to see it, but it requires magnifying 
power to discover it to be blood. I used a microscope and 
also chemical tests to determine the character of the stains. 
I have not examined anything else at the request of the 
prosecution, but the carriage and the stick. 


John Death, examined by Sbr-ieant Ballantinb — I live at 55 Death 
Cheapside, and am a jeweller. I know the prisoner at the 
bar very well. On Monday, 11th July, he came into my 
shop, just before ten in the morning. I was called into the 
shop, and a chain was handed to me by my brother, saying 
that the customer wished to part with it in exchange. (Mr. 

Brigg^s’s chain produced.) That is tlie chain. I examined 
the chain closely with a magnifying glass, in presence of the 
prisoner. Then I went to some scales behind him, and 
weighed the chain. As I did so he turned round to see me 
do it. I then told the prisoner that I would give him £3 10s. 
for it. He silently accepted that price, and said he would 
take a chain in exchange of the same cost. I produced a 
chain at £3 Ihs. He made some objection to it, because it 
had drop appendages. I persevered to sell that chain. He said 
that he would take it if I would sell it at the same price, £3 lOs. 

I objected. I then found a chain worth £3 5s. I showed him 
that, and he very shortly accepted that chain. I asked my 
brother for a box, ^hich was given to me. I put the chain 
in the box, and made St parcel of it. (Box produce^,) I 
gave him the box, and, after a mementos pause, said, ** What 
will you take for the 6s J” He immediately said, “A 
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i>«ath finger ring*’’ I showed him about half a dozen on a card* 
one of which was Ss., and he accepted the one worth fis., 'after, 
putting it on his finger, instead of the fis. in money. (Box 
produced.) This is the same size, shape, and colour as the 
box in which I packed the chain. I believe it to be the same 
box. 

Take the chain of Mr. Briggs, and tell mo whether a jump 
ring formed part of the chain? — There must have been a jump 
ring to this chain at this junction to connect the two parts of 
the chain and the hook together.* There is now a piece of 
wire to it. It is the same as when I examined it first. It 
is a common pin without a head, bent round, which served 
the same purpose as a jump ring. There was also a [>iece 
of string holding together the two parts of chain, tied in such 
a way that if the jump ring had given way the two parts of 
the chain would still remain together. The jiiece of string 
has been used for the })iirpose of attaching a gold key to the 
chain, so that the chain w^ould not part if the jum]» ring were 
broken. It is in the same condil-ion as when I first saw it. 
I gave information to the police in this matter tlu' same after- 
noon as the piisoner hari ])een there, and accompanied the 
officers to New York. There waxs n while conulian stone, 
with an engraved liead, in the ring which I sold to Muller 

Oosfl-oxamined by Sbhjrant Pakrt— It is voy common to 
.«iwhange goods in my busijxess. My brother saw the prk;oncr, 
and the prisoner saw' me weigh the cl ain ; l»e was close to it, 
only a show-case parting him. 1 don’t knew what passed 
between the prisoner and my bruther before 1 came into the 
^^hop. The prisoner did not sja’.ak to me about the chain. It 
was handed me b my brother. My brother is now minding 
tlie shop, and can soon be here if requijed. I Lad never, to 
my knowledge, seen the prisoner in my shop before. I am 
mostly in the shop, but iny brother is constant, ]y there, 
and might have dealings with which 1 was not personally 
acquainted. 

Take that chain (chain belonging to Muller, and referred 
to as having been seen in his posnossicftj some time ^ before 
the murder.) Now, Mr. Death, tefi me did not the prisoner, 
in November, 1863, get a link pmt to that very chain at your 
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shop, aiiid pay you Is, 6d. for itf-«-Certainly not, to my ^ohii 
knowledge. 

Did he not call two or three times after he had left the 
chain to have the link put to it^ — never saw the prisoner 
before the 11th of July to my knowledge. 

Babon Mabtin suggested that as there were three chains in 
qtiestion it would be best to distinguish Mr. Briggs's chain 
as No. 1, the chain given by Mr. Death in exchange as No. 2, 

and Muller’s own chain as No, 3, 

• 

(VogS- examination resumed — ^Now, look at that chain (No. 3) 

( arefully T — I don't tliirik I ever saw it before. I could not swear 
to my own workmanship in such a matter as putting in a link. 

Do you recollect m .lune last the prisoner offering to 
exchange another chain at your shop? — I do not. My 
memory is veiy good for persons; and if he had done so I 
Hunk 1 should have leincmbered him. 

liOfjk again at that cliaiii (No. o) and tell rue whether a 
Imk has been biokeii? — 'this chain lias been mended. I 
ciiinoi say ^slu'ilicr it is lU} work or not, 1 Cannot remember 
it ; in lad, I am sure 1 have ncvei seen this chain before. 

iU.‘-cxamined by the Solicitor>Gexekal--A 8 far as my 
memory hvim'a me, uj) to the morning of the llth of July 1 
h.id jieviu’ seen the prisoner befojo. 

'rhy (‘iiiijF Baron-- H ad you not better send Tor the btovher 
ot Ml. Death/ 

Seimraxt Barlax'ii.ne — We iiave sent for him, and he will 
hr here very sliortjy. 


Mrs. Elutx Blyth, examined by Mr. Kanxtsx — I am the wife Mm, Blytli 
of (h'orge Blyth, a messenger. living at IG Park Terrace, Old 
Pord lUvad. I know the prisoner at the bar. Tie lodged 
at our house for about seven weeks ending the 14th of July. 

Be occupied the first-floor back. He took his meals with us. 

T knew he was a tailor. He usually left our house at half-past 
«even jn the mornigg, or from that till eight. I remember 
Hie morning of Saturday^ 9th July. 1 hrav tlie judsouer at 
■eleven o’clock that morning. When he wmt out I did not 
him home at any particular time at night. I sat up 
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Mfi. Blytt) till eleven o^olock that night. He had not then come home* 
He had a latchkey. I did not hear him come home. Mjr 
husband and myself went to bed at eleven o’clock. I saw/ 
the prisoner next morning between eight and nine o’clock* 
He breakfasted with us, and stopped at home all day. In th<[ 
evening we — ^my husband, myself, and the prisoner — went out 
together and returned together. He spent the day with ub 
on Sunday. On Monday morning I saw him between seven 
and eight o’clock. He breakfasted with us, and left tlie 
house about eight o’clock. I saw him next between eight and 
nine on the same evening. He sj)ent some time with us, and 
showed us a gold albeit chain (chain No, 2, Mr. Death’s, pro- 
duced). I don’t know^ whether that is the chain. I did not 
examine it enough to know' it again. It is something similar 
to it. He said nothing about it. He remained Tuesday and 
Wednesday, and loft on the Thursday morning. When he 
came to us be brought a hatboi and a long black box. This 
hatbox (the one produced) has the same name, Walker, 49 
Crawford Street, Marylebone,” upon it. I found that box 
in the prisoner’s room after be left, and gave it to the police 
constables when they came to make inquiries. 

Cross-examined by Sbrjeant Pi^RRT — ^He passed the day on 
Sunday much the same as usual, and there was n - thing 
different in his manner. I have known the prisoner more 
than twelve months, and have found him a quiet, inoffensive, 
well-behaved young man. I have had plenty of opportunities 
of judging of his temper, as he used to take his meals with 
us. He took every meal with us on that Sunday. I consider 
he was of a kind and humane disposition. We usually took 
a Sunday walk together. He walked out with us on the 
Sunday, and exhibited the same manner he usually exhibited. 
My husband has not been examined either before the coroner 
or before the magistrate. He has not been examined at all. 

Did the prisoner wear the same dress on the Sunday that 
he wore on the Saturday? — ^Yes. 

Did he wear the same dress on the Monday as on the 
Saturday and the Sunday? — I cannot r,:)collect whether the* 
trousers he wore were light or dark; but he wore the same 
coat. I have seen the coat since, and have recognised it as the 
one he wore. (Coat produced and handed to the witness.^ 
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That k the coat he had on on the Saturday, Sunday, and Ifpi. Blytli 
Monday, but I am not sure as to the trousers. 1 am sure 
that he wore the same trousers on Saturday and Sunday, but 
I am not sure about Monday. He was lame, 1 think, of the 
loft foot. He wore a slif)j)er on the Satiirduy, which I have 
given up to the police. (Slipper produced.) That is the 
slipper. I see it is for the right foot, but I am not quite . 
sure which foot was lame. I am quite suie he was lame, 
and went out with a slipper f^ri on tlu- Satnnlav. This is the- 
slipper lift at ray house by the pTisoner. I gave lha.t slipper 
to Insj»ector Tiddy with the hatbox. The piisoner got lame 
on (he Thursday. lie was eonlidential with us, l>iit I don’t 
know whore he was going on the Monday. I did not know 
then whether he had l)eeu to l<K>k after a ship at the docks. 

I knew of his intention to go to America a fortnight previous 
1o the 14th of July. He told us when he left the name of 
file ship he was going to New York in— the ‘^Victoria.” He 
did not give us any address m New York, I recollect a letter 
Trom liim shortly after he left. (Letter produced.) That is 
the letter. (Letter lead.) It is from the prisemer, and the 
envelojio is diieoted to Mrs. Blyth, IG Park Terrace, Old 
Poi’d Uoad, Victoria Park, N.E., London (in pencil). It is 
as follows : — 

Oil tla* July 16, in the morning. 

Hear J^h-ieiuh. — I am glad to confess that I cannot liave a better time, 
a« i if the sun phuicfi nke ami the wind blows fair, a& it is at 

the pr*>ent nioment, ovcrytlnng will go well. 1 cannot write any 
more, only I have no jiostage; you will be so kind to take that letter 
in. 

The post mark is Worthing, ICth July, 18G4. 

Oo you know the prisoner’s age? — I believe about twenty- 
tlu'oe or twenty-four. I never washed for the prisoner until 
the lust week, and then I washed six new shirts for him. 

Pc-esamined by the SoLieiTaR-GBNEiiAL — We were walking 
from six to nine o’clock on the Sunday night. 

B> PAftoN MARTrN— 4rho pi’isouer lind a. pair of slippers. He 
took one slipper out with hitn on Saturday. This is the one 
he wore on his bad foot, the one he took out with him. The 
other slipper he left at Mrs. Repsch’s, 

)> 
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ftwwBlyth G»oege Bltth, examined by Mr. Giffakd — I am husband 
of the last witness, I walked out with the prisoner and my 
wife on the Sunda}’. We usually left home together to go 
to work between half-past seven and a quarter to eight. From 
the 7th to 14th July wc did not go from lionie together in 
the moniing. 1 left him at home every morning during that 
time. I went to tovni at my ordinary time. On Sunday, the 
10th, we walked in the Victoiia Park, wliich is tAVo minutes' 
walk from my house. He retjirned with \is, and 1 hoard 
him go upstairs to bed. On tlje Monday evening he g>t home 
after I got home. It was between eight and nine. He and 
a man named Hatfa came in togelhci. I noticed that he liad 
a new chain. 1 had not noticed whellier he liad been wearing 
a chain for some time j^n^vioiisly. He had not om- for two 
or three weeks. Before tliat two or tlirec Aveeks I had seen 
him wearing a chain, but tlie ebain I saAV on the Monday was 
a different one. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mkicali^e — H e ceased to go to work 
with me on the 7th, which Avas 'about the time he liurt his 
foot. A cart, lie said, had run against it and hurt it. He 
used to wear a slipper up to the Sunday. lie Avore a slipper 
on Sunday morning. We walked all the time, I believe, in the 
Victoria Pai'k on the Sunday evening. J do not remember 
sitting down, or whether he sat or not. His dress on Satur- 
day and Sunday w^as the same. I don’t knoAA' Avhat Ife Avore 
on the Monday. I did not see him much on Monday. I 
went out to my wojk. (Coat produced.) lliis is like the coat 
he wore on Saturday and Sunday. To the best of my belief it 
is the coat. I could not swear to it. He Lore the character 
of being a very well-conducted young man in every respect. 
He was, I should say, of a kind and humane disposition. 1 
never heard of his getting into rows or committing any 
assaults. He bade me good-bye on Thursday moiming. He 
told me he w^as going by the ” Victoria " from the London 
Docks to New York. I had known for a fortnight that he 
was going to New York. He had made it public tp all his 
friends, ^ 

By a JuRon — I left him about half-past seven on Saturday 
morning and returned at seven in the evening. I did not 
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«ee Muller change his coat at any time on Saturday or Sunday. 0 ew 0 e BljrtiH 
I did not see him at all between Saturday morning and Sunday 
morning. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Sarah 1?rp8ch, examined by the Solicitor- Mrs. Bepieli 
Gbmcral — I am wife of Mr. William Kepscb, a tailor, 12J 
Jewry Street, Aidgate. 1 am an Englivsb woman born of 
German parentri. My husband is a German. I have known 
the jiri^jucr Muller for HonH**t.inie. Jric worked m a tailor with 
Mr. Hodgkiiison u]) to ihu 2n(l July. After that he was not 
in any cmploynienl. lie used to ermie to our house from time 
to time after 2ijd July. V/e w'ere on fritmdly terms. He had 
a W'atch and chnin of Iiis r>wn. I have seen them. I saw him 
wearing them last yliilc working for Mr. Ho<1gkinson. He 
said he had pledged watch and cliain separately. Gii Saturday, 

9tb July, Muller had not got them out of pMge. He came 
to our house on tliat dav between twelve and one, or between 
eleven and one, and remained till half-past seven in the 
evening. He was at wo?’k tliere — I don’t know whether for 
liimsolf or a friend, Ho met with an accident on the Thursday 
previous, and wore a slipper on that day. 1 don’t know whether 
he came In the slipper on the Saturday, but he wore a slipper 
during the day on the right foot — in fact, two slippers. He 
used to wear slif^pers wdieu at work. 1 don't know whether he 
went away with a slipper on. I havo here the slipper of the 
left foot, which I found after he was gone. The right slipper 
gone. He had liis boots — two boots — with him during the 
day. I can’t say whether he had two boots at ou)* house on 
Saturday. I don’t know whether he came in them in the morning, 
or whether he had them on when he went away. I was out when 
he wont away in the evening. But neither of the boots were 
left behind, bo that he had taken away both boots and one 
slipper. When he came in on the Saturday morning he wore 
green and black trousers, but he changed them for an older 
pair of striped trousers to w'ork in. He must have put on 
the newer trousers \ahen Jie went away, because the working 
pair were left behind. I sertv him next on the Monday morning 
between ten and eleven o’clock. He then had on a pair of 
light trousers, having left on Saturday in a pair of dark ones. 
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itINiA Od the Monday morning he came in both boote. He showed 
me a chain on Monday morning. (Chain No. 2 handed to 
witness.) I believe this to be I he same chain. He said he 
bad bought it in the docks that mornings and had given 
£3 15s, for it. He had also a plain gold ring, witli a white 
stone and a liead engraved u])o!i it, on his finger, lie said 
he had paid 7s. dd. for tliai at the same jdace that he had 
bought the chain. My Jinsband saw him on Momlay morning 
as well as myself. On thaf morning I observed that he had a 
new' hat on which 1 had never seen helbro. 1 lold Tiiin he 
was very extra vagant in having another new liat. He said 
that his old one was smashed, and he Lad tiin)wn it in the 
dustholo. My Iinsb.nnd usKed liim liow miu li lie liad given for 
it, and lie said I Is. Od. M\ husbaial sai<l it looked more like 
a gaiineo hat. N(»thiiig moie passeil aboui it. I had not seen 
that liat bef<»re. 1 Lad obsenetl beloK' what loo Midler wore. 
The hat he wore before was .i plain bl.’(k braver hat, with 
merino iim inside and shaped lining, liroad bio\Mi stripes, and 
broad blue .stripe edged wuh bla(d\ and wiiite. My attention 
was drawn to it In lining being a )»cciiji<n lining I ha<l 

never seen a iiat lined uitb sneh lining lieloie. I h.'ive hud 
the hat often in my hands. He was in the liabit ol o?ittiug 
letters inside the lining. I have seen him do so. I gave 

a deNcription of the hat to tin* police before seeing it 
(Hat profluecd.) To the Ix'st ol n\\ lu'liid that is thd hat. 
The merino and the lining are tin- same. As far as I can 
judge, it corresponds. JT<‘ said tjiat Mr. ^^llttllew^, the (jabmun, 
had made him a pie.sent of it ‘ fie must have told mo that 
oithcr in N(;veinbor or December of the previous ye.ir. 1 
had never seen nun w’ear any other liat than that. It was in 
a batljox when he ]>r(/ug]it it to our houst‘ in November or 
Decem)»er last. (Uox produced.) That io tim same dewipiion 
of hatliox. Ho brought them to .sho’w me, and then took them 
away. On Saturday, Olh July, to the best f»f my belief, he 
wore that hat. On Monday he liad a new one. Muller had a 
flingie-breasted overcoat with a velvet eollai'. On Satujday he 
had a morning coat on. (Two pairs pf trousers found in Muller’s 
pORscfision when arrested w'oro here bandied to the witness and 
identified.) One pair of these trousers ho wore on Saturday, 
while at work; the other— -the light pair— lie came in on the 
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Monday morning to our house. Neither of them are the Krs, 
trousers that he left our liouse in on Saturday night. I have 
never seen that pair of trousers since. 

Cross-examined by Sbtijbant Pabry — I did not see him leave 
our house on Saturday. I saw him last at half-past seven. I 
left him and Haffa at my lioiiee tfigethor when I went out. 

He had the slipper on the whole day on Saturday when I was 
there, but I am not able to say w'hether he left in the slipper 
or not.^ 1 produce a slipper wliicli w'as left at my house on the 
SMtuvday. fie must have taken the right slipjxu* with him. I 
<lo imt know oi“ my own knowledge that he left in a slipper; 
oidy from what 1 have heard llaffa say. 1 understood that 
Muller had been lame in liis right foot since the Thursday. 

The [prisoner was rather fond of finery, and of showing the 
things that he had. 1 can’t say whether he iistil to romance 
a little or not, He told us that he had told Mrs. Blyth that 
Ml. Ilodgkinson was sending him to New' York. Of course 
we knew bettei'. He dul not tell me that he liad said ho was 
to have hi 50 a yeai. My hti>h.iiid wears a hat. but I don’t 
know the colour of 'the lining. I had Muller’s iiat constantly 
in my hand. If it was in my way, in my own place, I had 
a right to mtive it. That i.s how I ai'couui for knowing it so 
well. 1 saw' it at the Poliu' Court and at the inque.st, and had 
it in my hand on both o(H;a^lolls. 1 knew llaffa for about a 
twelvemonth : he was in the li.ibit (d coming to our house, but 
not to Work. He works for Mr. llovlgkinson. 1 liad known 
Muller for nearly two years. I faff a used to come constantly 
to my place, lie wore a, hat, hut I don’t know what sort of 
lining it lias, nor yet wTiat sort of lining there is in any other 
man’s hat who comes to see iii} husband. It was the peculiarity 
of the lining in Muller’s hat that took my attention. 1 may 
have looked into it thirty or foTy or fifty times. I can’t say 
how often. I cannot say whether I looked into it each time I 
had it in my hands. 1 know Jonathan Matthew's, the cabman. 

My husband knows him. I have known him about six years. 

I did !ft)t see bina alter ^ho murder before he returned from 
New York. I had not sedli him for throe years. I think I 
have visited him twice. The prisoner bought a new pair of 
trousers about a month before the murder. 
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lipt. B«]»eh Did you ever aek tho prisoner to lend you 58.1— No, sir. 
(After some hesitation) — Yes, I did. 

Did he not tell you that lie could not do so because he was 
going to buy a new hat? — I can’t say. I can’t remember. 

And did you not say, “ Pooh, pooh ! you may as well lend me 
tho money; you can buy a hat next week”? — I don’t think I 
did. I can’t swear to that. I don’t remember his making 
such an excuse, because he lent me the money. I did not say 
that just now because I w.a.s not*- asked 1 repaid the money 
to him, and I believe that was the only time I ever borrowed 
money from him, but I cannot swear to it. My husband was* 
not by when he gave me the os. He knew nothing about it, 1 
have only seen Mrs. Matthews at the Court ; I am (piite sure 
of that. I don’t expect to get any of the reward which is 
offered. I cannot say, with the exception of the trousers, 
whether Miiller w'ore the same dress on the Monday as on the 
Saturday, oi* wJiother he had the velvot-collared or morning 
coat on. 

Re-examined by the Soucitor-CenbraL'— Muller Ijad not the 
same hat on on the Monday that he wore (»n the Saturday. I 
don’t remember the date when I asked him to lend me the Ss. 
It was repaid to him in the settling. To tlie best of recol- 
lection, he said nothing about a hat when I boi rowed the hs. 
It was after he brought the hafc and bandbox to oui\ house 
that I borrowed the bs. I have f’-equently lent him a trifle 
of money, and he has always jiaid me again. 1 don’t remember 
the last time that 1 lent him 'money. I never saw a lining 
like that in Muller's hat until I saw his hat. I said, when 
he took it bra^d-new out of the bandbox, “What peculiar 
lining.” I have seen him pul letters behind the lining more 
than once. 

Re-cross-examined by Sbrjbakt Parry — Did you pledge a 
coat for Miiller on the Wednesday before he left? — Yes. 

Is that the coat which was identified by Mrs. Blyth?-— That 
is the coat. 

By the Solicitor-General — Hdw came you to pawn a 
coat for Muller? — Because he said he had not sufficient 
money to pay his passage. He asked me to pawn it for hkUr 
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that was on Wednesday, the 13th, and I pawned it fqr 6s. Vm« flanseli j 
at Mr. Annis's, I2l Minories, I gave the money to Mhller 
the same day. He came in green and dark trousers on Satur- 
day, and took them off while working, and put on another 
pair. I did not see him put them on before going away ; but 
the old ones that he wore during the day were left behind, 
and those he came in in the morning were gone. 


Godprby Fbrdikand RfiPfra, examined by Serjeant Ballan- 
TINE — I am husband of the last witness. I have 
been acqnaitltcd with the prisoner some time. He 
used to work at my shop. Muller came to my house on 
Saturday, 9th July. Ho had an old pair of trousers on when 
he was working. lliey w^ere his working trousers. When 
he went away on Saturday evening those trousers w'ore left 
behind. I knew of a pair of trousers he had with green spots — 
a new pair that he had a month or six weeks before. They 
were a green mixture. Imny have seen them the week before 
he left England. 1 have never, to the best of my belief, seen 
them since tiic murder of Mr. Briggs ; but 1 cannot say definitely 
whetlicr I liave or not. He came to my shop on the Monday, 
about ten o'clock, and said he had got a new hat, and he had a 
chain and ring which he said he had bought in the docks. He 
said he had bought the hat two months before, and had only 
w'oiTi it three times, on Sundays, lie took the chain daily 
from his waistcoat [>ocket. The ring w'as not attached to the 
chain ; it was on his finger. I said the liat was worth a guinea, 
because he said ho had only given 14 b. 6d. for it. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant Parry — I had seen Muller wear- 
ing the dress before which he had on on Monday. My wife 
made the observation about, the new' hat. When asked before 
for the description of the trousers he wore on Saturday I 
said they w'cre brown, grey, and all sorts of colours, that they 
were very old, and that they had browm stripes. 1 did not 
see Midler go out on Saturday night. Ho came between ten 
and 1‘leven on Mo^day^ I believe. He had not been there 
before that I know of. d was at home at eight o'clock. Haffa 
was not there then. 1 do not remember asking him to come 
early on Monday morning to fetch neckties for Haffa. That 
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was on Tuesday morning) 1 am sure. 1 knew for some time 
that he was going to America, and gave him leave to work 
up his clothes at my place for that purpose. I went with him 
on board the “ Victoria.*' Every one who knew him knew 
where ho was going. I have known Jonathan Matthews, the 
cabman, about eight years. After the murder I saw him for 
the first time at the inquest at Jlackney, after he had given 
information to the i)olice. About two nionths before the 
murder Muller bought some new qlothes. I ne\er used to see 
Muller on Sundays. 1 never was at Mrs. Blyth’s. * 

Re-examined the Solioitou-Cknbiial — 1 h.id seen him on 
weekdays. 1 had not noticed the hat before ^vhu’h he wore 
on tlic Monday morning. I should nol have notned it then 
if my wife had not made a remark with respeci to it. (A 
pair of old trousers han(l(‘d to tlie witness.) These aie the 
working trousers which he wore on ihe Satuida\, and which 
I described to the magistrate as being of all colours. I do 
not know whether he came iw tho^e uousers. 1 did not see 
him come in or go away. Jt is. usual foi tnilois to change 
their trouseis wdien thc'v come into the room and [uit on 
slippers. 

loim HatTa John Haffa, eKumbied b} Mr. IIanjven — I am a juurneymau 
Uilor and work at Me.ssrs. llodgkinson'K. I have known the 
prisoner tdxajt six months. 1 lemember the 0th of July. I 
was at Mr. Itepi-eb’s, and saw th(* piisoner betwetn six and 
seven in the evening. 1 canie*and found him tiicre. I do 
not leniember if 1m was .at work or not. He Itlt bifore me; 
ho leit between se\(’n and eight — neaily at c*ight o'eloik. lie 
said he was going to sec his sweetheart, f liad seen Jtim work- 
ing there iicdore. I dal not notice his clothes; ii was too 
dark. I^saw him again on Monday at Mi. liejiwii's about two 
o’clock. I noticed a ehain on him wliicdi I had not kc^oii before. 
Hoi said he had bought it. 1 do not kno^v if he said where. 
He said he had given lbs. for it. I left Jiim at Uepsch'fi 

and went to my work. Wlieii f returned in the evening He 

was still there. We tlicn loft Kc^pfifth’s together, and I went 
with him to his lodgings. 1 remained there that night. 1 
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afterwards lent him 12s. Mr. Repsch told me Mr. Franz jehn 8aia 
Mtiller had not sufficient money for his passage ticket; he 
wanted 12s. I gave Mr. Repsch a suit of my clothes to pawn 
to raise the money. That was on Wednesday. The prisoner 
gave mo the duplicate of a chain pledged at a pawnbroker's 
named Annis. lie told mo Mr. Repsch had the ticket for a 
<‘oat, which I could have for the money to pay the rent. f 
trot the ticket from Mr. Repsth. 1 got the coat out of pawn 
the day before he came bn^k to lamdon from America, and 
Bent itato Scotland ^aid. 

(Vos«-<3xamined by Skrjeam’ Parry — lie was woiking for 
me on one day only. I was well awaie of his going to 
\mcrica. He made up hiv miinl to do bo .\ foitnight befoie 
la* left. J knew that he was lame. J saw^ Inin in possession 

.d money befoie the 9th ot Juh, both gold and silver. I 

jannot say how nnieli liiit 1 belie\e it was enough to jiay his 
passage. 1 ha NO known Inm ioi six months. lie bore the 

Ml iraotei and disposition nA a humane, kind >ouiig man. I 

lodged with him ioi tlie last thiee niglits befoie he left. 1 had 
ijui lodged with Inm lom/ei, not ioi some W(<ks. lie .slept 
nth me 01 1 01 <0 (vice. 

When he sa/d lie was going to see his sweetheart, did he 
say he wms going to (’..mlMiwelU -No; 1 did not understand 
that, lie said his sweciluspt’s name was Kldied. This is 
not tlie fiist time 1 have been asked these (jnestions. When he 
Nant out from KepsohV on Satin day night it was about a 
quaiter to eiglit ui eight , he had .i slip)>er on one toot. He 
'vatb lame ol one loot, and had been so loi two or three days, 
lie told me a lettei -can Jefs larl had run against his fool, 
o'^lipper shown to That is the slipper. 1 rocogin&e 

again. it was a cai jiet sh})pc!. 1 believe he had money 
enough to pay his pass.ige a week before this murdci. After 
dnit Monday 1 assisted linn to make up the money for his 
passage. He did not tell me what ha<l become of hie indtii^y 
and 1 did not ask lum. I only knew of bis going to the docks 
several times from N^hat he told me. He did not tell me that 
he had spent his mone\ in purchasing a watch and chain in 
the docks. He said he had bought a chain for £3 1 5s. lie 
might have said that he had been down to the docks on the 
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HAflk Monday morning, but I do not remember. I only knew Deaths 
the jeweller, after this case came on. I do not know anything 
about JVIiiller having a gold chain repaired in November last. 
I did not know him at that time. In June I gave him a chain 
to get exchanged for another chain for myself, but he could 
not do it. lie returned it to me. He did not tell me whether 
he had been anywhere to change it. 

Re-examined by the Soucitor -General — ^This transaction 
about the cliain might have beefx at the (‘nd of May or the 
beginning of June. But nothing came of it. I gave liim the 

chain, but lie brought it back to me. I saw him with some 

money a week before ho loft, but I did not count it. 

By a Joitoii — You say that you could not see Muller’s clothes 
when he left Repscli’s house on the Saturday between seven 
and eight o’clock, because it was too dark. It is not dark at 
that time in July, but quite light? — Ue left just before eight 
o’clock. In the lodging where I lived it was rather dark, 

because it is in a court. Tho prisoner did not sleep with 

me on the Saturday night. 


Xlcow 0eath Gboroe Death, examined by Her,teant Ballantine — I am 
a brother of tlte jeweller in Clieapsido. I remember some 
one coming in on the morning of the Hth of July with a chain 
perfectly well. I believe the prifioncr at the bar is the phrson, 
I had never, to my recollection, scci. him before. 

Cross-examined by Heiueant Parey — I have not the slightest 
recollection of having seen him before. I have not the slightest 
recollection of a person leaving a chain witli me to be exchanged 
in June last, (bhain No. 3 handwl to witness.) I am positive 
I have never seen this chain before. It is such a peculiar one 
that I should remember it if I had. This ch<un appears to 
have been mended; such a job we should send to a jobbing 
jew^ellei’, and it would be put down to tire credit of that jeweller. 

Do you remember the dress of the ludsoner? — Ilis coat was 
dark, but I do not remember the paiJicuUrs of his dreSb. My 
first impression was that his troiiseiw were light, but I not 
positive about it; it was a mere impression. We employ 
several jewellers. Our jobbing jeweller is Mr. Evam^, oi 
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Bartholomew Square, No. 14. We often send chains to be Oeow Heati 
repaired to the chainmakers. 

Re-eiamined by SfitufiANT Ballantinb — ^Any work of the kind 
would pass through my hands or my brother's first. I am 
certain I never saw this chain before. 


The Court adjourned at a quarter to five o^clock. 



Second Day— Friday, 28th October, 1864. 

The Court met at ten o'clock. 

Cflais John Henrt Glass— I am in the employ of Mr. Hodgkinson, 
and have been fur some time. *1 have known the jjrisoner 
about four years. I do not know exactly how long the 
prisoner was in Mr. HodgLinson’s employment. On Tuesday, 
12th of July last, he came to me at Mr. Hodgkinson’s shop 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. offered me a gold 

watch. He said if I would not buy it he would not have 
money enough to go to America. lie said he had a gold chain 
at a pawnlnoker’s, which he had pledged for .11. He did 
not say how much he wanted to sell the watch lor. He said 
if he could pawn the watch and chain together he could get 
£4 10s. foi‘ them. The watch pj/xJuced is the same. That 

was his ow'n watch, w'hich he had liecn in the habit of wearing. 

I told him to come again Ihe next morning. He came the 
next morning about nine o’clock. We both went together to 
a pawnbroker's rIioj) — M r, Barker's. We ]>oth went into the 
shop and took a chain out of jniwn (No. 3). We j»aid 11. 
We then w^nt together to Mi. Cox's, Princes Sticet, Leicester 
Square, and tbei'e pawned the watch he had offered me the 
day before and the chain he had Just redeemed. We got M 
on them. Muller took the money and I took the ticket, 

(The ticket produced.) This is it. Tt wjis in ray name. 

I gave him Ds. fo it. I gave the £1 for the chain. I paid 
£1 5s. altogether. We then went back togi'ther in an omnibus 
as far as the Bank, and when we got there we fiarted. Be 
told me he was going to the London Docks to get a ticket to 
go to America. 

Cross-examined — 1 have known the prisoner about four 
years. He has been in this countrjj. during that timd*. He 
is a native of Saxe-Weimar. T jfm a journeyman taildr. 
During tlio four years I have known him he has borne a kind 
and humane character. I have been in the habit of asso* 
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ciatmg with him, and have had full opportunities of judging Jolmll. 
his oharaoter for humanity and kindness. I don^t know-'tliat 
he was in the habit of pawning and exchanging his watch. I 
did not see any money in his possession the week before the 
9th of July. I don^t know what wages he earned. I am a 
pieceworker. I can earn 308. or 368. a week. 

Henry Smith—I am assistant to Mrs. Barker, a pawnbroker, Hei»y’Sw||iiL 
91 Houjidsditch. On the 22ml of June I took in a gold albert 
chain of the prisoner, and advanced £1 on it. The chain 
produced is the same (Muller’s chain No. 3), Ho had a new 
ticket on the 12th July, his ticket having got damaged, and 
it was redeemed on the 13th July. I think it was Muller 
who redeemed it, but I did not deliver it myself. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant Parry— It was £1, not 30s., 
that was a<lvance(l. 


Alfred Wet— 1 was formerly assistant to Mrs. Barker. On Alfred Way 
the 13th June last 1 took in a watch from the prisonei*. Tliis ’ 
is it. I advanced £2 upon it. It was redeemed on 12th 
July by Muller, I believe. 


ChriujES Youno — I am assistant to Mr. Jolm Annis, pawn- C. Young 
broker, of 121 Minories. On the 12th July I took in a 

chain (the one produced) of a person who gave the name of 
Miller, Christian name '‘John,” and the address 22 Jewry 
Street, Aldgate. I ad\’aucod ,£1 10s. on the chain. I after- 
wards handed it to the y>oIiee. This is the chain (No. 2). 

Oi’oss-examined— It is very common to supy)ly the Christian 
name for parties who come to pawn. ''John” is the name 
we mainly patronise. 

Jonathan Matthews, examined by the Solicitor-Gbnbbal— Matthm 
I thinlf you are a cab-driver?— Y’es. 

Bo you know- Muller? — ^fes. 

How long ha4 you known him before the day of the murder? 

^Two years and some few weeks. I would not say exactly. 
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How did you come to be acquainted with him? — ^He was 
working for a brother-in-law, and so, being a stranger in the 
country, came to dinner with him frequently. 

And by that means you knew him?— Yes, 

And from that period you have seen him from time to time? 
— Yes ; twice or three times in a month. 

He came to your house sometimes? — Yes. 

Have you been to see him? — Yes, several times. 

Do you remember anything passing between you and the 
prisoner on the subject of a hat towards the end of laAt, year? 
-I do. 

Can you toll me about what time? — About the latter end of 
November or the beginning of December. I could not say 
to a w^eek. 

Tell us about the hat? — I had a new hat, and he came to 
dine wuth me on the Sunday after I bought it. He saw my 
hat, and said that he would like to have one like it. 

Did he look at it? — ^Yes ; he put<it on his head, and said that 
it was too small for him. 

He looked at the hat, then?— Yes; he asked me what I 
gave for it, and I said 10s. Gd. 

Ten and sixpence? — Yes; he said that he should like one 
like it, and 1 said that I w’ould get him one if he wished it. 

Yes, you said that you would get him one? — Yes. 

He said that it was rather too small? — Yes. * 

Well, was anything said? — put it on his head and said, 

What is too easy for me will suit you.^' 

And in consequence of that you got one? — Yes. 

At what shop? — ^At the same. 

What same, what f»Ijf>p? — At the hatter^s. 

Of course, but where? — ^Mr. Walker's, Ci-awford Street, 
Marylebone. 

Can you remember the lining of that hat? — It appeai*ed to 
resemble striped lining. 

Now, did you get it soon after this occasion when he asked 
you ? — 1 ordered it on the Friday, and said that I should want 
one, and on the Saturday evening «I bdhght one. tfy wife 
was with me. 

Did you take it aFay?— Yes. 

In the hatbox?— Tfes. 
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What did you do with it? — It remained at my house until J, XiitihiWs 
the Sunday week following. 

Wljon Miiller came for it? — ^Yos. 

Was it the Sunday week following? — ^Yes. 

Muller came for it and took it away? — ^Yes. 

Did he take away the box as well? — ^Yes; the hat and box. 

Did you pay for the hat? — Yes. 

What?— 10s. 6d, 

Did Muller pay you again? — No. 

Not <at all ? — No. 

Did he settle with you in any way? — Yes; he made mo a 
waistcoat — the one that I now wear. 

Tliat was in return for it? — ^Ycs. 

After that, did you s('e him wear the hat? — Yof., frequently. 

Frequently ? — Yes, fre<iucntly. 

Very well ; can you tell mo about tlie latest time when you 
haw him wearing it?— About a foilnight before the murder. 

About a fortnight before?— Yes; a fortnight beforehand. 

Now. Matthew’s, can >ou give me a description of the hat — 
did you give a desciijjtion of it to the police?—! did, sir. 

llefore you saw it? — Yes, 1 did. 

Be good enough to look at it. 

(Inspector Tanner here handed the hat which had been found 
in the railw’uy caniage to the witness, >vho looked at it.) 

Fx*anunation resumed — What is your belief as to the hat? 

Do you believe it to be the same? — Yes, I believe it to be the 
hat I purchased. It corresponds exactly 

By the cioase? — Yes, 

In what way was it creaseKi? — I had it ‘'turned up” a 
little extra on ono side. I said that I should like it to be 
tinned up a little more, and that was done while I w’aited 
tliei e. 

Like the one you had? — Yes. 

Was the brim the way tliat it is now? — I noticed there was 
a little curl. I said to Muller, ''Have you had it doi\e up?” 
and he^ said that it^wor e uncommonly well. 

Ho said that to you?-^es. 

There seems something on the brim wanting. There is no 
^ap on the lower part?— Yea; there was merino on the lower 
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part. The under part of the brim is merino, same as 

(So the witness was understood, but he spoke in a very low 

tone.) 

Sjsiueant Pabet — S peak up, sir, do. 

Examination rcsumwl — ^You remember seeinpf a box in your 
house? — Yes, a small l)ox. 

And the name of Death on it? — Yes, I saw that. 

(The box was handed to the witness) — Is^tbat the same^ - 
That is like the box tliat lie f^ave^to my little pfirl ^ 

When did you first see it?— On the 'Ihiesda) moininfr — the 
Tuesday week followinpf the murdei I ii(»ti(ed it, lieiause I 
put my foot on it tliat monniij? 

I think that, from vhat >ou &iibfc.e<iuently saw, you gave 
information to the polieel — Ye^. I did. sii I sav a handbill 

Serjeakt I*arrt^A1Iow me tliat hat, jilease. ('Phe hat 
was handed to the leainwl Serjeant ) 

Cross-examined by Surjiant Parry — Xo\^, il I understand 
you, you identify this hat berau«’ the* suit poition of the run 
is turned up? — Yes, rnd not onlv b\ that, but 

You are (piite ?ure of that? — Yes 

That is one thing?— Yes 

You had tins done iii a sliop^ 

I believe tliat your own hat is like il ?— As neaily as possible 
I got this like it. 

As nearly as possible like it?- Y ^ 

Serjijant Parry here aslvid t<u the doposiluais oi M.ilthews 
before the coioner and rnagistiate 

The Clerk of •^fib (Win pioUuced the depositjons 

Sewbaisit Parry— Now, sh, wIk-ii >ou bitoie tlio magis- 
trate did you not sa\ tliat tins was om ol the means by which 
you identified tlie init ? Did \ou not say this? 

The SoLiciTOR-fiBNERAn— r think lli it the inoper eourso would 
be to read the evidence to the witness, and then to ask any 
questions ujioii it. Head the depusitii^ns uiul ask » 

Serjeant Pjabry—No; because tliat might baffle my very 
(fuestion. I opfirchend that I have n right to take the 
Repositions— at least, so I submit — and ask him, is that your 
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flifnatarOj and tjben bim a question, I wish to have it J. Ilat4mi 
from bim, because my object is to discredit this witness. I do 
not want him to know beforehand what I am going to ask. 

The SouciTOBrGiOTaAL — I submit that the proper course is 
to read that portion of the depositions which is referred to, and 
then ask him any questions upon it. 

Baron Martin — It is nothing more than asking the witness 
whether he did not^ give a different account then to now. That 
my brcgher Parry has a right to ask him. 

The Solicitor-General— I think the deposition should be read 
first. 

Serjeant Parry — ^He has sworn that, as one means of 
identifying it 

Baron Martin — Wait one moment. You must put in the 
depositions. 

Serjeant Parry— Certain'y. (fo Witnegs)^! ask you, sir, 
did you not say before the magistrates, one of your means of 
identifying the hat was this, that three weeks prior to the 9th 
of July you saw the prisoner, and that the brim of his hat 
was turned up in one part of it more than in another, and you 
told the prisoner so? — I did so 

Did you ever mention before to-day that you had the two 
edgestturned round yourself w'hilo you waited at the shop while 
it wag being done? — ^No. 

Did you not also, when before the coroner, say this — I saw 
him (the prisoner) frequently wearing the hat, and I had Noticed 
and remarked on its wearing so well. I fancied that one side 
was turned up more than usual, and pointed that out to him. 

I said it was altered in shape, and suggested that he might 
have done that from. lifting it off his head on that side ’^? Did 
you say that before the coroner ? — I did. 

Now let me understand about this hat. Is it like your 
own hat? Can you tell me how many hats you bought?—^! 
cannot. 

Not throughout whgle of your life. I did not mean 
that; you should have waited and let me finish my question. 

Can you tell me how many hats you bought within six or twelve 
months of the 9th df July?— I cannot tell you. 
e 
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IMiMi Vhat has beoQiQe of your last hat at the of this 

I cannot say. 1 think I left it at a hatter’s shop where I ijbaght 
another. 

Where did you buy the hat that you now wear?— ‘In Oxford 
Street, at Mr. Mununery’s. 

Did you leave it there? — ^No, I did not. 

Have you not stated that you left it at Mr. Downs’ in Long; 
Acre three weeks before the 9th of July? — I said that I left 
one there. 1 did not say the time I did so. I believe, at the 
same time, that I did not state the time. * 

Did you not say this — “ I purchased the hat at Downs’, long 
Acre. I left my old one there, and that was about three weeks 
before I bought one in Oxford Street ” ? — that you purchased 
a hat in Long Acre, and left the old one there? — I did say so. 

When did you buy the one in Oxford Street? — I bought wit a 
few days before I went to America. 

In Oxford Street? — Yes. 

When did you buy the one at Downs’?— I cannot say which 
of the Downs’ I bought it at, the ono in the Strand 6r the one 
in Long Acre. I find I am in error about my hats altogether. 
I have had so many that I cannot remember. 

Did you not say — ** When I purchased the next it was about 
June, at Downs’, in Long Acre. It was a cheap one. I gave 
Ss. fid. for it, and I left the other one at Downs* ”? — I did say 
so. • 

That is not true? — ^No, it was no' it exactly. It was longer 
ago. I cannot remember exactly. 

The CmBF Babon— Y ou said that you bought a hat a few 
days before you went to America. When was that? 

WiTNittsa — went from Liverpool with Mr. Inspector Tanner 
on the 2(Hh of July. 

Sbrjbant Pabbt — Here is a passage of your evidence ftefore 
the coroner — ''The next hat I purchased was about June, 
at DownB^ in Long Acre. It was a cheap one. I gave fis. fid. 
for it. I left the other one at Dowrjp’ ” J— I said so before the 
coroner, but that was a mistake eC mine. 

A mistake?— I did not know how many hats I had bed until 
I got home. 
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you not^ found out that thtee woebi before you weat^ So 
before the coroner there was no such shop as Domif 
in Long Acre! — I made that inquiry. 

And y6u found that there was not such a shop — that it had 
been shut up for some time? — ^Yes. 

Have you not altered your statement in consequence of that? 
--When I came to examine my hats I was surprised to find 
that I had so many. 

When before the magistrates did you not also say — “ Three 
weeks t)efore this job I bought a hat at Downs^ ”? — I did 
say-so. 

And you found out that it was a mistake of yours? — Yes, 

I have. 

Did any one assist you in finding out that there was not 
«ueh a shop as Downs’?— Yes ; Mr. Clarke wont with me. 

Who is Mr. Clarke? — ^A detective officer. 

You found out that? — I told Mr. Clarke at the time that 
there was a mistake. • 

Sir^ where do you believe the hat is now which you had 
like this one? — I have no idea whatever. 

Did you ever throw your old bats into the dusthole? — ^Yes; 
occasionally 1 do. 

You said that before the coroner, did you not? — ^Yes. 

I believe you were asked also whether you could swear to 
the colour of the lining of your hats, and you said not— I 
cannot. 

You cannot swear to your own hats? — No, not to all. 

When did you first hear of this murder? — ^About Thursday 
or Friday in the week following. 

That must be nearly eleven days? — No ; it was in the Week 
after, on the Friday night after Saturday, the 9th. 

Do you mean to say that you had not heard of it before? — 
No, sir. 

Had you been out with your cab? — ^Yea. 

And did you not hear of the murder No. 

Did ;|^ou go to the cab-stand amongst your feDow-cabmen? 
—Yes, occasionally, ♦hen^J wanted something to oat. 

And you never heard of it? — ^No. 

Lid you go into a public-house? — I am not a puUic-hOusa 
^sitor. Perhaps I may go there sometimes. 
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^ There is m hares in going into a public-house 4^ have § 
glass of ale. 

-^Yes. 


Did 70 U go into a publio-housO for r 6 freshment| 


Every dayl — ^Tes, sir. 

Do you take in a newspaper l-HSometimes 1 do. 

Iny particular newspaper! — No. 

A Sunday paper? — Yes, Lloyd' 9 * 

Do you buy a daily paper? — Sometimes, 

Did you not see a paper frocn the 9th until the 14tk of 
July? — Not to bring the murder into my mind. * 

Did you not see it in large, conspicuous letters on the 
placards before the Thursday? — No. 

Where do you live? — No. 68 Earl Street, East Paddington. 

Do you attend the station? — ^Yes. 

Do you pass the police station every day—did you from thn 
9th until the 14th? — cannot answer. 

And you never saw a placard or a notice in any way?— *No; 
I saw placards, but did not read* them. 

You knew that Muller was going to America? — ^Yes. 

(The eiaminatioii was stopped' for a moment for Mr. Baron 
Martin to look at the deposition.) 

You knew that MUller was going to America, you say? — ^Y^s. 

When did you give information to the police? — On Monday, 
the 18th of July. 

At that time did you know that Muller had gone out«in the 
“ Victoria " sailing ship to New York? — I did. 

Did you know that he aailed on the 14th?— I knew that he- 
was going to sail. 

He called to wish you and your f^-mily geodrbye? — ^Yes, 

Now, can you tell me what you were dping on Saturday, tha 
9th of July? — ^1 was out in my cab, I find. * 

Did you not say this before the coroner, “It is impossible 
for me to say where I was on the night of the 9th \ 1 was about 
with my cab, and J cannot say where “? — I did, say so. I 
have made inquiries since. 

» So, since you were before the coroner, you have been 
making inquiries with a view of giving evidence here!-^I made 
inquiries to see whether I was ou^, as I had lost my 
book, but have found it since. 

Did I not notice that you took a piece of paper out of y<m^ 
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Itookeriwilt noTf?— Yes, here it is. (The witness handed it in jr. Katnmi/ 
|o the Serjeant. 

It is dated 29th September. It is written to you by your 
employer? — ^Yes, by my employer. 

These inquiries were made by you since you were before 
^be coroner? — Yes. (The paper was not read.) 

I believe your master faUed, or was sold to use your 
•own expression? — ^He sold off. 

This is another mistake, then 1 — ^Yes. 

Is it ft mistake in the depositions? — ^Yes. 

Were they not read over to you? — ^Yes. 

ITien why did you not correct it if it was sold off ** instead 
of ** sold up ”? — I did not hear it. 

What day was it that your master, Mr. Perfitt, sold off? — 

I cannot say exactly. 

When did you first see Repsoh after you gave information 
to the police? — ^At Bow Street. 

And you did not see himi before you gave information to 
the police? — No; I am quite sure of that; not for years 
previous. 

How long have you been a cabman? — I have been licensed for 
eight or nine years. I cannot say exactly. 

Have you been anything else? — ^Yes. 

What? — In a training stable. 

When was that! — Twenty -two or twenty -three years ago. 

Since then you have been a cabman? — ^Yes. 

What, have you been a cabman ever since? — Sometimes I 
have been in business. 

What business? — In a small fly business. 

Any other business? — I was foreman to Mr. Hubble, of 
Camberwell, and foreman to Mr. Langley, of Westminster. 

Anything else but the cab and fly business? — Yes; I have 
driven for the London and General Omnibus Company. 

Anything else beside! being a driver for the company?— 

Yes; I have taken in horses. 

Have you never Been a coachman to a privatt gentleman ?r- 
No. * ‘ 

Never?*— Never.’' 

Bid you know a gentleman of the name of lunklater? — ^Yes. 

Were you his coachman? — ^No. 

Bid you Ijve with^him? — No. 
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IWhitiiFi How di4 you know him!*— I lired in the neighbourhood. 

Have you been insolvent? — ^No. 

Were you in businesB at Brixtonf— Yes. 

Did you fail there? — ^No. 

That you swear? — ^Yes. 

When were you at Brixton? — ^TVo years ago. 

Did you compound with your creditors? — ^No. 

Why did you give it up? — I was not making a living out 
of it. I owed money, and I waa not able to pay it. 

Are you still in that position? — ^Yes, • 

Have you stated to your creditors that as soon as ever you 
got a portion of the reward you will settle with them ? — No, sir. 

You swear that? — ^Yes. 

Never to any one oi youi creditors have you mentioned that? 

—No. 

Of course you expect a portion of the reward? — I don^t 
understand it. 

You are the only person in the Court who does not, then. 
Do you expect a portion of the £300? — I leave that entirely 
to my country, if it thinks that 1 have done my duty. 

Then you do expect a portion of the reward? — If they are 
only satisfied with my conduct. 

If they are satisfied that you have done your duty, you dc 
expect a portion of the reward ? — If they think proper to give it. 

What is passing in your mind about it, sir? If they are 
satisfied that you have done your duty, you do expect a portion 
of the reward? — ^I have no expectations of anything. 

Do you mean to say that ydu did not see the bills offering 
the £300 reward? — Yes; but if it had been a “plain” bill 
I should have done my duty the same. 

Do you expect a portion of the reward? — If I am entitled to 
it I should expect it. 

TT^ea you do expect it. Why did you not answer me before t 
Have you ever said this, that if you had kept your mouth 
closed a little while longer there would have been £500 instead 
of £300 reward? — I never said so. ^ 

Never anything like it? — No; f ^said® that I was given 
understand when I was before the coroner that there were 
biOB offering £500. But if it had been a shiBing I should 
have done my duty the same. 
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1 do not ask you to compliment yoursdi. a 

By Baron Martin— I said, my lord, if it had been a shilling 
I should have done my duty the same as if it had been £300. 

Cross-examination resumed — ^Were you ever in prison? — Tea, 
for absconding. 

Absconding? — Yes, leaving my situation without giving due 
notice. 

Absconding from a situation without giving notice! What 
absconding was that, then?— I was conductor of a coach. 

“Why should you abscond from a coach? — ^Well, sir, I was 
but a young man then. I made a little free — a spree. 1 got 
out on the spree. 

A spree was it? — Yes; I went away and left the coach with- 
out any one. 

And for that you were convicted? — I had twenty-on© days 
because I could not pay. 

Were you ever at Norwich? — ^Yes. 

Were you there in Noveinber, 1851? — ^No, sir. 

Now, be very careful. Your name is Jonathan Matthews, 
is it not? — Yes, sir. 

When were you in Norwich? — I was there in 1850. 

Not in 1851 ? — No. 

You wore there in 1850. Were you ever imprisoned there? 
— ^Yee, for twenty-one days. 

Anything else? — No, sir. 

You say that was for the freak? — Yes, for the spree. 

And they convicted you for absconding. Who convicted 
you? — I cannot tell the gentleman’s name. 

Were you not tried before a jury? — ^Yes. 

For a spree? — It was only a spree, but they brought it in 
that 1 stole the things — that it was a theft* It was only 
absconding, and not theft. 

Did they not find things in your box? — ^They made it a theft, 
but it was not. 

Were you not convicted for having feloniously stolen a post- 
ing boot, value Ss^; a^spur, value 28.; and a padlock, value 
6d.? Was not that the conviction? — ^That was what they 
brought in, because they found them in the box, unbeknown 
to me. It was found on me after the box was taken away. 1 
did not know they were there. 
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One other question. Tou said that the lining of your hat 
was the same as this t— Similar, 1 think. 

The same, you saidl—Similar, I believe. 

Did you not say that the lining of both hats was the same, as 
nearly as possible?— I cannot say exactly. 

Re-exaanined by the SoLiciTOR-GBNBRAb— You were imprisoned 
for twenty-one days? — ^Yes. 

How old were you?— About nineteen\ or twenty. I am 
thirty-seven or thirty-eight years of age now. I was bom in 
1829. - . . . * 

Have you ever been in any trouble of the kind since? — No. 

Now, attend to me. You said that you gave information 
to the police on Monday, the 18th of July?— Yes. 

Just explain how you came to give the information? — I was 
coming 1^ the Great Western Hotel, and I look my horse 
to drink at the stand, and I saw the bill respecting the murder. 
I said to the waterman 

Sbbjbant Paubt— N ot what you said to the waterman. 

WiTNinss — I made some inquiries'. 

SmuBAOT Pabrt again objected. 

By the Solicitor-Geneiral— Y ou made some inquiries with 
reference to this matter. Was your attentjun drawn to & 
handbiU?— It was on the wall. 

You read it? — I did. 

(The witness was proceeding to state some conversation he 
held with the waterman.) 

Skwbant Paret— Y ou said to the waterman 

The Soucitor-Gkneral — I object, 

SiEJEANT Parrt— I am quite proper 

The Chief Baron— I f you have a part you must have the 
whole of the conversation. 

SiBJBANT Pabrt— witness was making some statement 
of his own, and 1 believe that the jury^ hei^rd the obsemtion. 
I understood him to say this— “ I loo^^ed at the height on the 
bill, and I asked the waterman what height he thought I 
was.” I understood him to say so. 
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The 8(^cmit^6ENERiLL---T^ being so, I think he must give 
MB the whole account of what took place. 

Pabrt— T hat I object 4. 

The Solioitoe-Gbn;b(ral — You cannot get a scrap. We must 
have the whole if we have the part. 

Sbrjbant Parrt — I have not got it out ; it is your own witness. 
He dropped it. I did not get it. It is an incidexlt. 

The Solioitob-GbujeRal — ^ understand you to object to any- 
thing te said to the waterman or the waterman to him. 

SiBJBANT Parry — The witness gave it. 

The Souoitor-General — You must have the whole. It is not 
fair that you should only have part. 

Babon Martin — The Solicitor-General is quite right, if 
Brother Parry will insist upon having a portion. 

SiRJBANT Parry — I did not insist upon anything. The 
witness said this. 

The Chief Baron — ^You cannot ask the judge to take it down. 

Serjeant Parry-^I do not ask the judge to take it down. 

The Solicitor-General — ^It is all very well to say that after 
the jury heard it, 

SiRJEANT Parry — ^A sk the jury if they heard it. 

The Chief Baron — We cannot ask the jury any such question 
at present. 

Serjeant Parry — I did not put it before the jury, but the 
witness inadvertently stated it. 

The Solicitor-General — It is only fair that the witness 
should state the whole. 

Serjeant Parry — 1 can assure my learned friend that he is 
perfectfy mistaken as regards the tenor of my cross-examination. 

The CaxBF Baron — ^The witness has been tmder examination, 
oross-etamination, and now re-examination, ‘Yoti certainly 
called attention, both to xlty Brother Martin and myself, to some 
tkiug that fell from Gie witness, and begged that we would 
take it down, If it is to be taken down, we must have the 
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4 MpiUlMifis whole of the converaation. 1 think that the Solioitor^Generai 
is entitled to it. 

Sbiijbakt Pabbt — If your lordship so rules. 

The Chiib# Babon— W e cannot take part of the conversation. 

The SoHCrroB-GENBRAL — Tell us all that took place. 

Sbbjbaiit Parbt — Subject to my objection. 

Babon Martin — I did not hear it. 

r 

The SoiiiciTOR-GBNBRAii — I did, my lord, and so did my* 
learned friend. {To the Witness) — ^Tell us all you said to the 
waterman? — I asked the witness what height he was. 

Sbrjuant Parry — Will your lordship take my objection to^ 
this? 

The Chibp Baron — I will take it down as pf^rt of the evi- 
dence if it is given in full ; but I cannot take down anything 
that fell from the witness irregularly. 

Baron Marten — The last I have got is — I gave infor- 
mation to the police on Monday, the 18th.^^ 

The Chiidp Baron — I have got to this — While the horse was. 
standing and drinking I saw the bill and read it.^’ 

The Solicitor-Genbral — The witness went on to speak of 
the waterman. 

Serjeant Parry — I object to receive this evidence. 

The Chiep Baron — If you do there is an end of it. 

Be-examination resumed — ^TelT us, generally, did you read 
the bill?— I did. 

What did you do on reading it? — I took the waterman in my 
cab, and went directly and fetched a small box. 

Look at the box, (It was handed to the witness, who looked 
at it.) Is it like the one you fetched? — Yes. 

How came you to look at it? — By reading the bill I saw. 

Serjeant Parry — There is nothing in the examinatioi^ about 
the box. I shall claim to re-cross uj^h it as fresh evidence. 

Re-examination resumed — Your attention was directed to the 
box^Yes, my wife said that Muller came to the house 
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gave the little girl the box. In consequence ol some oonversa* 
tion with the waterman, 1 knew that Death was the jeweller. 
1 took it to the waterman, and he said that it was very much 
like it. 

What did you do thenl — took the waterman and went 
to Hermitage Police Station at Paddington. 

And whom did you see there 1 — Sergeant Steers. 

Did you give the box to him? — Yes; I took him to get a 
small piece of paper lefts at my house by Muller, with an 
addr^s he had written on it. 

Did you on that occasion give any description! 

Sbrjeant Paert objected. 

Re-examination resumed — Where is the piece of paper! 
(It was handed in.) 

It has the name and address of Mrs. Blyth, with whom the 
prisoner lodged. You told me just now that you went to 
America ? — Yes. 

You were examined before the coroner soon after you came 
back! — I think it was on the following Tuesday, as I came back 
from New York on the previous Saturday. 

On the Monday you went before the magistrate, and on the 
Tuesday before the coroner! — Yes. 

You say that at that time you were cross-examined as to 
wkwere you were on the day of the murder? — ^Yea. 

Had you prejmred yourself to answer the question? — No. 

Did you recollect precisely where you were? — No; not till 
I got home and made inquiries of the waterman. I had some 
little idea myself. 

You wrote to your employer, and got an answer? — ^Yes. 

From subsequent inquiries that you made, and from com- 
munications which you have received, are you enabled to tell 
us where you were? — Yes; I was on the cab-stand from seven 
o'cloq};: until eleven o’clock. 

Where? — ^At the Great Western railway. 

Where didjgju go then? — I did not get a fare, and then I 
went*homeward8. » I hpught a joint of meat and took it home. 
I went to the stable y^d, and left the cab in Lisson Grove. 
I then wont home. 

With a leg of mutton? — ^Not a leg of mutton; it was an 
ndgebone of beef. I took it home for my Sunday dinner. 
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You were oross-examined rejecting your hatf — ^Tes ; a good 
deal, and 1 was not prepared to answer questions &bout mj 
hats then. 

You cabmen are exposed a good deal, and therefore wear 
out a good many hatsi — should think that I bought nine or 
ten hats in the year. 

Subsequently did you make inquiries upon that subject? — 
Yes, 

And what you have told us to-day is correct? — ^Yes. 

With respect to Muller’s hat, was one brim turned up Snore 
than another t — Yes. 

Was that the fact? — ^Yes ; more on one side than the other. 

That is distinguishing from the statement that both brims 
were turned up by the hatter? — ^Yes. 

And you say, in addition to that, that one biim was a little 
more turned up than another? — ^Yesj the right-hand bnm as 
he stood from me a trifle more than the other. 

Do you recollect whether you ever called Muller’s attention 
to it? — I said, I thmk you have had it turned up a little 
more; it looks so well.” 

The depositions of this witness which were taken before t^e 
coroner and the magistrate were then read. 

.Matthews Eliza Matthews, examined by Sebjuaht Ballaktinb — I am 
the wife of Jonathan Matthews. I know the prisoner Muller. 
1 have known him rather more than two years. He has 
occasionally come to my house. I was present when my 
husband bought a hat — think in'. November or December last 
year. He bought it at Walker’s, in Crawford Street. It 
was turned up rat’ more than my husband’s was. The hat 
produced (found in the carriage) looks like the same hat. The 
hat my husband bought he gave to Muller a fortnight after. 
1 have a family of four children. On the 11th July the 

prisoner came to see me between two and three in tho after-* 
noon to wish me good-bye previous to going to New York. 
He remained with me three or four hours. ^ “He said ht was 
going out for Mr. Hodgkinson. He md he was to get £150 
a year, and that he had met with an accident on the Thursday. 
A letter-cart ran over his foot on London Bridge. During 
the time he was with me he showed me a chain. He took it 
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off the but^n*kole of his waistcoat. He put it in my hand* Hm* 
1 told him I thought it was not a very go^ one. It looked 
80 pale, much lighter gold than his own watch and chain. 1 
did not say that to him, but I thought it. The chain pro- 
duced is similar (Mr. Death’s chain). The green box pro- 
duced he took out of his pocket and gave to my lit^e gii'l, 
aged ten years. On the Monday week after, I recollect, my 
husband came home to fetch it. My little girl had been . 
playing with it the same evening, and it was then put away 

a drawer from the Tuesday evening. It was taken out of 
the drawer a week after. Muller showed me a ring — a plain 
gold one with a white cornelian head — ^whioh he said his 
father had sent him from Germany. When he left he said 
that he would caM on the Tuesday or Wednesday to wish my 
husband good-bye, but he did not. 

Cross-examined by Sbbjeant Parrt — ^W hen he said that 
Messrs. Hodgkinson were going to give him £150 a year, did 
he not say that he should like to receive it half-yearly? — Yes. 

As to this box, when did your husband first see it? — On the 
Tuesday morning ; it was lying on the table. 

Did you notice the name of Mr. Death? — No; I did not. 

Did the prisoner say anything about Mr. Death? — Not a 
word. 

You are quite certain? — ^Yes; quite certain of that. 

""Did you not remark that Mr. Death was a very good 
jeweller? — I remarked that Mr. Death was a good jeweller. 

Did you know him? — No; I never saw him. 

I suppose it was from the place where he lived — Cheapside? 

— ^Yes. 

Very naturally. Did you notice that afternoon that Muller 
had dark trousers on? — ^Ycs. 

He was there three or four hours? — ^Yes. 

As he was going away did you remark that his hat had 
worjT^^v well? — ^Yes; as he took it off the drawers. 

How w^J that hat had worn?-— Yes; and he said, ‘'It is a 
different hat?"^ ** 

I think that you^he£?^ of the murder on the Monday after- 
noon, the 11th of July?— -Yes; from a lodger. 

Did you hear that it was a shocking murder in a railway 
carriage f — ^Yes. 
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litiitBatOwm You hare a penny paper that you read almost eyery dayf-.- 
He (my husband) did, but 1 did not. 

He was in the habit of having itf — Sometimes. 

Sometimes he brou^t it home?-— Yes; sometimes 1 took 
it out of his pocket. 

Ha^ you a weekly paper! — always take one. 

Had you one on the Sunday might have had one, but 
I do not remember. 

Re-examined — I made the observation about Mr. Death when 
Midler was showing me the chain. I had no conversatioh with 
my husband about the murder. He leaves home about nine 
in the morning, and sometimes I don’t see him till one the 
next morning. 


. ftepteta Mr. Rbpsou (recalled) said, in answer to a juror — I do not 
know what day in the week Muller brought the new hat in the 
hatbox. It might have been Sunday or Monday ; I could not 
say which. 

% ftopidbi Mrs. Rbpscbi (recalled) said — did not see Muller for three 
or four weeks on a Sunday. I did not generally see him on 
Sundays. 

, Aepseh (A question being raised by Serjeant Parry whether Mr^ 
Repsch, in his evidence, had not stated that he was not in 
the habit of seeing Muller on Sundays, that witness was 
recalled, and, the question being put to him through the Chief 
Baron, he replied, ''I did not see him on Sundays for three 
or four weeks,” meaning prior to his leaving England.) 

JosHPH HKimAQUART, examined by Mr. Giffard — I am 
foreman to Mr, Hodgkinson, tailor, in Threadneedle Street. 
The prisoner was in Mr. Hodgkinson’s service for si^^ >.;eek8 
before the 9th of July. He was engaged at 2^i. a week 
wages, and worked at those wages a month. I 

then made an alteration, setting hi:j^to Vork at piebework) 
because for very nearly two weeks he did not finish his work* 
iBe worked at pieoewm'k for two weeks. I then intended to 
put him back to 25s. a week ; but he said he could make 
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piecework, and discharged himself a wedc before the murder, Jom^ 
<011 the 2iid of July. He was not engaged to go to America in 
Mr. Hodgkinson's serrice. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mbtoalfi! — He was in our employ* 
ment six weeks altogether. ^ 

Did he bear the character while he was with you of a quiet, 
inoffensive young man? — ^He had always been very polite to me. 

He was not quarrelsome? — No; we had a few words before 
heleft. 

^iie thought he could do better at piecework than at 2Bs. a 
week?— He said so. 


Edward Watson, examined by Mr. Hannen — I was foreman ®. Watson 
in the employ of Mr. Walker? a hatter, of 49 Crawford Street, 
Marylebone, for a period of four years. I have seen the hat in the 
hands of the police before (the one left in the carriage). It is 
one of Mr. Walker's manufacture. The lining in that hat was 
not what Mr. Walker usually used. It did not belong to any 
particular class of hats. I have not seen it used by any other 
hatter. Judging from the appearance of the hat, I should 
say that it was sold for Ss. 6d. We kept no record of hats 
s(^d over the counter unless they were sent home. 

dross-exammed by Sbrjiiant Parry— Did you say the lining 
01 uLiat hat was peculiar to Mr. Walker’s establishment? — It is 
a peculiar lining, I do not think Mr. Walker ever had more 
than three or four of that particular lining in the establish- 
ment. I believe Mr. Walker is here himself. 

By the Chiep Baron — Do you mean three or four hats, or 
three or four pieces of lining — ^We buy the lining already out. 

This lining was one of a lot of sample linings which Mr. Walker 
bought, and I do not think there were more than three or four 
of this particular pattern. 1 do not know from whom he bought 
them. 


TstoifkB Hsnbt WauI!S . examined by the Soltoitor-Ornbral t. h. Walketr# 
—1 am a hatter in Mar^ebone. (Hat found in the railway 
carriage handed to witness.) This hat is one of mine; it 
was sold in my ^op. The lining is peculiar, and I do not 
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iT^lIf* Walker think we had more than two of this kind of lining. Thik 

lining is on^ of about 500 sample linings, in which there wer^ 
scarcely more than two alike. It is a French lining. Th^ 
price of this hat was 8d. 6d. or lOs. 6d. I cannot tell which now. 


W.8»tlddy WiLUAM Hbnbt Tiddy, Inspector of Metropolitan Police, 
examined by Serjiant BAnLANUNfc—l produce a box with BSj. 
Death’s name upon it, a batbox with Mr. .Walker’s name upon 
it, and also a slipper, the right slipper, all of which were 
handed over to me. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant Parry— The slii)per you received 
from Mrs. Blyth? — ^Yes; I received it from Mrs. Blyth. It is 
the slipper for the right foot. 


Jamei Clifford JAiiES Gifford, examined by Mr. Giffard— I am an agent for 
Messrs. Grinnell, the shipowners. We have an office on the 
North Quay, London Docks, which we open at nine in the 
morning. I recognise the prisoner. 1 eaw him first on Wed- 
nesday, the 13th July, about 'eleven o’clock in the morning. 
»s. % He spoke to me and asked the ]>rice of a passage to New York. 

I told him £4. He asked then when the ship sailed. I told 
him to-morrow, which would be Thursday, the 14th. He then 
•*, Re went away, and came back about two o’clock in the afternoon. 

He said, ‘*1 am come to pay my fare.” He paid £4, ajyi L 
gave him a contract ticket. He then went away again. He 
came back, to the best of my belief, about half-past three 
o’clock, and came into the Office with three parcels, ai^d one» 
a larger one, done up in canvas. The larger one was about 
18 inches lo7\^ and 9 inches wide. I could not see the angles 
of any hard substance outside the canvas* 1 could not tell 
what was inside. He asked me to take charge of them. 1 
said 1 could not, that he would have to leave them with the 
foreman of the docks, under the shed. He then to^ them 
with him out of the office. I did not see his truj^.^w did I 
notice the size of his small parcels. The on the out- 
side of the larger one was such as 1 h^*e'ileen inside tlie lining 
of packs. I saw him on board thfe ** Victoria.’* The ship 
sailed on Friday morning at about 6.30, with the prisoner on 
board. 
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Cross-examined by Sebjbant Pab&t— T he prisoner would han Jtmss 0lltm 
left his parcel with me if 1 would have taken charge of it. It 
' I had taken charge of it« it would have remained in the office 
all night. So that if there had been anything suspicious in 
it 1 should have had plenty of opportunity of looking at it. 

I had no suspicion at all about it at the time. It is the custom 
for poor German emigrants to carry little packages with them — 
bacon, soap, and so on. The little packages might have been 
such packages. Besides giyself, there is a German porter 
Jacob Weist. lie does not generally get to the docks * 
before me, and if he did he could not get into the office till 1 
open it, I open it when I reach the docks. My general time 
for getting there is nine o’clock, but the docks open in the 
summer at six a.m. Muller gave me his right name. The 
“ Victoria ” only took out four or live Get man passengers. I 
have not got a contract ticket with me. The ordinary form of 
such ticket gives the name of the vessel, tonnage, the date of 
saihag, and the passenger \ name and age. The prisoner gave 
me his name, Franz Muller, and his age, twenty-four years. 

Re-examined by Mr. Gipfard — Weist would attend. I 
generally arrived at the office about nine o'clock. Sometimes 
I might be later. If in such case an application were made to 
Weist about a passage in the Victoria ” he would answer it 
himself, but he vould keep the passenger till I came. 


Jacob Weist, examined by Mr. Gipfard — I am in the employ Jacob Waist 
of Messrs. White, provision merchants. I attend at the London 
Docks. I remember seeing the prisoner at the bar on several 
occasions. 1 cannot say exactly the first time, but it must 
have been some days previous to his paying his passage. 

Cross-examined by SBRJEAirr Pabby— The prisoner paid his 
passage on Wednesday. I am not quite positive, but I have 
ide^ of seeing him at the docks on the Monday. Germans 
come to m' sometimes to ask questions. I am a German 
myselff 

* 

Re-examined by Mr. Gipfard — I got to the office on tlie 
Monday about nine o’oloo||» 
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O 4 Ctarlsi Clakkb^ examined by Mr. BsAStST — I am a sergeant 

of detective police. On the 24;th of August I went on 
board the ** Victoria in New York. Mr. Ticinan, an officer 
of the New York police, was in company with me. The prisoner 
was on board. He was called to the after part of the ship 

by the 4aptain. I then seized him by the arm. He said, 

''What is the matter? ” John Tieman, the American police 
officer, replied, *'You are charged with the murder of Mr. 
Briggs.” I, finding that Tiemar did not recollect the par- 
ticulare, followed up with, " Yes, on the North LondonFWiil*" 
way, between Hackney Wick and Bow, on the 9th of July.” 
The prisoner said, "I never was on that line.” I do not 
know whether he said ” that night,” or whether he only said, 

” I never was on that line.” 1 replied that I was a policeman 
from London, and that Mr. Tiernan was a policeman fi om New 
York. I then took him down to the saloon, and Mr. Tier- 
nan searched him in my presence. He took a key from the 
prisoner’s waistcoat pocket, which I produce. I took, pos- 
session of the key and said, ” What is this the key of? ” He 
said, ” The key of my box.” I said, ” Where is your box? ” 
"’He replied, "In my berth.” In consequence of i^hat the 
captain told me, I went to No. 9 berth and found a large black 
box, which I brought into the saloon where the pris* ner was 
standing. He said, " Tliat is my box.” I unlocked it with 
the key I had taken from his waistcoat pocket, and in the 
corner of the box I found this watch (producing it). It was 
then sewn up in a piece of leather, which I have. I said, 

" What isi this? ” knowing it hy the feel to be a watch. He 
replied, "It is my watch.” I then took out a hat which was 
standing in the box. and said, " Is this your hat? ” He said, 

" Yes.” Thib is the hat (taking up the one supposed to have 
belonged to Mr. Briggs). I said, " How long have you pos- 
sessed them?” He said, " I have had the watch about two 
years and the hat about twelve months.” I then told he 
would have to remain in custody and be taken to Now York. 

1 kept him on board all night until lD 8 j)ejt'>r Tauner came on 
board in the morning, when I gave hiF’^^cr to him. 

Cross-examined by S^bant Parbt — The prisoner answered 
my questions about the watch and the hat readily, and with* 
out the slightest hesitation. 
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I think you have omitted an expression which Mr. 
used when you described to him the name of the gentlechan 
who was murdered, the railway, and the night. Did he not 
say, ** I know nothing about it; I never was on the line — 

My impression is he said, I never was on that line but 
wiiotlier he said “ on that night ” I do not remember. l*believe 
he did not. 

I am sure this is only an omission from your memory failing ; 
but if you refer to your deposition, made when you were some 
weet^ nearer in point of time to the actual conversation, you 
will see that you made that statement. 

Witness referred to his deposition before Mr. Flowers at Bow 
Street, and said — I find here, my lord, that I said that the 
prisoner remarked in reply, ‘ I know nothing about it. I never 
was on the line.’ ” I do not now remember whether he said 
‘'that night.” 

You don’t now remember it, but it is very important. I 
need not remind you that this deposition was read over to you 
before you signed it? — Of course. 

Of course a man in your position would be very careful in 
making such a deposition, and being made at that time it 
would be more likely to be correct than what you remember 
now? — If I used those words I am quite certain the prisoner 
said so. 

said also that you searched his box, and that there 
were no new shirts? — I find that is a mistake. I said they 
were not new because they were dirty ; but I found after that 
deposition that they were shirts which had not been worn 
probably more than once or twice. 

Inspector Tanner, examined by the Souoitor-Giineral — inspeetoi^ 
am an inspector of the detective police of London. I 
employed in this matter by Sir Richard Mayne. I went to 
erica, accompanied by Sergeant Clarke, by Mr. Death, and 
by Matthews. I found Mtifler on board the ** Victoria.*^ 1 
left Mr, Death on^deck, and went below and found MHllier 
there. I placed M\ille^i , among eight other persons, and M!r. 

Death then came down and pointed him out. I then spoke to 
Mtiller with reference to ^ring, saying, ''Have you stated 
^^hat you have lost a ring|on board this ship?” Pe said^ 
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sssr: Ties, I have.'* He then said he had not lost it; it must 

have been stolen from him. I said, “ Tell me what sort of 

ring it is and I will endeavoui* to have it found." He said, 
‘‘It is a gold ring with a stone in it." I asked whether it 
was a red stone. He replied, “ No, a white stone." I said,, 
“A gold ring with a plain white stone?" He said, "No,, 
a gold ring with a white stone, which has got a head upon 

it. I got it in Cheapside, and gave Ts. 6d. for it." The 

ring was not found. I took possession of the effects of the 
prisoner. I showed them to him. He saw all that Wiad. 
He said that they were the whole of his property, with the- 
exception of the ring. All bis things weie in the box. I 
found no other parcel except the things in the box. I told 
him that I should have to hold him as a f)ri8()ner, and he had 
better tell me what was his property befoie he left the ship. 

I have the box here. (Box produced. A trunk covered with 
black and ornamented with brass nails, similar to those 
generally in use by female servants ) T now put into the trunk 
all the articles found in it when Miiller was arrested in New 
York. (The tix)userK worn by 'Muller, and found in the box, 
were the dark pair of working trousers and the liglit p&ii- 
sjwken of by Mr. Uepsch.) No otluu* trousers but these two 
pairs were found. lliere was very little other clothing. Tlift 
other things were one or two shirts, some collars, a few of the 
implements of his trade, such as shears and measure, t few 
scarfs, a few brushes, and an umbrella. There were also a 
towel or two, a comb and brush, a pair of gloves, and a hand- 
kerchief. There was no coat in the box or waistcoat. The 
prisoner only had one coat, and that was the one he had on. 
No other parcel was discovered sewn up, such as has be€‘.n 
described. 

(The prisoner’s shears were, at the request of one of the 
jurymen, handed into the jur}'-box, and examined.) 

Cross-examined by Sekjbant Parky — The prisoner answered'' 
the questions I put to him most readily. I heard before 
I saw him that his ring was ^-lostlr Sergeant Clarke 
reported it to me. I knew from Mr. Death what 

the ring was like. The ^^isoner said he did not 
take it out of his pocket, but Believed it was stolen fromy 
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him, and he had a suspicion of the man who had stolen it. inspeetei 
When I asked him whether it was a gold ring, with a plain ”******^ 
'v\hite stone upon it, he at once said, " No ; it has got a head 
upon it,’^ and that he had bought it in Cheapside for 7 b. 6d. 

1 did not hear him say in New York that he had purchased 
the watch and chain on Monday morning at the docks. That 
was suggested by his counsel in Commissioner Newton’s Court 
in New York. That was after he had seen his legal adviser. 

Some German gentleman assisted the prisoner in New York. 

T foC^hcl lie. upon him. He was so thoroughly searched that 
tliere could be no mistake as to the amount of the money 
ho had. I did not ask him how he became possessed of that 
money, nor did he offer any explanation to me. I am quite 
sure of that. He did not say anything to me about having 
sold or exchanged any of his clothes during the voyage. I 
think he said something to Clarke about having exchanged 
u waistcoat, but not within my knowledge. 

Sbrjbant Pahht — Perhajfs your lordships will allow' Clarke 
to be recalled that I may ask him that question. 

The bench assented. 


Gbokgb Clarkb, recalled, and examined by Serjeant Parry 0. Clark* 
"Thv prisoner told me that he had exchanged a waistcoat for 
a Ik tie leather reticule. He exchanged again, and got the 
waistcoat back again, 'lliat is the waistcoat which the prisoner 
is now wearing. 

lie-examined by the Solioitor-Gbnbral — ^The prisoner had 
a waistcoat on when he was first taken, but that is not the 
one I am speaking of. The one he wore when he was taken 
was a very old one. I learned from something I said to him 
uljout his clothes that he had exchanged a waistcoat for a 
reticule, so I got the waistcoat back, and he wore it home. I 
recollect that anything else passed between us witih 
respect to his clothes. 

Sbrwant Parry a-sked Inspector Tanner whether the clothes 
that the prisoner had on had been taken off his back for the pur- 
pose of being analysed to see whether there was any blood upon 
them? — believe they wer^ closely examined, but, not to my 
^tj^iowledge, analysed. 
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Taoiofl JjucBs Bmoas— I am the second son of the lats^ 
Mr, Briggs. I saw him last on the Thursday before the 9th 
July. I next saw him at two o^clook on Sunday morning, the 
10th July. I was sent for. He was then in a state of insensi' 
bility. I saw him at the Mitford Castle. His clothes had 
not been removed. He was covered with a blanket, and his 
clothes open at tlie neck. I have seen the watch. It is 

my father’s. Tlie chain is also his. He had not worn it 

many years. I have seen the wa.t(;h and ciiairi many times 
" before my father had it. It was his brother-in -la w’sf* I 
have seen him wear the chain and st^ul pieKiuced. My father 
bought his hats from Mr. Diganco, of l<S Koyal Exchange, 
for many years. The hat pioduced by Tanner I first saw 
at Bow Street. 1 did not at first r(‘eogniKe it as my father’s 

hat, as it is much shojtcr. I liave seen the black bag and 

stick found in the railway carriage The stick is my father’s, 
the bag is my youngest brother’s. 

Cross-examined — I did not kno^<' a person named Thomas 
Lee living in King Edward’s lioud before this trarisaction. I 
have known him since. He lived about two miles from where 
my father lived. I passed his house every day nearly. 1 
know that Mr, Thomas Lee was examined before the coroner. 

I saw my father only a few days before his death. 

$• Tidttarsh Sakdbl TiDiaRSH— I am a watchmaker. 1 knew the Isto 
Mr. Briggs for seven or eight years. I had repaired a watch 
for him once or twice. It is the practice in the trade to 
enter the number of a watch we have to repair in oui- books. 

1 have looked at the number of the watch piroduced. I know it 
is Mr. Briggf-. • watch. I have repaired it twice for him. I 
last repaired it for him on 6th February, 1863. Its value 
at the present time is about £10 or £12. I would give 
hardly so much for it in the trade — perhaps not more than 
£7, The original price was very likely about £25, or " 

£30 — it is an old-fashioned gold watch. 

IMginee Daniel DiqfANCs — I am a hatter at 18 Royal Exchange. Mr. 
Briggs has been a customer of mini for the last five-and-twenty 
or thirty years. I made him hifhats to order. I made a . ' 
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hat to order for Ur« Briggs m September^ 1863. Aooording D. 
to the description in the book the hat produced does not 
cori'cspond. It is lower in the crown, but corresponds 
io the shape of the crown. It is what is called a bell- 

orowned hat. This hat is lower in the crown than the hat 
Mr. Briggs ordered. It has been cut down. Mr, Briggs 
always wore a bell-crowned hat. Mr. Briggs’s hat was a 
Ion easy on the head, and I placed a small piece of tissue 
paper lound. That tisspe paper is not here. There are 

some small iragments of it remaining in the band of 
the Iiat The tissue paper would be inside the lining. I 
slioulcl «jiy the hat had been cut down from 1 inch to IJ inches, 
llie bottom part of the leather has been cut off. The piece 
has been cut off, and it has been sewn together again, and the 
silk has been pasted on again. It has not been cut down as 
a hatter would do it. It is an operation I have never seen. A 
hatter would have used gum, and put it on a block, and pressed 
it down with a hot iron. This hat has certainly not been done 
in that w^ay. It has been sewn, and the silk pasted down. 
Tlie hat has been neatly sewn, and I should say it was done 
by a person who understood sewing. With the exception of 
tlie cutting down, the hat corresponds with the hat of Mr. 
Briggs. Wlicn a hat is made to order, the name of the 
customer is generally written on the band of the hat inside 
thtii lining. Tliat is the part of the hat which has been taken 
away. 

(’loss -examined — I saw on the lining Francis Miller, 22 Jewry 
Street. It is a common thing to put tissue paper in a hat 
that is too large, sometimes leather. My trade in Comhill 
is of a first-class, not second-hand. I know nothing of the 
second-hand trade in hats. My hats may get into the second- 
hand trade. Servants sell their masters’ hats very frequently. 

(Sevejul old hats were here handed to the witness by Serjeant 
Pforv.) 

HI said — They are my hats, but they are very old affairs. 
Mr. Briggs generally had one hat a year, and he used to have 
tis hat lineal very irequently. He was a very careful wearer. 

Re-examined— The price of the hat that is cut down is one 
guinea. It has not the a jpearance of being very old. None 

the hats shown mo hat been out down. 
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SMiee By Sbribant Pabrt— I will not swear that the hat produced 
is the hat 1 made for Mr. Briggs. If the pieoe had not been 
cut od 1 eould have told. 


F. W. Iliora FBanfiBiOK William Thorn — 1 am a hat manufacturer, and 
make hats for Mr. Digance. The hat produced I recognise as 
my manufacture, and- has my handwriting in it — ^two letters, 
D. There is nothing in it to show when it was made, 

^t is not as I made it ; it has been cut down ; a piece has been 
out from the band of the hat, removed entirely. Wlien I have 
a hat to order I put the name of the gentleman on the inside. 
From 1 inch to IJ has been cut away, and the name would be 
on that part of the band of the hat. Sometimes I have marked 
them higher up, two, three, or four years back. For the 
last two or three years I have marked them in the band — ^for 
my own convenience in the course of manufacture. I don^t 
know whether I made this hat for Mr. Briggs, but 1 know I 
made it for Mr. Digance. If I had 'cut it down I should have 
used gum and an iron, and not have done it as this is done. 
The silk of this hat has been turned back for the purpose of 
sewing it together, and it has been fastened down again with 
paste, which we should never use ; it has been sewn together 
neatly. 

Ooss-examined — I am not aware that my hats are sold in 
the second-hand trade. I put a different mark for other cus- 
tomers, I mark all the hats I make for Mr. Digance as this 
is marked. 

At the request of Serjeant Parry, Inspector Tannbr was 
recalled, and was asked if the hat which Muller had with him, 
when he was apprehended in America, fitted him. Inspector 
Tanner replied that it did. 



Mn, BIftb Mrs. Bltth was also recalled at the request of the counsel 
for the defence, and was asked, through ttie Court, whether 
she knew the velvet coat or overcoat which had been spoken of 
by Repsch. She said she knew theiooat well. 

When did you last see it? — On Tht^ay, the 14tli of July. 
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That was the day of Ms leaving on bdard tie Victoria/* 
Was he wearing it then? — cannot say whether he was wearing 
it or had it on bis arm. 

This closed the case for the prosecution. 


EVIDENCE FOR THE DEFENCE. 

Afr. SmuBANT Parry — May it please your lordships 
-gonilemen of the jury, I am assisted in the performance of the 
very serious and responsible duty which has been placed upon ^ 

me by the Mm, thorough, and unshaken conviction that the 
young man at the bar will have from you a fair and impartial 
trial. I know, however, gentlemen, how difficult it will be 
for you to act with that self-control upon your judgment to 
prevent yourselves from being carried away by any feeling of 
prejudice. The Solicitor General has already invited you, 

^ and probably his lordship in summing up the case will repeat 
that invitation, to discard from your minds all that you have 
heard, all that you have read, all that you have discussed about 
this case, (lentlcnudn, tJiat will be a difficult task, I think 
in every newspaper in the kingdom this case has been discussed 
pro and con. Articles have been written in the public Press 
provtbg that this young man was guilty of this murder. 

.Articles have been written in the public Press proving that he 
^jould not have been guilty of this murder. Gentlemen, it is 
not for me to criticise the action of the public Press, The 
writers in the Press have their law of action as we have at the 
bar; but it is, for the most part, unusual tliat when a man has 
been arrested upon a charge for which, if he is found guilty, 
his life must be sacrificed — I say it is, for the most part, 
unusual to take the course that has been taken, not by insig- 
uificaut journals, but by the most respectable .and moat eminent 
papers of the country — ^the course of commenting upon the 
likelihood of the guilt or innocence of such a person. That 
has been done, Wflat has been written has been read probably 
by every one of you gentlemen — certainly by almost efery 
person capable of reading a newspaper in the country. What 
has been done cannot be undone ; but an impi ession, more or 
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less strong, must have been made on your minds, and not only 
the action of the Press, but also social discussions taking place 
between man and man on the subject of this yoi£g man^s guilt 
— sometimes diverging into the hottest of arguments — cannot 
have failed to make an impression upon your minds. But, 
gentlemen, I am confident you will give this young man a fair 
and impaitial trial, that when you retire to consider your 
verdict you will find it apart from everything but what has 
been brought before you here. I cannot disguise from myself 
^ that there is another terror and dread that I ought to feel in 
defending the prisoner. Gentlemen, the crime of which this 
young man is charged is almost unparalleled in this country. 
It is a crime which strikes at the lives of millions. It is a 
crime which affects the life of every man who travels upon the 
great iron ways of this country. A thrill of horror ran through 
the whole land when the fact of this crime was first published. 
Gentlemen, this is a crime of a chaiaoter to arouse in the 
human breast an almost instinctive spirit of vengeance. It is 
a crime which demands a victim. Yet, still I have faith in 
your honour in this matter. T have faitl) that you will allow 
no spirit of vengeance, no vindictive feeling, to enter your 
minds, and if for a moment such a feeling should enter, that 
you will banish it away. Gentlemen, the law is, or ught to 
be, passionless ; and I am sure that when you come to consider 
the course of this case you will be passionless also. 

Gentlemen, the course I intend to take on behalf of this young 
man shall not be misunderstood by any human being. I 
know that there have been in my profession men far more 
OTiinent than I am ever likely to be, who have damaged them- 
selves, who have ^damaged their client, and who have damaged 
the profession U) which they belonged by solemn asseverations 
of the innocence of the man they were defending. Gentle- 
men, I will indulge in no such asseverations. Supposing I 
were solemnly to assure you that 1 believed this young man 
to be innocent, you would treat that observation, as it deserved 
to be treated, with perfect indifference. Supposing my 
lecarned * ftiend the Solicikjr-General had solemnly dleclared 
to you that he believed that young man at the bar to be 
guiltv, you would have treated that assertion just a» you 
would have treated my assertion of his innocence. JSo, gentle* 
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men, the test of a man's guilt or innocence k the evidence 
brought before the jury at the time of his trial. I take it to 
be impertineice on the part of a counsel, I take it to be a per- 
version of professional duty, if he pledges his own word to that 
of which ho can know nothing, except from the evidence before 
him. This 1 pledge myself to demonstrate to you from the 
points of evidence before, supplemented the evidence which 
I shall lay before you, that you cannot, that you ought not, 
and 1 believe you will not,*find this young man guilty. What 
should be the rule and canon of your conduct in trying t<^ 
arrive at a right conclusion? It should be this — that the 
charge of murder brought against this young man should be 
brought home to him on the clearest and most unmistakable 
evidence; that you should be as surely satisfied of his guilt 
as though you with your physical eyes had seen him do the 
deed. The evidence ought to be complete. There ought to 
be no omission, no discrepancy, no uncertainty in the evidence 
which is to bring home such a charge against him. My 
learned friend the Solicitor-General has said, as regards oii- 
cumstantial evidence, that if it were not the rule of the Courts 
and the practice of juries to act upon such evidence, crime 
would be committed with impunity. Gentlemen, I entirely 
concur in that observation. I believe myself that circum- 
stantial evidence, if not of the highest character, is of nearly 
theliighest character of evidence; but only this wdien there is 
no link wanting in the chain. But if there be a doubt on the 
evidence laid before the jury, or anything that might oast a 
doubt on the evidence given, then the chain of evidence is in- 
complete, and tlie jury onglit not, and cannot, act upon it. 

The prosecution relied mainly upon three pieces of evidence. 
They relied, first, upon the hat found in the railway carriage ; 
next, upon the hat found in the prisoner's box; and lastly, on 
the watch and chain also found with the prisoner. The 
Solicitor-General said distinctly that that was the evidence 
upon which he relied for a conviction. Now, gentlemen,. I 
will ^o\^that that evidence is not to be relied upon. First, 
as regards the hat* found in the railway carriage. The wit- 
nesses all proved, or, rather, sought to prove, that the hat 
belonged to this young man, Miiller; but only two-iJift^T' 
Repsch and Jonathan Matthews, the cabman — ^have spoken at 
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I ^^^ rjeaat all decidedly upon that point. Nov, gentlemen, you will be 
good enough to bear in mind that there is a vast diferenoe 
between whether Muller ever had a hat like that found in the 
carriage and whether that hat really belonged to him. This 
difference is as great as the difference between something and 
nothing, which is said to be infinite. If the hat belonged to 
him, the Solicitor-General says that is conclusive evidence of 
his guilt. The hat, he says, was found on the scene of the 
murder, and must have been left in the railway carriage by 
*ihe murderer. That is the thooiy of my learned fnend the 
Solicitor-Genefal But, gentlemen, he went ou commenting on 
the evidence, and 1 must caution you most strongly as to ming- 
ling and mixing up the two questions as to whether Muller 
ever had a hat like that, and this being Muller’s hat in the 
railway carriage. Now, Mrs. Repscli's evidence was very 
remarkable. She could not tell the lining of her husband^s 
hat, of Haffa's hat, or of any one else’s hat which she was in the 
habit of seeing. She did not seen? to have been meddling or 
muddling herself with their hats, but some thirty or forty 
times she had looked into the hat of this young man, 
Muller, and she was positive that this hut was his. But if 
there were another hat similar to the hat Muller may have 
had, why, then, gentlemen, what she has stated ceafis to be 
important. Gentlemen, I watched that \roman while giving her 
evidence. I think she gave it with vehemence. All thait she 
says, however, is that the hat Muller brought to her in Novem- 
ber last was like the hat found in the railway carriage. 

I now come to a much mora important part of the evidence, 
and that which bears the strongest against the prisoner at the 
bar; I mean that of the person who first gave information to 
the police, ana who has played a most conspicuous part in the 
inquiry — Jonathan Matthews, the cabman. Now, gentlemen, 
an observation dropped from my learned friend the Solicitor- 
General which did me a great injustice. My learned friend 
said he saw, by the tenor of the questions 1 was putting, that 
virtually, if not actually, 1 was going to accuse Jonathan 
Matthews of this murder. Gentlemen, thrbugh the VhoWtime 
I have been most anxiously engaged in this case, examining it 
i ty the beginning to the end, sifting the most trifling oirou®- 
stances connected with it, such a thing has never for a moment 
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etitered into my mind. Gentleman, I sihould be indescribably Kr. 
foolish and wicked if I were to make such a statement. Except 
the actual perpetrator of the crime, none but the Omniscient — 

He to whom all hearts are open, and from whom no secrets 
are hid'' — knows who did it. How dare I, then, as the 
advocate of the young man at the bar — ^how dare I, with my 
finite and limited intelligence, affirm that, which the Almighty 
alone knows? If I were to affirm that Jonathan Matthews 
has been guilty of this murder, or a participator in this murder^^ 

I should be a disgrace to the profession. There was no 
such suggestion in my thoughts. But this I say, he is a man 
whose evidence is entirely unreliable. He is a man who gives 
his evidence in such an unsatisfactory manner that no body 
of sensible men would for a moment pay any attention to it. 
And, gentlemen, I say this of him, that he is evidently actuated 
by a desire to obtain the reward that has been offered for the 
conviction of the murderer of Mr. Briggs. That has animated 
his whole conduct. I should be very sorry to charge him 
with being a party to the muider, but I should be very wicked 
if I were not to say that suspicion is pointing to him. Matthews 
could not say where be was on the night of the murder, but 
now he recollects that he was at the Great Western station 
from seven to eleven o'clock that night. In that he is per- 
fectly uncorroborated. There is, however, very little doubt 
thaf he gave Mixller the bat in exchange for the waistcoat, in 
November, 1863. Now, Matthews was examined very shortly 
indeed by the Solicitor-General, and he said this was the hat, 
he believed, of Muller, and he remembered it by the edges of the 
rims being turned up to resemble the one be had. That is his 
cvidence-in-chief. Now, in cross-examination, I found that he 
never said that before, lie said he took it to the shop to be 
done, and that that, as nearly as he remembered, was the 
hat he gave to Muller. You will remember he made a state- 
ment on his examination at the inquest about a hat he had 
purchased about three weeks before of Mr. Downs, in Long 
Acrej^ Spice then he has discovered that there was no hatter 
of the name of Mr. Downs there at that time. It is, then, 
very important to kn6w where is the hat which exactly resembled 
Muller’s. We had Mr. Walker and his foreman here, 

Walker and his foreman both say that there might have been 
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three or four hats with this kmd of lining in them, or there 
might be only one ; but I think two, or three, or four is all 
that Mr. Walker had of these hats. It is very remarkable, 
therefore, that although there were only two or three hats of 
this kind, Matthews should have purchased one for Muller so 
exactly like his own, as he said before the coroner that he did. 

* Why could not this Jbe Matthews^ hat? Gentlemen, I say you 
must not assume this is Mnller^s hat. You must not 
take it, from the mode in which Matthews was examined by 
the Solicitor-Goneial, that this is the luit of Muller. 1 ap]>re- 
hend you caniot be sure of any tiling of the kind. There was 
another hat resembling Muller’s, and resembling it in every 
possible respect. Where is that hat? We have made in- 
quiries, gentlemen. Inquiries have been made by Mr. Heal'd, 
the highly respectable and very able gentleman who is iiibtruct- 
iiig me in this but iiKjuinef liavr' been batH('d by 

the falsehood of Matthews, who tells an untruth both before the 
magistrates and before the coroner. IJe never corrects that 
untruth until now, when he knows we have witnesses to show 
that Mr. Downs had ceased to carry on business in Long Acre 
before the time he said he disjiobcd of the hat to him. Then 
he changes his tune, and says he does not know whoj'e it is. 
I do not know whether you remember u lomarkable exv ression 
of Mrs. Repsch’s to me when she s.iid that Muller said his 
hat been throw'u into the dustliole. Is it not a reAark* 

able coincidence that Matthews, too, has said that some ot his 
hats were thrown into the dusthole? 1 should think that is 
the last place wheie a man would throw his hat. Is Mr. 
Matthews^ trustworthy in other respects ? Do you believe that 
he never heard of the murder before Thursday? Do you 
believe that he had been on his cab all through the streets and 
bad not heard of this murder lief ore? I do not believe it. 

Why, murders, robberies, and police cases of all kinds are the 
literature of cabmen. They read scarcely anything else, 
Matthews says he had never heard of this before, but 1 put it 
to you, is that story a likely or probable one? His wi|fe knew 
on Monday, the Repsches knew on Monday, ‘'and it soeins almost 
impossible for me to believe that Matthews is teMing you the 
when he Bays that he knew nothing whatever about this 
before Thursday. Gentlemen, there was another oitoumetanoe 
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in the evidence which he gave which I think ought to induce Mr* 

you to disbelieve him, &e had been convicted of a trumpery ' 

theft about thirteen years ago. Now, gentlemen, I assure 

you I was most reluctant to touch upon that, because a theft of 

this kind committed by a young man so long ago would not go 

far to impugn his character for honesty. But, gentlemen, he 

told a deliberate falsehood, and then I was determined you 

should see he was a man who did not habitually adhere to the 

truth. The Solicitor-General says, where is Muller's hatl 

Well, where is Matthews' hat? He cannot produce it. He is^ 

in the same circumstances as Muller in not being al^e to produce 

his hat. I know that Mr. Repsch says that Muller told hiin 

that his other hat was smashed, and that he had thrown it 

into the dusthole. Now, gentlemen, I think I shall satisfy 

your minds that there is no unmistakable proof that this hat 

ever belonged to the young man at the bar. Mr. Tanner — of 

whom it is right to say he has performed his painful duty 

towards this young man with the greatest delicacy he could — 

Mr. Tanner has simply performed his duty as we perform ours 
here. These duties are cast upon him just as duties are cast 
upon us here. And I am sure Mr. Tanner now is no more 
desirous for the conviction of this young man than 1 am. I 
think it is only right to pay this tribute to his character. 

There is, I say; a suspicion that this hat belonged to the 
ppsoiier at the bar ; but, gentlemen, the charge must be brought 
home, the charge must be proved, even strong suspicion must 
be cast aside, and if you consider that in this case there is only 
strong suspicion against the prisoner, he will be entitled to have 
the benefit of the doubt. 

Now, let me come to the hat of Mr. Briggs. This 
hat has been cut down and sewed, as you have all 
seen. This young man has given different accounts of 
the time he has had tliis hat. In answer to Repsch, he said 
be had had it two months, and it appears that, in answer to 
Sergeant Clarke, he said he had had it twelve months. Now, 
gentlemen, I regret that the prisoner has in the cotjrsf of this 
case BfiatJMIany statements that are not consistent with the 
truth. It is quite evident that he is a vain and boastful man, 

0-nd there is no doubt whatever that he was in the habit. 
haaking statements with reference to his own property ^ich 
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'i£pi|^'****** not actually true. He had said that Mr. Hod^kiaroa 
was going to send him out to America as an agent at £150 
a year ; and in the same way he may not have chosen to tell 
the truth to Mrs. Repsch about that watch and chain. At 
New York he might have felt there was something wrong about 
the watch, chain, and hat, and he may have made the state- 
ment be made there in order to redeem himself from the diffi- 
culty into which he had got. Will you then go so far as to 
say that if these statements were/hot reliable, he is guilty of 
•this murder? There is no dout that fear came upon him 
when he wa|j arrested in New York, but you will find, when you 
come to examine the evidence, that the statement he xnade with 
regard to the hat has not been disproved. But if it were not 
so, I do not believe for one moment that you would on tliat 
account find him guilty of murder. The hat is cut down; but 
I shall bring you witnesses to show that in the second-hand 
trade it is not unusual to cut down hats like this. 
Mr, Diganoe will not swear th^t he sold this hat to Mr. 
Briggs, and, if Mr, Digance will not swear to it, will you by 
your verdict undertake to swear to it? I will go further and 
say, did this hat ever belong to Mr. Briggs? This hat got into 
the second-hand market. There is a bit of tissue paper left, 
and it is actually suggested that this little bit of tissue paper is 
sufficient to prove the identity. Such a proposition passes my 
comprehension, and I ask you not to act upon it. Jt is a 
strange thing that some one was not called from Mr. Briggs's 
house to show what hat he had on that morning. Is not that 
a great omission on the pa;t of the prosecution? He must 
have a household. Why ar^ not some of the servants brought 
here to tell you what hat he had on that night? These are 
serious omissions, tending to show that there is no proof and 
that there is no evidence on which you can rely that Mr. Briggs 
wore this hat at the time of the murder. It is easy to say 
that the name of Mr. Briggs was in the hat, and that it had 
been cut down to obliterate that name. Well, MftUer writes 
his name there, and writes his address also, 22 OW Jewry 
Street. That he must have done beforethe left 
from that we may infer that he had the hat some time before 
«4y^ent to America. As regards the lining, many g^tlemen 
change that once a month or so; and it waa shown that Mr* 
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Briggs, too, was frequently getting his hat lined afresL Gen- 
tlemen, I ^ould warn you against assuming as a matter of 
course that, when a witness proves what he was called to 
prove, the object the prosecution had in view is gained, and that 
the purpose for which he is called is accomplished. 

Now, there is no proof whatever that this hat which is brought 
forward to prove the identity of the prisoner at the bar was 
ever worn by Mr. Briggs. When was* the hat cut down! 
Surely, if it had been done on the voyage, there would be 
somebody here to tell us. Surely, if it had been done on the* 
Sunday, Mrs. Blyth would have known of it. ^When was it 
done? When is it suggested that it was done? Here is the 
name of the prisoner. Was it put there by Muller? Was it 
put there when he was at sea in order to deceive? Or was it 
put there by Muller when he said he bought the hat, two 
months before, and said ho gave 4s. 6d. for it? You 
will remember that Mrs. Repsch said that two months 
before the murder she asked Muller to lend her 6s., and he 
said he could not do so because be was going to buy a hat. 
The foreman of you asked whether Mrs. Repsch saw him on 
the Sunday, or was in the habit of seeing him on Sunday. Mrs. 
Repsch did not see him on the Sunday, and therefore it is 
clear that, whatever hat Muller wore on the Sunday, Mrs. 
Repsch would not see it. There is no evidence that Miiller 
did j^t take this hut with him on board the Victoria and 
sell it to some person there, because you will remember that 
this man was alwAys chopping and changing his mind, and was 
continually exchanging or selling his property. 

Now, as regards the watch and chain, Muller has to encounter 
the difiiculty of having made different representations about 
them. There is no dou])t whatever that, if Muller purchased tht‘ 
watch and chain, which are not of the enq^mous value my 
learned friend said they were, but were valued by the jeweller at 

he must have purchased them under most suspicious circum- 
stances. That, gentlemen, is 'a matter which should be 
strongly borne in mind before you. I believe this case to be a 
great m ywt ufy , but i know there have been many mysteries in 
this world tliat the human intellect has not been able to pene- 
trate. If he purchased this watch at the docks, as it ^ w 
J^Ueged by his counsel that he did, there can be no doubt what- 
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1 f&ry^**** woiild get them at an inferior pripe, and he must 

have known that he was doing a suspicious act. But it does 
not follow that he knew anything of the murder. If he pur* 
chased those articles at the docks, either the murderer or the 
agent of the murderer must have sold them; and where was 
he so likely to have taken them as down to the docks, where 
he might expect to find purchasers who would soon leave the 
country with them? Muller said he had had the watch for 
two years. There can be no doubt^that is untrue; but, gentle- 
women, if you consider for a moment, you will see that the 
prisoner at the bar, perfectly irrespective of the murder, had 
some reason to believe that, in buying the watch and chain, 
he was doing something that would bring him into trouble, 
and then the observations that had been made about his having 
told untruths about tjiem are easily to be accounted for. He 
told Mrs. Repsch that he had bought Mr. Death’s chain at the 
docks. That was not true; but still, if he made the purchase 
in the docks that morning, the falsehood was not so great as 
it would have been if he had made no purchase at alj. There 
is one very curious quality Avhich this young man possessed. 
He was always either buying waistcoats or liats, making 
trousers, or pledging trousers, or pawning watches. He was 
always getting these things, and he was a young man who 
might easily be tempted into making purchases of this descrip- 
tion. Had he any money? I do not intend to go through the 
various means he adopted after Monday of raising money by 
pledging the watch and chain, it is a curious circumstance 
that he had pledged his own watch and chain, and be appears 
to have pledged a coat. Thete is no doubt that he was then 
raising money to pay his passage on Wednesday. 

But, gentlemen, it has been proved before you that Haifa 
saw him in possession of sufficient money to pay his passage 
a week before the 19th of July. Then what has become of 
that money? Gentlemen, it has gone somewhere, because 
only lls. is found upon The prisoner had the means, 

therefore, of purchasing this watch and chain, for it would be 
idle to suppose that, in disposing of these articles docks, 
the seller would get more than one-half of their value. Now, 
^filler was at the docks on Monday morning. My learned 
friend' has called Gifford, the clerk, to show that the prisoner 
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•came there on' the Wednesday naomingj and he was there. He i 
calls another young man, a German of the name of Jacob” 
Weist, who says he saw Muller there two or three days before 
he took his passage, and he believes he saw him on the Monday 
morning at the docks. Now, that is remarkable evidence, for, 
of course, it was supposed that Muller had never been at the 
docks before Wednesday. What is more likely than that he 
should go down to the docks before making the necessary inquiry 
as to the amount of the passage? You will remember that on 
the Monday morning he left Mr. Death’s at eight o’clock, t 
That would give him two whole hours, and I cannot but think 
that the evidence presented as to the exchanging of the chain 
at Death’s will bear a different interpretation to what the 
prosecution has put upon it. Suppose he had bought this 
watch and chain at the docks that morning, suppose he knew 
that, for that small sum of money he knew he had, he 
wild get a gold watch and chain, he would have some sus- 
picion that the chain w^as no]; a good one or the watch not a 
good one, and therefore, in order to remove that suspicion or 
confirm it, he takes the chain to Mr. Death, the jeweller, to 
ascertain whether it is gold that he has got. By exchanging 
the chain at Mr. Death’s he laid himself open to suspicion the 
same as if he had pawned it. I believe he said to Mr. Tanner, 
“I bought it in Cheapside, and gave Ts. 6d. for it,” which 
is alm#st the truth. He mentioned that he had been in 
Cheapside, w'here Mr. Death lived. He never denied having 
been at Mr. Death’s, and 1 think I am free to say that his 
visit there is open to the interpretation I have put upon it. 

I leave it, however, entii’ely to your judgment. 

Now, gentlemen, what I have submitted to you must leave 
"an impression short of anything like conclusiveness as to the 
guilt of the young man at the bar. If the two hats have not 
been satisfactorily shown to you to be one belonging to Muller 
and the other to Mr. Briggs, and if, as regards the vratch and 
chain, his conduct has been what i suggest, then I say that, 
as respects the possession of this property, the facts are fairly 
open to the^^iiflerpretation which I have put upon them. 

Now, gentlemen, there is a portion of the evidence which is' 
produced by the Crown in which the prosecution has attempted, 
and I think I shall prove they have completely failed, to Show 
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th^ guilt of the prisoner. In the first place, they hare said he 
had a pair of dark trousers on the Saturday and a pair' of 
light trousers on the Monday. Where, they ask, are the dark 
trousers? The insinuation is that the dark trousers may have 
been covered with blood, and that therefore the light trousers 
were worn on Monday. This is an inference that would not be 
drawn, I think, except in the mind of one who was determined 
to find something wrong in everything. There would not 
otherwise appear to be anytliing , wrong in wearing a dark pair 
u on Saturday and a light pair on Monday. The prosecution 
felt their c^se was weak, and they iound it necessary to take 
hold of anything they could grasp. But wh«it had become of 
the dark trousers? Why, he had them on on the Monday. Mrs. 
Blyth, a thoroughly honest woman, who did not come hero to 
mislead you or to press unduly against the piisoner, said slie 
would not pledge herself to say whether he had on light or 
dark trousers on the Monday That is the index of a 
thoroughly conscientious mind. She evidently had been friendly 
with the prisoner She e'idently, if her own wishes were to 
be consulted, did not wish him to he convicted. Mr. and Mrs. 
Repsch said he had light trousers on. What does Matthews 
say? He had dark trousers on on Monday when I saw him.'^ 
Mrs. Repsch is asked if the prisoner had an over lat with a 
velvet collar, and she said be h id She was not asked whethei 
it was a very hot season of the year, hut simply hffi he a 
coat with a velvet collar. Well, yes, he had; but that proves 
nothing at all. Mrs. Repsch would not swear that he had not 
dark trousers on; but Mra. Blytli, the conscientious woman, 
was recalled at the last inoment, and states that she saw him 
with a coat on with a velvet c‘oU<ir on the Thursday, on tlie 
Hth of July, after the murder. If he took the coat to the 
“ Vict(»ria ” when he started for America, and if he had the 
dark trousers on on the Monday, what right has the Solicitor- 
General to ask where they j le now? IJe has now no more right 
to ask it than the greatest* stranger. It is a superfluous ques- 
tion coming from the prosecution altogether. The prosecution 
has nothing at all to do with it. I mufit confeSS T^hever saw 
any evidence that has so completely crumbled away as the 
evidence that has been given with respect to the trousers and 
the coat. He might have sold them on board the vessel, 
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it appears that he was in want of money; but, whether he Jfiv 
ijold them or not, the prosecution has nothing to do with it. 

My learned friend Mr. Gifard made a most ingenious sugges- 
Lion. He asked the clerk whether he had any parcels with 
him, and he replied that he had three— two smaU ones and 
one canvas one, 18 inches long, and my friend said, Did there 
appear to be anything sharp or pointed?’^ - He asked him if 
there appeared to be anything heavy, with rough edges. He 
said he did not take any notice of that. Is this evidence 
against the prisoner? Does it not rather appear as if their 
case was not strong enough when they want to f^e on the 
jury a question like this? We understand well what it was. 

It was intended to imply that the parcel 18 inches long con- 
tained garments stained with blood, and that the prisoner 
intended to sink it when he got to sea. That is the suggestion 
made, and I say it cannot be relied on in a case of murder. I 
;un sure you will reject that evidence, as it does not tell in 
the slightest degree against Miiller, but is rather in his favour. 

1 liave already cominonted on the false statements 
this young man is alleged to have made. I have offered to 
you what 1 believe to be not an unreasonable explanation 
of all those false statements, and 1 ask you to bear in mind 
tlie plain, straightforward conduct of the prisoner throughout. 
FiAcept^ig those false statements, there does not appear as 
regards his conduct anything whatever that is wrong. I notice 
that he has been spoken of as a fugitive from justice. Now, 
that is utterly untrue; he did not fly from justice. For two 
months previously he had expressed his intention of going to 
America. That was not concealed from any one; he had told 
it to his friends, and they all knew it. So far as the pledges are 
iftneerned, he appears to have pledged in his own name, except 
Mr. Glass’s shopmate was with him, and then he pledged 
^0 his name, as he was justified in (fcing. There is no disguise 
there. Then he goes to the docks |nd takes a passage in his 
“wn name. He is supposed to have committed a heinous murder 
on the previous Saturday. Now, do you not believe that a 
who had committed such a crime would, at all events, go 
to America in a false name? Because a man who commits a 
Crime like this must be a great criminal. If he had slone 
this deed, how he could have taken a passage in his own 
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name paBses my comprehension. I cannot understaoid it., 
Then, when he sails, his first act is to write a letter to his 
friends, which you have heard read, which, I think, is not the 
letter of a guilty man. His conduct on his arrival in America 
is not opposed to the statements he has made. He is there 
suddenly arrested. He is seized suddenly, and, I suppose, 
almost dragged out of the room by Sergeant Clarke. He is 
told all the circumstances of the murder of Mr. Briggs, and 
he says, “I know nothing about 'it; I was never on the line.^* 
I think I will show you that he was in the habit of travelling 
by omnibuf. generally, and that he never was on that line. 
As far as the evidence goes, that is uncontradicted by any one. 
He answers the questions that were put to him in the politest 
manner, and it is remaikable that, in iej)ly to Mr. Tanner, he 
said he had a ring, but it had been slolen from him. When 
asked, ^‘Was it a red stone? he said, “No, it was a white 
stone, and I bought it in Cheapside for 7s 6d.'’ Now, h*' 
had bought it for 5s., which wds not far removed from the 
value he stated. 

Now, gentlemen, there is one part of this most anxious 
inquiry of which 1 must speak as one earnest man may speak 
to other earnest men when they are discussing a matter of the 
gravest kind. I say there is one j>art of this caMe which I 
almost defy any one to lecoucile with the piisoner’s guilt, Mr. 
Briggs appears to have been a man of about 12 -stone weight, 
and about 5 feet 8 or 9 inches high. He was in robust and 
vigorous health, according to his medical man. The youn|» 
man at the bar, compared M^th Mr. Bnggs, is a mere stripling. 
The distance between the Bow station and the Hackney Wick 
station is 1 ’ ile 414 yards. Tlie body of Mr. Briggs is found 
upon the 6-foot way between the lines, 700 yards from Hackney 
Wick station. Now, it takes three minutes for an engine 
to go from Bow to Hackney Wick station. Therefore, when the 
murder had been consummij^Ded, and the body thrown out, there 
was only about two minutes, or a minute and a half. Do you 
believe that a slight and by no means muscular .young man 
could have committed that murder in that time? I think no* 
less than eight blows were inflicted, anoT some of them must 
havf caused death. After eight heavy blows had been inflicted 
on Mr. Briggs, his body must have been dragged along across- 
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the carriage, the door must have been opeiied, and the body Xr. Sarj9«|i^ 
thrown out, and all this while the train was in rapid motion. 

Now, you can see for yourselves that I am not describing this 
wrongly when I say that the prisoner is a young man possessed 
of no great amount of physical force. His physique is slight 
in the extreme. It is proved that Mr. Briggs was perfectly 
sober, and it is said that he was sleeping. 

Now, gentlemen, you have to say whether you can form an 
opinion as to whether thal^ struggle, which ended in the death 
of a powerful, sober man, could have been sustained by tlte 
young man at the bar. If you believe in yqpr own minds 
and consciences that this young man, with the physique that he 
has, and which you yourselves can see, could not have mur- 
dered Mr. Briggs, then you will acquit him. Gentlemen, such 
au impression, if on your minds, will outweigh all the circum- 
stantial evidence in the world. Is it not likely that this was 
a premeditated murder, committed by men well accustomed to 
traffic in robbery, and, ii necessary, to secure themselves by 
murder? I can imagine that two such men might have com- 
mitted this deed, and I will prove to you that there were two 
men in the carriage with Mr. Briggs. I would imagine Hiat 
two such men had followed Mr. Briggs, seeing him in the 
omnibus or in King William Street, when he alighted from the 
omnibus and went to the North London railway. They had 
followed him, seeing his watch and chain and the black bag, 
which they thought might contain money, and seeing also that 
he was a man likely to have other property about him. I 
should have thought that men of that character would have 
committed this crime. And, gentlemen, wdiat is the young man 
at the bar? He is a journeyman tailor, following the most 
peaceful of peaceable occupations. He is a young man of a 
kind and trusting nature, putting confidence in those who are 
around him, among whom he has secured the friendship and 
goodwill of a woman like Mrs. Blyth. I say that a young man 
who shows himself, as he must done, to a woman like Mrs. 

Blyth, and secures her good feeling, does that which tells a 
great dealf Mrst Blyth ’s friendship has been of great service 
to this young ^ Mr. Blyth also, who is a respectable man, 
speaks of him as kind and humane. Mr. Glass, who has known 
him for four years, also says he was a kind and humasflie young 
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man. Mr. Haffa Bays tke same. And this is the man who 
has perpetrated this most hideous murda*. That is what the 
prosecution says. My learned friend the Solicitor-General 
said he had seen the stick which was in the railway carriage, 
and that it was covered with blood, and that, therefore, it 
probably was the weapon with which the murder was committed. 
He has undertaken to show you, or has suggested to you the 
theory, that this young man, seized by the sudden temptation 
to possess the property of Mr. Briggw, took his stick, beat him 
a^out the head, carried the body across the carriage, and threw 
it out of the window. Gentlemen, 1 say that is impossible. 
I say that the prisoner at the bar could not in any way have 
done that. 

Allow me to go a little further into this. The 
prosecution were at a loss to say with what weapon this could 
have been done. Not a word was said about this teithci* at 
the Police Court or before the coroner. Not a single word 
was suggested that this was the waj; in which the murder was 
dpne by the young man at the bai’, and, until that statement 
fell from the lips of the Solicitor-General, it never entered my 
mind that that was the way in which the prosecution were 
going to account for the murder having been committed. A 
pair of shears haxl btHsn taken out of the pocket of the \ isoner, 
but I do not suppose that even now the Solicitor-General would 
suggest that the murder was committed with tlic shears. 'The 
blows were inflicted with a blunt instrument, and not with a 
sharp one. The stick was said to be covered with blood. Now, 
if that were the weapon, whpre would the blood have been 
found? There was a little blood upon it for about 6 inches, 
which had been examined by Dr. Letheby with a microscope, 
and there was no doubt it was human blood. But there was 
blood all over the carriage, and this stick being there must 
have got splashed with blood, though if it had been used as a 
weapon the blood would have [been upon the handle. Now, 
gentlemen, you have heard ask Mr. Briggs, the younger, 
whether he knew a gentleman of the name of Lee. That 
gentleman was examined before the coroner. <. I caffnot under- 
stand why he has not been presented you on the part 

of the prosecution, but my learned friend, who has not thought 
fit to oaill him, has, I have no doubt, some good reason satis- 
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factory to btfl om miad for not doing so. Mr. Lee, I under- 
stand, is a gentleman of independent means. He is the son 
of Mr. Lee, one of the first ooal merchants, and is altogether 
unimpeachable as regards character. He was called, 1 think, 
before the coroner, and he told the coroner what he will teH 
you, that on the night of the 9th of July he saw Mr. Briggs, 
and, knowing him well, spoke to him at the station. I shall 
bring this gentleman before you, who will prove this. He 
was going as a passenger Bow by the train which arrived 
at ten o'clock. He says Mr. Briggs got into the first coma 
pai'tment of the first-class carriage nearest the engine, and he 
said ''Good-night, Mr. Briggs," and Mr. Briggs replied 
“ Good-night, Tom." Nothing else passed between them. He 
saw there were two persons in the same part of the carriage, 
and the deceased was sitting on the side next the down plat- 
form. One man sat on the same side as Mi. Briggs, and the 
other opposite to him. There was a light inside, but it was 
from the lamp outside that. Mr. Lee saw the two persons. It 
was quite possible for these passengers to have got out after 
he got into another compartment withdut his seeing it, but they 
did not appear to have any intention of leaving the carriage 
w’^hen he saw them. One man, he said — the man next the 
deceased — ^was a tall man, and he believed he had dark whiskers. 
He would not sw^ear he had whiskers. The other man had 
ligiSl^hair. He could not tell the ages. That is a statement ^ 
of what he saw, and that is an important statement, because, 
as far as you know of this matter as placed before you on the 
part of the prosecution, the murder must have been committed 
between Fenchurch Street and Bow, or between Fencliurch 
Street and Hackney Wick. There is no reason whatever to 
doubt that Mr. Lee saw two men, and that it was the gaslight 
that enabled him to see the men so w'ell as he did. As far as 
he knew', neither of these men got out of the carriage. He 
could not say that Muller w'as onl of them. My learned friend 
the Solicitor-General has put beftjpe you another theory. He 
did not think there were tw’o men. He thought there was 
only one, ah*3 he gave as a reason that if there had been two 
HI on the pockets Briggs would have been rifled, and 

the money taken from him, but if there was only one man the 
time would not ha^e been long enough to get at the potfkets of 
the deceased gentleman. 
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Now, gsentlemen, you will observe that the description given 
by Mr, Lee does not answer to the description of MiiUer in any 
way. He says he cannot swear it was Muller, but he says alsok 
he cannot swear it was not. He is clear, however, that he saw 
two men. Now, gentlemen, for some reason or other thia 
gentleman has been kept back. It would not serve the purposes 
of the prosecution to let you know that fact. Therefore Mr. 
Lee is not called, because, I suppose, he would embarrass the 
theory as to who did this murder artd how it was done. I shall 
Ifeel it my duty to place that gentleman before you. Mr. Lee 
said that atetbe time be saw Mr. Briggs that gentleman had^ 
his hat on. Here you put an end to the suggestion that this 
is the hat of Mr. Briggs, for, if he had it on at the time of the 
first blow, it must have been crushed. 

Gentlemen, if this were a case of a iilO note, if it were 
a case ol a bill of exchange, if it were a case of goods exchanged 
or sold, of work done, or if it wort' a miserable squabble 
between a liackney cub and a dust cart, 1 should be per- 
mitted to sum up the evidence for the defence. But this 
is simply a case of life or death, and the law of England 
forbids that to be done. I feel very strongly on this subject; 
but w’e are in a Coiiit of justice, and not in a Court of 
legislature, so I forbear to express my opinion further. You 
may r(*momber that the piisuner said lie was going to see 
his swettlieurt at Camberwell, and ho gave the name (S the 
girl he w'as going to see, w'ho Haffa said was a girl of the 
town. Ho had known her before, and had been in the habit 
of visiting her. Haffa did not know whether she knew Muller 
by his right name, but sbo will tell you that when you see her. 
Her landlady Mrs, Jones, lives at Stanley Cottage, James 
Street, Vassal Road, 

Now', gentlemen, this evidence is in the nature of an alibi, 
and, if true, it is the most .’.onclusive evidence which can be 
given. This young girl knewu person of the name of Alexander 
Gill. I shall call Mrs. Jones before you, and she will tell you 
that on that night, after nine o’clock, between gme and ten, 
Muller called, but the girl Eldrcd washout. He spoke to Mrs. 
Jones 01* Mrs. Johnson, as he called her^oout ten minutes, 
and tljen left. He had his slipper on, and you will remember 
that it is clearly proved t^at upon the night of the murder 
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be had his slipper on when he left the Repsches. Be had it on 
also at Camberwell. That is another circumstance in the case 
which makes it very unlikely, as it seems to me, that, with 
a slipper on, he could have committed such a crime as this. 
He had his slipper on when he left Camberwell. The girl Eldred 
had gone out about nine o’clock. Shortly after that, as you 
will find by witnesses, Eldred returned, and then Mrs. Jones 
told her that Muller had been to see her. (The learned Serjeant 
was here interrupted by* one of the other learned counsel for 
the defence, and, correcting himself, said) — I am told it^as 
Sunday morning when Eldred returned. This# only shows you 
how very desirable it is that counsel for the defence should 
have the right of summing up afterwards. Mrs. Jones told 
her that her young Frenchman had come to see her; for Mrs. 
Jones, or Johnson, knew him as the young Frenchman. Now, 
Mrs. Jones and the young girl Eldred about this time received 
a paper which I hold in my hand, and which is a telegraphic 
message. That message* was received on the 9th of July from 
Alexander Gill Strachan, giving an address somewhere in 
Whitechapel, and addressed to Miss Eldred, Stanley Cottage, 
James Street, Vassal Road, Camberwell. It said — 

I shall be with you on Sunday at three o’clock, be at home.— Yours, 
in haste, Alexander Gill Strachan. 

Mis. Jones has two lodgers in her house, one Miss Eldred and 
another girl. Both of these girls are what are called unfortunate 
girls. Now, that appears to me to be the only blot in the 
character of Midler that we have seen in the course of this 
very long trial. Gentlemen, when we know well what is going 
on in all classes, from the highest to the lowest, our moral 
indignation ought not to pi'ess too heavily on the heads of these 
unfortunates. Still, they will have to be watched narrowly to 
see whether evidence is or is not true. If you are satisfied that 
this telegram is genuine, it is a wonderful coincidence that 
this girl should have received ^t, and that she should be told 
on the s^e day by Mrs. Jones that her young Frenchman 
had been to see* her. This is a wonderful coincidence. That 
this message »-^#g6nmue one can be proved beyond all doubt 
or question, and Mrs. Jones will tell you that on that night 
Muller came to her house; and that, gentlemenf is where 
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Muller himself said he was going when he said he was going to 
Camberwell, and, 1 believe, to see the girl Eldred. 

Now, gentlemen, a person suddenly appears before you aa 
a witness of whom you have heard nothing before; but, if you 
believe what this witness will tell you, it will allow you to relieve 
the young man at the bar from the fearful oonsequenoes of this 
charge. I shall call before you a witness whose testimony, 
however, will not be very great. An omnibus conductor who 
conducts an omnibus from Camberwdll Gate remembers this, 
an(f it is one of the results of the inquiries that have been made 
by the German^Legal Protection Society, who, much to their 
honour, although feeling as great a horror at this crime as any 
men living, have not allowed the life of their countryman to be 
sacrificed, however humble he may be, without giving him the 
means of a complete and thorough defence. I shall call this 
omnibus conductor before you. He has been to see Muller since 
he was in prison, and has been unable to identify him. Mrs. 
Jones and Miss Eldred saw him in 'prison, and, of course, 
recognised him at once. It is, however, a very small circum- 
stance that 1 am about to mention. The omnibus conductor 
remembers that at seven minutes to ten o'clock on one Saturday 
night a passenger got into his omnibus; and, if it should be 
that this man was the prisoner before you here to-day, it would 
not be the first time that you had heard that he had coi^^ 
home in a Camberwell omnibus that night. About ten minutes 
to ten o'clock — on a Saturday night, I say — the omnibus con- 
ductor recollects a passenger got into his omnibus who had a 
carpet slipper on one foot. That* is the whole of the evidence 
he can give you. It may weigh as naught. A passenger in an 
omnibus with a ( L.rpet slipper is, however, a very rare kind 
of passenger. The time, too, fits with Muller’s visit to Mrs. 
Jones. 

Now, gentlemen, it may be ^ohat on examining him more 
may come to his recollection. It is a very trifling circumstance 
which he has to speak to, buf the very insignificance of it 
shows that the man who tells it must be the ,witne«r of truth. 
If what he had to say had been false, hie-jy jr)uld have said he 
bad known Muller, and h^ would have told you all that was 
necessary Jo prove an alibi. 1 dared not keep this fact from 
you, although 1 admit it is not of so great importance as 
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others that will be submitted to you. There is, however, one 
observation whicb I ought to have made before, and it is of 
such great importance that 1 am sure you will not regret that 
I make it now. It is this, that no marks of blood whatever 
have been found on the clothes of the prisoner. It is idle to 
say that he has made away with his clothes, because be clearly 
had not done so before his departure from the London docks. 
No marks of blood have been found. Gentlemen, it cannot be 
doubted that if he were« himself the murderer, or if he were 
one of two murderers, he would have had marks of blood upon 
him. Blood spurted out of Mr. Briggs, and tljpre is no doubt 
whatever that his assailant must have been covered with blood, 
or, at all events, have had a considerable amount upon his 
clothes. Now, the only way in which the prosecution can 
answer that statement is this, that the clothes he wore in that 
carriage might have been made away with. It appears to me 
to be conclusive that they were not made away with after the 
murder. , t 

Now, gentlemen, I believe that I have urged upon your 
attention every topic that I thought might be honourably 
advanced by me on behalf of the prisoner at the bar, I hope, 
I sincerely hope, that I have done my duty. Gentlemen, this 
case, as I have said all along, is one of suspicion, great 
suspicion ; but I hope you will forgive me if, at the last moment 
thlft I shall have the opportunity of saying a word to you — I 
hope you will forgive me if I entreat you to bear in mind that 
the case, if not proved against the prisoner, is equivalent to the 
fact of his innocence — at all events, so far as your duty is 
concerned. ‘‘ Not guilty in the English law mean s th is, 
either that the person charged is perfectly innocent, or that 
the evidence against him — ^the proof brought forw^ard — was 
not satisfactory to the careful and cautious men who tried 
him. Gentlemen, if ever therv^ was a case in which care and 
caution ought to be exercised by Christian men before they 
arrive at a conclusion it is a o^aso like this, where the life or 
death of a fellow-creature hangs upon the balance. Once given, 
and the sentence Executed, your judgment is irrevocable. You 
possess a transaeDuti/ut* power — a power which no other institu- 
tion in this country possesses. You, the jury, have the 
transcendent power to bid that young man to live of^to die. 
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Gentlemen, when jou retire after the final charge of the 
learned judge, there will be a terrible duty cast upon you. Is 
there one of you who would not have preferred to be relieved 
of that duty? Gentlemen, as I began, so I will end. Whatever 
difficulties this young man has had to encounter in this case — 
whatever difficulties I, as his advocate, have had to encounter 
in the performance of my duty — I will only say at the end, as 
I did at the beginning, that I have the fullest reliance upon 
your honour and your caution. I have the fullest reliance that 
you will receive every proposition I have made for the prisoner 
with the favoijf it deserves at your hands. Gentlemen, you 
will have to pronounce judgment, and I hope and pray the 
judgment may be one of mercy. 

The Court adjourned at seven minutes past five o’clock. 
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Third Day— Saturday, 29th October, 1864. 

The Court met at nine o^cleck. 

Thomas Lee, examined by Mr. Metcalfe — I reside at Kinj^ Thonwp M 
Edward Road, Hackney. I am a private gjentleman. My 
father was in business as a coal merchant. I kAew the late 
Mr. Briggs, and liad known him for the last three or four 
years. I saw him last alive on Saturday night, 9th July, 
at the Bow station. It was about ten o’clock. He was in a 
first-class carriage of a train coming from Fenchurch Street, 
which stopped at Bow station. The carriage was the third 
-or fourth from the engine. I did not notice exactly which. 

I said to him, “Good-night, Mr. Briggs.” He answered me 
and said, “ Good-night, Tom.” I was sufficiently familiar with 
him for him to address me in that way. The train stopped 
there longer than usual. I got into a second-class carriage, 
nearer the engine, to go to Hackney, where I live. There were 
two other persons in the same compartment with Mr. Briggs. 

Ther^was a light in the carriage. I believe Mr. Briggs had 
his hat on, or I should have noticed it certainly. One of the 
persons was sitting on the side of the carriage next the platform, 
opposite to Mr. Briggs; the other was sitting on Mr. Briggses 
left-hand side next to him, on the same side of the compartment. 

1 saw sufficient of those persons to give a description of thwff*^ 

^ne in particular. The man who sat opposite to Mr. Briggs 
^as a stoutish, thick-set man, w'ith light whiskers. He bad 
his hand in the squab or loop oj, the carriage, and I noticed 
that he had rather a large hand.' The other man I only saw 
casually, but he appeared a tall, thin man, and dark. 

To the best of your belief, does tile prisoner at the bar appear 
like either of^Aose j;nen? — can^t swear to him. 

Have you any belief an^he subject? — I should rather think 
he was not. I gave no information to the police of what I had 
«^Bn. Neither of the pepons seemed, when the train came up, 
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Lm as if they were getting out, or moving with the intention of 
getting out, at the station. I was in the seoond-olass some 
time before the train moved on. When the carriage came up 
1 spoke to Mr. i^riggs. 1 saw no apparent intention of those 
persons leaving the carriage. I first mentioned this to any one, 

I think, on the Monday or Tuesday following, almost as soon 
as I heard of the murder being committed. I spoke to a friend 
about it first. Subsequently, I believe, it was communicated to 
the police, and I was eiamined before the coroner. I was 
called, I don’t know on whose part. The coroner directed me 
to be there. ^ Before going before the coroner I gave my evidence 
to Superintendent Howie, who, I believe, was making inquiries 
for the prosecution. 

Cross-examined by tho SoLiarroit-GENBRAii — 1 was not 
examined before the magistrate- I live about twenty minutes^ 
walk from Hackney station. I left my house about eight 
o’clock. I cannot be sure what time. My only object in going 
to Bow was for a change. I walked up Hackney a little way 
for amusement, for a stroll. I think I started from Hackney 
by the quarter to nine or nine train. 1 took a stroll down to 
Bow Church. I only went to Bow for a stroll, that’s all. I 
called in and had a glass of ale in a public-house at Bow just 
beyond the church on the left-hand side. I don i know the 
name of it. I only had ono glass of ale. I can’t swcaj that 
I did not go to any other house, but I did not speak to 
anybody. I simply went to Bo v for a stroll. That is all the 
account I can give. I got back to my house about a quarter 
to eleven. I did not spoaR to anybody during that time. I 
think I saw any one I can reinem])er except Mr. Briggs. I 
believe Id! not. To the best of my belief, I swear it. 1 
cannot go beyond that, because it is some time ago. I know 
it was Saturday night, the 9th of July, beicause I heard of 
the murder the following wetek. It was tho only night I ever 
saw Mr. Briggs at Bow station so late. 1 heard of the murder, 

I think, some time on Monday, about the middle of the day, 
at Mr. Ireland’s, the Falcon, Fetter Lanf, wly'^'e I have my 
dinner generally, or Mr. Lake’s, t}|e .Anchor eating-house, in 
Cheapside. 1 am not quite certain whether I dined at Mr. 
Irelan^i’s or Mr. Lake’s that day. I am not quite certain that 
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it was Monday ; it might have been Tuesday, but 1 think it was ThMiai 
Monday. I am quite positive I did not hear oi it on Sunday, 

Having seen, as you say, Mr. Briggs within a few minutes 
of his murder, in company with two men in the same carriage, 
why did you not inform the police of that fact) — Because I 
did not wish to be brought up. I did not see what my evidence 
had to do with it. 

Fray, consider your answer. Do you meam to adhere to that 
answer, that you did not consider your evidence was of 
importance? — do. ^ 

What! you saw Mr. Briggs three or four minutes before his 
murder with two men, whom you say you could describe, and 
yet you did not think it of importance to inform the police? — 

I did not think there was any need of it. That answer I persist 
in. I first mentioned that 1 had seen two men in the carriage 
with Mr Briggs whom I could describe to a friend of mine, 

Mr. Tompkins, I think, on the Monday night. I can’t swear 
to what I only think. Mr. Tompkins is a doctor, but not my 
doctor I have a wife. I am positive I told Mrs. Lee on 
Monday night I told Mr. Tompkins first, because I saw him 
before I got home, I think I saw him on Monday. I think 
I then told it to Mr. Ireland on the Tuesday. I did not know 
at the time I should be called up for anything, therefore these 
facts did not impress themselves on me. The next person, I 
belirvo, was yu{KTinten<]ont Howie. 1 did not go to Superin- 
tendent Howie to give information; he came to me on the 
following Sunday afternoon, T suppose in consequence of what 
he heard 1 had been talking about. He sent a man round on 
Sunday morning and came in the afternoon. 1 then gave him 
some information. 

Then I am to take it that during the whole of that week 
you, knowing, as you say, that there were two men whom you 
could describe, gave no informatic i to the police? — ^Yes. 

You did not give it until one of them came to you? — should 
not have given any information at all if they had not come, 
because I thought it unimportant, and because I knew how 
much bother k wa% I have something to do. I collect my 
own rents. I was eiamin^pfi before the coroner, and I believe 
gave the same account of the men before the coroner that 1 
have given here now. 
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iM (The SoudTOB-Gmmuz, was about to read from the witness’s 
deposition before the coroner, when Serjeant Parry objeeted^ 
( on the ground that the depositions had not been put in as 

evidence — ^that certain words with reference to the witness's 
statement before the coroner he (Serjeant Parry) had read from 
the instructions contained in bis own brief. 

After some little discussion, Serjeant Parry's objection was 
sustained, and theVitness’s cross-examination resumed.) 

Cross-examination* resumed — 1 don't remember who was 
the ticket collector on that night. When I saw Mr. 
Briggs the strain had just sti)pped, and I immediately 
got into my carriage after bidding him good-night. I have 
been in Mr. Briggs's company a good many times— more than 
half a dozen times — a good deal. 1 never \ibited or dined 
with him or he with me. I have seen him in the city, and 
often riding home with him in the same carriage. That was 
my only acquaintance with him. He had been in the habit 
of calling me ^‘Tom'’ lately, and* I will swear he did so on 
that night. My carriage was next to his, nearer to the engine. 
1 got out at the Hackney station. I did not observe the guard 
come with a lamp to his carriage, nor any commotion on the 
platform, for I got out quickly. 1 heard of nothing extra- 
ordinary having occurred in the carriage next to me 

Re-examined by Serjeant Parrt — Hackney is not far^from 
Hackney Wick. I am able to swear I heard of the murder 
on Monday or Tuesday. I believe I gave Superintendent Howie 
the same account that I have given to-day. He wrote it down. 
I have not seen him here, i was examined twice before the 
but not in the sharp way that I have been by the 
Solicitor-Geueud to-day. Mr. Beard asked me one or two 
questions. I had to go to Bow Street to see if I could identify 
Miiller. When it was found|that I could not identify him I 
was not called. 1 never knew or heard of Muller before in my 
life. I have known Mr. Briggs in the way I have described for 
two or three years. He waf rather of a cheerful, affable dis- 
position. He generally used to sleep going Jiomjbin the railway 
carriage; but he was not asleep on the night I bade him good- 
night at Bow station. I think the train waS late that night. 
When \ arrived at Hackney 1 immediately gbt out of the 
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carriage and left the station, just as an ordinary passenger, Tbotnas tee*, 
but rather quicker, because I was rather late. 

By a tfURon—When Mr. Briggs was asleep he would keep his 
hat on. 


Gborgb Btisis, examined by Mr. Bbslbt — I live at 4 Bridge George Bysit 
Koad, Eburybridge, Pimlico. I am a halter by trade, and 
have been brought up to it from boyhood. I am acquainted 
with all the branches of the hat trade, the seconihand trad% 
most particularly. Cutting down hats and sewing ijjiem is usual 
111 tJie second-hand hat trade with me and otliers. It is usual 
1(t stitch them wlien they liavo been cut down. (Hat found in 
Muller’s possession handed to witness.) This is not done as I 
sliouW do it, because I should slick it with dissolved shellac, 
as well as stitch it. That would involve more time and trouble 
in the work. 

11} tJio (’iiiKF Baron — !• should stitch it first, and then 
fasten it with dissolved sheUac, so that it would be independent 
of the stitching. That is the usual way m which it is done in 
the trade. 1 should cut it down, of course, but likewise gum 
or fasten it with the dissolved shellac Some men, I may say, 
are bunglers. They might {uobably in a hurry put a hat 
together without stitching. 

By a Juror — It would probably take, independent of the 
sewing, half an hour to make a good job of a hat, to gum 
it, linish it, stick it on, and put the silk in its place after it is 
stitched. Then it is finished. If 1 had a job of that sort, 

1 should take the leather out ; 1 should not cut it oB. 1 sk/hiu 
put u new leather in. 


WiijjAM Leb, examined by Mr. f bsubt — I am a hatter, resid- William Lea 
ing at Queen’s Road, Chclsi'a. 1 have been for six or seven 
>car8 in the trade. In the second-hand trade I always stitch 
huts after cutting thorn down. 'l4ie reason for cutting them 
^lown is that hlfbs Bro now w'orn lowei than the ohl hats. 

Besides stitching, iiatters uije varnish. (Same hat handed to 
witness.) I have done a groat many hats in the same w^ay as 
If I cut down a hat for any one which did not fequire 
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IVHUaai Ue a sew Using, I should put in the old one again. It is cheaper 
to stitch hats in the second-hand trade, because 70 U save the 
expense of shellac. I know nothing of Muller. When 1 heard 
of this case I did not volunteer my evidence ; I was subpoenaed ^ 

I have never seen this hat before. 

Cross-examined by Sbrjmjjt Ballantinb — Is that lining out 
in the way you would do it? You observe the edge of the 
leather is cut? — It \b lower. The leather has been cut. I 
do not know* why the leathei should be cut. We do not out 
feather in our trade. 

Has it beSn cut for any purpose you can understand? — I do* 
not know that. 

People would not think of cutting a piece out of a new hat? — 
Hats are worn lower than they used to be, and a hat would 
become more saleable after being so treated. 

Re-examined by Serjeant Parry — Have you, as regards 
stitching, .done many hats in the same way as that in your 
own trade ?^Ye 8 . 

Are hats sometimes cut down on account of giease fiom the 
head having injiiied them? — I have never done so. 

By a Juror— I should not put so many stitches in a hat as 
are in this; not so close together, noi yet in the same sdg-zag 
way. I should not either cut a hat down so low. It is lower 
than they are wprn. 

SjfndC . Alfred Cooper Woodward, examined by Mr. Mbtcalp»— 1 
am u clerk in the service of t*he Electric and International Tele- 
Company, which connects with the Loudon District C/om- 
panyf (Telegram handed to witness.) I have the original 
of which this is a copy; hete it is. (Original produced.) That 
telegram was sent from the office on the 9th of July last. 
(Telegram read by the Cleii of the Court.) The sender of 
the message was Alexander Gill Strachan, Mr. Drake s, Somer 
set Street, Whitechapel. It was sent to Miss Eldred, Stanley 
Cottage, James Street, Vastall Road, Camberwell, New Ro^^ 
and was as follows Gone to Stratford*; udfl shall be with 
you to-morrow, Sunday, three o’clrock, Be, at borne. I ahaB 
come without fail. — Yours in haste, Alexander Gill Strachan. 

It was 'received on the 9th of July, at the Mincing Lane office. 
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At 4.30 p*m., and sent about twenty*five minutes to five. ItAHMC^ 
might be half an hour or less reaching its destination, Woodwafi 

By the SoucrroB-GBNiaAn— The date is on the top of the 
telegram. 

Mrs, Elizabeth Jones, examined by Sbbjbant Pabrt — 1 Hrs* B* Joiiiij 
reside at 1 St. George’s Road, Peckham. • In July last I lived 
at Stanley Cottage, James Street, Vassall Hoad. • 1 have two 
female lodgers, young women, who receive the visits of me^, 

A young woman of the name of Mary Ann Eldred Bved with me 
then, and she lives with me still. She has lived with me ten 
months. I know the young man at the bar. He had been 
in the habit of occasionally coining to see Mary Ann Eldred, I 
Jiave known him as visiting her about nine or ten months before 
fc)ie 9tb of July. Miss Eldred knew Muller before she came 
to me — ^about a twelvemonth, I think. I have seen him visit 
my house frequently. I i^member my lodger receiving this 
telegram quite well. I do not recollect when I received it, 
but it was some time in the afternoon. I remember seeing 
Muller on the 9th of July, the date of that t-elegram. It was 
about half-past nine o’clock in the evening. At that time 
Mary Ann Eldred was not afr home. She had gone out at 
nine o’clock, and had been out about half an hour. Muller 
SHlled^o see her, and found she was not at home. He stayed 
talking with me about five or ten minutes at the door. I am 
quite sure it was as much as half-past nine o'clock. He then 
left. Bearing in mind that telegram, 1 am quite sure that it 
was Saturday evening, the 9th of July, about half-past^ine, ' 
that I saw this young man. I thought his name was Muller, 
hut I used to call him the little Frenchman. I did not know 
he was a German. Miss Eldred^ used to say that he was a 
German, but I used to call him the little Frenchman. I noticed 
that he had one slipper on. He told me that he had hurt his 
foot. (Slipper handed to witness.^ I did not notice what 
kind of slipper it was . He told me he was obliged to come out 
with a slipper, for he had met with an accident and hurt his 
foot, I did not “seef* Mary* Ann Eldred after this young man 
had left until Sunday morning. I told her her friend ha^ been, 

Jind she said, Who — the one I received the telegram fromt 
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PNi '% loBei The Souorroa-GENBBAL objected to. a oonrersation being gifea 
as evidence, and his objection was sustained by the bench. 

Examination resumed — I am afraid I can only ask you did 
you communicate something to MaVy Ann Eldred the next 
morning? — Yes. 

And also to your husband? — Yes, on the same evening to 
my husband. Uy house was from a half to three-quarters of 
a mile from where ISiie omnibuses start at Camberwell Green. 

c Cross-examined by Serjeant Ballantinb — I suppose Miss 
Eldred is heie? — Yes. 

You are living in some other house; are you living in the 
same name? — Yes. 

Are you sure? Have you taken the house in the same name? 
— I do not know whether my husband has taken the house in 
fhe name of Kent or Jones. 

Is his name Kent? — Yes. 

How is it your name is Jones ? — ».My name has been J ones for 
thirty-six years, and I have always gone in the name of Jones. 
This is my second husband. ' I do not know Nelson Square, 
Peckham, or any part of Peckham. 1 am living now at Peck- 
ham, about half a mile from where I use<i to live. It was 
Camberwell before; now I have got down the roa l to Peck- 
ham, but I do not know where Nelson Square is. Supposing 
a person wanted to get to Fenchiirch or King William Street, 
he would go up towards Camberwell (Jate for an omnibus. It 
would take a quarter of an hour or ten minutes to walk there* 
from Yassall Road. It is c. ipile or more. The Peckham 
omnibuses do not go to Caihberwell Gate, they go by the Lord 
Nel^n. I do not know whether the Peckham and Camberwell 
omnibuses meet in King William Street. I believe they both 
go over London Bridge. ^ 

Can, you give an idea of the time you received that telegram? 
— No, I cannot give a better idea than I have given, it is so* 
long ago. 

To whom was the telegram handed?— I took it in off the 
messenger. I do not know whether I slgiiST for it. I only 
recollect its coming on that day/ Directly I received it I 
jtook it up to Miss Eldred's room. The gentleman that sent 
it lives^^in tl;ie neighbourhood of Peckham. Miss Eldred oooupieft 
the first floor. 
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What time do you geaerally dine? — Sometiiixea at one andVi^ 
sometimes at two o’clock ; never later than two. 

Don’t you recollect how long it was after dinner that the 
telegram came? — I do not. 

Had you any reason to recollect Muller’s calling except from 
Miss Eldred’s being out? — I should not have known the date 
if it had not been for this letter (the telegram). 

Should you have known the time whep Muller came but for 
what Mary Anne Eldred told you? — ^Miiller came about half- 
past nine, half an hour after Miss Eldred went out. * 

How did you know what time Miss Eldred wfnt out? — She 
called to me before she went out to know the time. 

You remember the time she called to ask? — Yes. 

Can you not tell me how long after the telegram arrived 
Muller called? — I cannot give you the time when the telegram 
came. It was some time in the afternoon ; but I cannot say 
when. I had a clock in the kitchen. I looked at the clock, 
and called out when it waS nine o’clock, and then Miss Eldred 
went out. 

When were inquiries made of you in this matter? — ^When 
inquiries were made she remembered having this telegram on 
the afternoon that Muller called. 

When were inquiries made t)f you about this matter? Was it 
before Muller arrived in England? — I do not understand your 
quesfion, 

(Question repeated) — It is about seven or eight weeks ago, I 
think. 

Who called first?— A German gentleman and another gentle- 
man. 

Did you know that Muller was suspected? — ^We had heard it, 
but we did not know whether this was the same or no. He 
went by the name of Miller. ,We did not know it till the 
German gentleman came. He called two or three times. It 
was some weeks after we had seen Miiller. 

Was Miss Eldred with you when the German gentleman 
came? — She was called into the room. 

When the German gentleman came, you had not the tele- 
gfam upon theHabie? — No, sir ; it was fetched afterwards. 

Miss Eldred remembered that she had received it on ^e same 
day, and she had it in her box with her other let?tera. 
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I. JttiM Did the German gentleman mention the day, or how came 
she to know anything about the day^-She had heard of the 
murder bein|^ committed on the 9th of July. 

If you and she had had any talk about the murder, do you 
mean to represent that Eidred was not at all aware that the 
man accused of that murder was Miillerf — ^Not for some time; 
but when we used to read the papers, being a tailor, and being 
lame when we saw him last, although he was called Muller 
instead of Mhler, we thought it seemed to correspond with the 
young man she knew. We fancied so before the German 
gentleman c£ne. 

Did she not remember that she had had this telegram before 
the German gentleman came? — No ; she remembered it one time, 
and she said she had it on the very day Mullet’ last called, 
and *'if I find the letter we shall know the right date when 
he came on.*' That was only two or three weeks ago. She 
said, I hope I have not destroyed it.’' When she looked 
for it she found it. It was only two or three weeks ago she 
found it. She has always had it by her, but it was never 
sought for. She gave it to m'y husband in my presence. She 
said she did not know whether it would be of any service. My 
husband gave it to the German gentleman. 

It is six or seven weeks since* the German gentle uen came 
who were assisting in the defence of Muller; if she h^d the 
telegram when tliey culled why did she not go and look for it 
at once? — She might not have thought of it. I do not know 
whether she told the German gentleman that day that she had 
the telegram ; I was not in the room all the time. Nothing 
* was ^id about the telegram while 1 was in the room. I 
remembered distinctly that the telegram was received on the 
day that Muller called last. I did not tell the German gentle- 
man so, but she gave him thq letter to convince him as soon as 
she found it. 

Why did you not tell the German gentleman that Muller had 
called at half-past nine on ^at evening, and that you remem- 
bered the day by the telegram ?— Well, I do ^ know. I did 
not interfere with her affairs. I did not think of it at the 
time; they did not refer to any letter, heither did I, I do 
not know whether Eidred told him. I left him and her alone 
in the room both before and after. The fiirst time that Eidred 
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t faftd convmatioB about the tdiegram may be three Hmk I. 
veekfi ago, that would be some three or four weeks after tihe \ 
C^rmau gentleman called on us. I never knkw of it until 
about three weeks ago, because we did not kllow the day of 
the month, but she said, 1 had a letter from my friend,** 
calling him by his name, and if I can find that letter I shall 
know the day of the month ; I ]hope I hgi.ve not destroyed it/* 

That was two or three weeks ago, anc^ she looked in her box 
and found it. » 

Can you say how she came to say this two or three wSeks 
ago, never having referred to it before ; can y<JU explain that? 

— 8he remembered having the letter the same day, and she 
knew if she had come up she w^ould not like to false swear, 
and she would know by that letter the date. I took the tele- 
gram to Miss Eldred. I have parted with it to the gentlemen 
who are defending the prisoner. My husband gave it to them 
in my presence, but not in Miss Eldred*B presence. Miss 
Eldred sent it to him, but she said she did not know if it would 
be of any service. I thought that was a fortnight ago come 
Tuesday. A week last l\ie8day the German gentleman has 
had the letter in his possession. Miss Eldred brought it down 
and gave it to my husband; I saw her do it; it was last 
Monday week she brought •it down, and on the Tuesday she 
gave it to the German gentleman. I mean that at the time 
she gave it she said that she did not know it w^as of any service. 

Miss Eldred was sometimes in the habit of asking the time before 
she went out, but not always. I cannot say whether she did 
so the night before ; I think she did — she generally wants to 
know the time. I cannot say whether she did on the nigh^ .w 
after. She does not go out on Sunday evenings. I cannot 
recollect whether she did on the Monday. Sometimes she will 
ask the time three or four time^ a day. There is no clock in 
her room. 

Re-examined by Sbrjrant Paret — ^W6uld you not have been 
able positively to fix the date^of Miiller^s calling unless the 
telegram had found? — I knew that it was on a Saturday. I - 

believe it is about seven or eight weeks ago since a German 
gentleman and^ne'*of Mrf Beard’s clerks first called. We then 
told them that Miiller had called, he had been in the habit of 
visiting our house, and had called on the Saturday. We 
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B. heard of the murder on the Tuesdaj following. I think we 
^ould have known the date by bearing of the murder. Find- 
ing the telegram made ub quite positive as to the day of the 
month I rtever eat supper, nor does Miss Eldred before she 
goes out. 

By a JuBoa — Mullet had a hat on when he called. 


^ h. mdMd Mart Aiw ^dbrd, ’examined by Mr. Metoalfb— Where did 
joc live in July last? — Lant Street, in the Borough. 

Wheie did^you live before you came to Peckhaml — ^Lant 
Street. 

Where did you live before that? — In Islington. 

Did you ever live at Camberwell? — Yes ; with the same land- 
lady that I am now with 

What was the addiess? — That was Stanley Cottage, Jamea 
Street, Va<(8all Road. 

Were you living theie m July last^— les, sii. 

Do you know Mulfcr? — Itcs, su , I have known him foi a 
twelvemonth. 

Weie \ou often m the habit of seemg him? — ^Yes. 

How long was it before the 9th of Jul>, when you received 
that telegram, that }ou had seen him?— I met hm on the 
Saturday precedmg the 9th of Jul} m the Old Jewry, Cheapside. 

Do you 1 cmember to what hour you remained at home oi the 
day you received the telegiam?— I went out at nine o^clock in 
the evening, and I lemained out till after twelve o^clock. I 
came home that night. 

, Did } 0 u see your landlady that night? — No, not till the 
morning. She told me then that my friend had called. 

How long wao it after that before you heard of the murder?-^ 
I can’t recollect. I can’t tell^at aU. 

Are you quite sure you went out at nine o’clock that night t 
— Yes; I generally went out about that time — at mnsK^^i 
the prisoner called at half-past nine. 

Did Milller call before you *vent out? — No. 

Did you know of his going abroad ?— -Y^fl^ several weeks 
before he went. He told me, and asked me to go with him. 
fie said he was going to America to see his sister, and that 
if I did n6t go with him he should only remain there six moKths. 
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When did you first make a oommumcation to any one about Mr 
his having been there? — don^t remember tettmg any one. 

Do you remember some gentlei|ien calling — some German 
gentlemen? — Tes, sir; I did not see them the first time they 
called. 

Did some one come afterwards to speak to you about it? — 

I don^t recollect. 

Did you make a statement at any time^ — No, sir. 

Did you say something which was tafien down in writing by 
a gentleman ? — No, sir. • 

Did you see the solicitor, Mr. Beard? — ^Yes. ^ 

When was that telegram produced first? — I have had it a 
long time. 

TOen did you give it up to any gentleman? — ^Two or three 
days ago, I think. 

Cross-examined by the SoLiciroR-GEirasRAL — When did you 
see that gentleman, Mr. Beard ? — few days ago. 

When did you see him ’first? Do you recollect? Within a 
month? — It is not so long as a month ago. 

How soon after seeing Muller for the last time did you speak 
to anybody of this matter? — I don^t remember that I ever did. 

Did you see a German gentleman? — No, sir. 

Did you see two gentlem^ together at your house? — ^Yes. 

When? — Some weeks ago. Three or four weeks ago. 

anything said about the telegram? — I did not say any- 
thing about a telegtam. 

When did you first say anything about the telegram? — A few 
days ago. 

Until these gentlemen called at your house about a month 
ago, had your attention been called to the date of time of 
Muller coming to see you? — Nt>, sir. 

Did you remember at once exact time of your going out? 
—Yes ; I remembered gokig out at nine o’clock, because I had 
the telegram from that gentleman. . 

What time did you receive it? — I can’t say the time, but it 
wale towards the afternoon. II might have been one or two 
o’clock. ' 

What time did you dine on that day — rafter four o’clock? 

I can’t exactly tell. I daresay it was about that time, but 
I oan't tell to half an hour. 
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A. BM|M did joo breakfastt — don’t remember viitt I break- 

lasted. It nught have been ten or eleven o'clock. 

When did you get upt— I got up after eleven. ^ 

When did you go to bed?— I went to bed past twelve o'doA. 
I think half^past. I only guess. 1 am positive 1 went out 
that night at nine o'clock, because it is the time I generally 
go out, and because went out every night at that time. I 
can remember so well J)ecau8c of the telegram. 

What had the telegram to do with the time you went out? — 
I ton't know that it had anything to do with it. I remember 
the time, beotuse the landlady told me Muller had called in 
the evening. It was the next morning she told me that. The 
receiving the telegram had nothing to do with the time of my 
going out, I don't know why that should assist me in 
recollecting the time I went out. 

Ke-examined by Serjeant Parry — You say you heard from 
Mrs. Jones next morning that Muller had called? — She said to 
me that a friend of mine had called. 

By a Juror— Were you in the habit of seeing Mtiller's hat? — 
No, sir; I have not noticed it. 


; Beard Thomas Beard, examined by Serjeant Parry — \m ba\e 
conducted the defence of this young man, instructed by the 
German Legal Protection Society? — I have. 

You have heard Haffa examined here? — I have. 

Did you hear him say that Mullei told him when he left Old 
Jewry Street at a quarter to eight o'clock tliat he was going to 
Camberwell to see this young woman? — I did hear him say so. 

Did he com'r'unicate that fact to you before the arrival of 
Miiller in this country?— He did. 

I believe he also said so at tKe Police Court? — am not quite 
sure, but I am sure he communicated it to me out of Court. 
I received that communication four or five days before MUller 
arrived from America, and he arrived on the 17th of September. 

In consequence of that did you instruct ycujwslerk to accom- 
pany one of the German gentlemen to make inquiries about 
this matter?— I did. 

Did ho do so? — ^He did, and he brought the result back 
to me. 
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This tdegram wfts first handed to you twelve or fourteen days % Beart 
ago ^ — ^About that time. I had proofs produced to me by my 

clerk and a German gentleman before Mtiller’s arrival, also 
proofs of Bldred and Jones. 

The telegram was shown to you on consultation, I daresay 
on Thursday week? — ^1 had not then had it in my possession 
above a couple of days. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant Ballantinr — It was under my 
j^udgment that neither of these witnesses was called at the 
Police Court nor before the coroner. 

Charles Foreman, examined by Mr. Metcalfe — am an c. ForeRuuk 
omnibus conductor, living at 7 Norfolk Street, Montpelier 
Squai’e, Peckham. I conduct an omnibus belonging to Mr. 

Barwick, flymaster, of Cambciwell, ninning from Peckbam, 
through Camberwell, Walworth, and Newington, to the 
Borough. On our last journey I leave Camberwell Gate at 
five minutes to ten, and atrive in King William Street about 
twenty past ten o’clock, and leave again at the half hour, or 
a minute or two over. The previous journey we leave Camber 
well Gate at seven o’clock. It is a little more than a quarter 
of a mile from Camherwoll Gate to Camberwell Green, and 
iiboiil a quarter of a mile fibm Camberwell Green to Vassall 
Uoad.^ I cannot say exactly. I remember I had a gentleman 
ride in my omnibus on my last journc}’, at five minutes to ten, 
from Camberwell Gate to the City, who appeared to be lame, 
and wore a slipper, but when I could not say. It was in the 
summer, but I can’t say whether it was in July or August. I 
cannot tell the day of the week. My attention was called to 
it a month, or five weeks ago. How I noticed it was tffis. He 
leant rather heavy on my arm as he got out. He apjieared to 
me to bo lame, and soemed rather stout. I made the remark 
to myself, Ah, he has got a touch of my old complaint ” ; 
that is, the gout. He seemed to me to be rather fair and, to 
the best of my belief, rather stout. (The slipper was handed 
to witness.) ' I can’t swear that 'Jwas the slipper. It seemed 
to me, to the best df my belief, to be a Brussels carpet slipper. 

1 cannot say whet^r »it resembles it. It was a carpet slipper 
to the best of my pelief. 

This concluded the case for the defence. 
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J&e Solidto^General's Address to the Jury. 

The SoLioiTOE-GEiiBKAL then rose for the purpose of replying 
upon the whole case. He said — Gentlemen of the jury, I said 
in my opening speech that it gave me great satisfaction that 
the prisoner at the bar was not an altogether friendless man, 
bet one who had been so far befriended and assisted t^at he 
had been abl^ to obtain the assistance of most eminent counsel. 
We have all witnessed the zeal and ability wdth which those 
counsel have discharged those duties. Gentlemen, that my 
learned friends should have appeared on the part of the 
prisoner, and have exerted, as I Imew they would, both ability 
and eloquence, is highly satisfactory to the Crown. Had 
Muller been undefended it is probable and possible that some 
circumstances which might fairly and legitimately be urged in 
his favour would have escaped our attention. But now you 
have the satisfaction of knowing that everything which can be 
fairly and properly said on his behalf has been said with the 
utmost force and eloquence. It remains only, therefore, to 
hear tlie comparatively few observations which it will be neces- 
sary for me to address to you on the part of the Crown, and to 
hear the summing up of the learned judge, to be in a coridition 
to do your duty with perfect impartiality towards the prisoner 
at the bar. Gentlemen, I am suie I need not say at length,*’ 
for you will readily believe me that the Crown could have no 
interest in unduly pressing any j)rosecution. God forbid that 
any mah who appears on the part of the Crown should be 
desired to di so. At the same time, it is my duty, repre- 
senting the -Crown— which, in other words, is the public, the 
public to whom it is my duty to inform you that you have a 
duty to perform as ,wqll as to the prisoner— to see that you 
thoroughly appreciate the facts of the evidence which have been 
submitted to yoU. When I have done, my duty is done and 
yours begins. ; 

Gentlemen, my learned friend Sorbet, nt Parry some- 
what complained df me, I think, for haviig alluded to the 
probabilWes of this case. Though he complained of me for 
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alluding to those probabilities, he proceeded to dWell on tt^ I 
himself. In fact, the staple of hie speech has been proW* 
bilities, but, with respect to the facts of the case, my learned 
friend has been silent. It is highly proper that the jury, in 
considering a case of this sort, should bear in mind not merely 
farts which are in the nature of conclusive and proper evidence, 
but that you should bring to the discharge of your duty y^our 
knowledge of the ordinary affairs of the world. My learne^ 
fi’iend was, therefore, perfectly right in d\/elling on the proba- 
bilities of this case; he was only wrong in blaming me for 
having done so also. But, gentlemen, in adjusting the final 
balance, when you hold the scales, probabilities are as feathei’S, 
facts as lead. I desire to call attention to some of the leading 
facts, and I will omit the probabilities. The first and moat 
im}>ortant fact of the case appears to be this. Aye or no — 
was that hat found in the railway carriage the hat of Muller! 
Now, it is proper you should appreciate the full force of that 
inquiry. For, gentlemen, if that hat was the hat of Muller, 
vorn at the time on that night, what follows! That Muller 
was in that carriage with Mr. Briggs, and that the case, as far 
as his being in the same carriage with Mr. Briggs is concerned,, 
IS proved as conclusively as if he were seen in that carriage 
br a dozen witnesses. If Muyer left that hat that night in 
that railway carriage, the case is the same againsi him as it he 
bad beam seen to get out of the carriage after the murder was 
committed, and thereupon was apprehended. It is impossible 
to over-rate the significance of that fact. Aje or no — was 
that hat the hat of Mullei ! lliat is the question. I listened 
to my learned friend’s speech witJi a good deal of interest. I 
wifthed to see whether he would suggest this theoiy, foi i kne^ 
the fertility *of my learned friend’s invention would suggest the 
best possible theory for your consideration in this matter. I 
waited to see whether my learned friend would suggest a theory 
of this kind — “that hat was the hat of Muller: it was left 
by Miiller in that carriage on that night, but still Muller did 
not commit murder.” But my learned friend, feeling the 
gigantic difficulties — which I candidly admit — of the case that 
be had to grapple wAh, did not feel himself able to propound 
^0 you any theory if 'Muller’s innocence consistent with the 
fact of his hat havh|g been found in the railway carriage. I 
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Sg^ty should have been glad to hear the augg^tion of Mhller having 
been in that railway carriage, and having left that hat inno- 
cently, and not having been connected with the murder. But 
my learned friend knew, hie experience told him, that it was 
idle to make any such suggestion — lhat it was impossible that 
it should be believed by a jury. My learned friend knew that 
the only course he could pursue to save his client was this, to 
deny or to raise a doubt in your minds as to that hat found in 
the railway carriage ^being the hat of Muller. 

Now, genUemen, on that it is my duty to invite your attention 
to the evidence. The evidence upon that subject has turned 
out, in the course of the inquiry, stronger than I was aware of, 
and stronger than I stated to you in my opening speech. I 
was anxious in stating this case not to overstate it. It would 
have been highly improper if I had done so. I, therefore, 
with the information which I had then received, stated it to 
you in this way, that the hat which was bought from Mr. Walker 
in Crawford Street had a peculiar lining, but that it was a 
lining used by Mr. Walker in his trade. 1 certainly was under 
the impression that possibly he had put the same kind of lining 
into five hundred difl’erent hats. But, gentlemen, it has turned 
out, and upon the cross-examination of my learned friend him- 
self, that, according to the witness Watson, there were only 
three or four hats made with tJiat lining, and, according to Mr. 
Walker’s evidence, only one, or possibly two. That cwtainly 
was very striking. There is no more powerful cross-examiner 
than my learned friend. Drier his cross-examination a bad 
case or a rotten case crumbles into dust. Hut it is the char- 
acteristic of a strong cast’ and a true case, that the more it 
is crosji-exainined the stronger it becomes, and the effect of the 
whole of tie cross-examination of my learned fiiei;d has been 
to corroborate the case against the prisonci’. Gentlemen, the 
evidence upon the subject of the identity of the hat is a most 
striking fact, I believe, if a hundred cases were tried turning 
upon the identity of a hat, it would be impossible to give 
evidence so cogent as this. 

It is proper, now, to point out .the effect of the 
evidence. I will take the evidence uf the hatter and 
that of Mrs. Bepsch only for the purposi * I will put aside 
Matthej^rs, of whose evidence I shall ha&^e a word to say 
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presently. I t^ill put Me,tthews’ evidence altogether out of|olteifcoj»- 
the case, and see how the matter stands with respect to that 
hat. Mr. Walker, the hatter, was called, and shown the lining 
of that hat. He says, “ That is a peculiar lining, which I got 
from France. It was only a sample, and it was used at most 
in two hats.’^ Watson, the foreman, says it was used prob- 
ably in three or four, but Mr. Walker says in one or two hats 
only, and he believes only in one. What* does Mrs. Repsoh 
flay ? Slie noticed Muller with a hat with ttat particular lining. 

When Muller got the hat he brought it to her, and she observed 
the peculiarity of the lining. She had seen him from time 
to time take off this hat, and put letters behind the lining, and 
she gave a descrii)tion to the police of that lining before the 
hat was shown to her. Gentlemen, my learned friend has 
made some attempt, I confess I thought a somewhat feeble one, 
to imj)ugn the evidence of Mrs. Repsch. My learned friend 
said that she gave her evidence vehemently, but he was con- 
strained in candour to admjt that he w^as not justified in im- 
puting that she came before you to commit perjury. You 
will judge whether Mrs. Ilepsch is open to any imputation at 
all. It is entirely a question for the jury to judge as to the 
credil)ilitT of witnesses from their demeanour in the box. As 
far as T am a,ble to judge, Hm\ I make the observation subject 
to your correction, a fairer and more straightforward witness 
than Mvs. RopsrJi never appeartnl before a juiy. She had no 
quarrel with Muller. On the contrary, she was on inti- 
mate ierms with him. What desire Mrs. Tlepsch could have to 
injure this young man is not even suggested. Sho gave her 
evidence in every rcaj)ect in a perfectly straightforw’ard manner, 
and tliere is no r(!aHon wind ever wdiich my leaniefl friei^l could 
suggest ffii' ♦discrediting tiny thing which she told you She 

i« a liighly respectable w^oman, who earue forward to give 
her evidence, and from a sense of duty was comj)elled to teU 
tbf! truth, although that truth might weigh against a man 
with whom she was well acquainted. Now\ unless this witness 
is not to be Ijj^ieved, Muller had a hat with that peculiar lining. 

What follows ? If M,r. Walker is correct, there were ouly^^jgg , 
hats ever made wjtl that peculiar lining — lie believes only one 
“-hut there may hrVe been two. Now, mark the significance 
of this evidence. ][f Mr. Walker is correct, murder mi^t have 
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SoMeltop been committed by one of two men. If it were not by Miiller, 
it must have been by the man who bought the other hat — 
the other hat was ever made and was still in existence. But, 
gentlemen, what follows further, assuming that there was 
another hat? Why, the man who committed the murder was 
the owner of the other hat. But where is Muller’s hat? Anti 
what about the chain and the watch? Muller must have got 
the chain and the Vatch from the man who wore the other hat 
lined in the same w^y. Wliere did he get them? He must 
j[iave got tLem on the Monday morning. Then, again, bow 
about Mr. ^Briggs’s hat? Do you believe the hat in Muller’s 
possession to have been Mr. Briggs’s hat, subsequently cut 
down? If so, Muller must have got it from the man who wore 
a hat lined in the same way as his own. When one comes 
to state such a ]'>rof) 08 ition to a jury the matter bce^ornes so 
incredible and almost im})ossible that my learned friend knew he 
could not venture — that it would be trifling with your- under- 
standing — to mentivUi such a thing. 

But the evidence does not rest here. I must dwell 
a little longer on ' these most irapf»rtant facts. Let 

me remind you here that if this fact — that the hat 
belonged to Muller — is proved, Muller was in that 
carriage with Mi‘. Briggs, and l^e left that hat the>‘c after the 
murder, and after Mr. Briggs had been thrown out. it is 
not necessary for me to prove more. But let me dwol/^further 
on the evidence with respect to that hat. It is such as a 
jury could acce-pt, for the evidence was conclusive on that sub- 
ject. 1 called before you Matlhijws, the cabman. And here, 
again, I wish to know what there is to imjjeach the i‘.vidence of 
Matthflrvs? I am extremely glad that my learned friend con- 
tradicted a tatement which I made as to the im])i1iSsion which 
his cross examination made on my mind. My learned friend 
most honestly and candidly disavowed any intention, or the 
most remote idea, ^of imjmting to MaUhevss that he was con- 
cerned in the murder. My learned friend must forgive me for 
my misapprehension ; but ^why was Matthews voss-examined 
so sharply as to where he was on that night? It was utterly 
immaterial, unless ho had committed Jhe ijaurder, whore he 
was on that night more than any other man. It does not 
signify, w^here he was that night, unless the object was to imput.e 
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complicity ; therefore my learned friend must forgive me if I SoDettms 
supposed, when Matthews was so cross-examined as to his where- 
abouts, that that cross-examination had an object which it now 
api)ears it had not. But I accept the disclaimer of my learned 
friend. It would be preposterous, and my learned friend, as 
a distinguished advocate, knows his duty too well to defend any 
person whose defence must be conducted l^y casting imputa- 
tions upon others. T believe that ther^ is not one of my 
learned friends who would adopt such a course. • But what 
is the imputation against MatthowK, if there be any? Wb}*, 
gentlemen, it is supposed that he is actuated b;f a hope of 
f(‘\vard. What, is the objecit of advertising rewards if you do 
rad intend that any one should be influenced by them? Tlie 
obju't js to induct', peopit' to come forwarti to give evidence; and 
if you are to disbelieve every man who givcjs evidence because 
of a reward, at once and for ever cease to give rewards for the 
pur])OKe of detecting great offences. You have heard the evi- 
dence of Matthews, and thb account which he gave. Now, 
let us see whether that account is a probable or an imi>rol)able 
one. It is quite right for you, gentlemen of the jury, to judge 
of what you think ])robal)le or improbable in the evidence of a 
witness by th(‘ aid of your knowiedge and experience of the 
world. Now, what does Maflhews say? He says he got a 
hat foi* Muller, whom he had known for sonu* time, from Mr. 

Walker. Muller, lie says, saw bis bat towards the end of 
November or December last. He said, 1 like your bat, 
Matthews,'’ and ])ut. it on his head : but i1 is a tiifle too 
small for rne. 1 should like U) have it- larger. Buy me a 
hat at Walker 's, and I shall be much obliged.” This was 
vet v iiaturab because Walker’s shop was out of Muiler^s beat, 
which was between Victoria Park and Fenchurch Street, and 
ui the heat of Matthews. Mattbetvs says, I got the hat for 
him, put it into a luitbox, and he railed one day at my place 
‘Uul took it.” To the question, “What did you pay for it, 
and did Muller pay you again?’’ Matthews replies, ” Well, he 
did not exaeffy pay me ; but he inside me a w^aistcoat of the 
value of 8b. 6d., and took the ha^.” A more probable accfflCST^ 

VP as never given. • In Hhc vrtiole course of the croBs-examina- 
|i<)n my learned friend introduced a great deal of, as T think, 
Irrelevant matter as to where Matthews was on the iifght of 
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SSeiSf* lourd^r ; but not one question did he ask Matthews about 
the purohaae of the hat for Muller for 8s. 6d., or about Miiller 
taking it away. That part of Matthews’ evidence my learned 
friend did not attempt to attack. Then you have this evidence 
that Matthews never had any quarrel with Muller. Is it 
credible, then, that Matthews, by false evidence, should desire 
to take Miiller’a life? No one could impute anything of the 
kind. 

I confess It gave me great pain when my learned friend 
l^esired to cross-examine Matthews as to whether he had not 
been convicted, hjurteen years ago, of a trivial offence for 
which he got twenty-one days' imprisomnent. He was tried 
at Quarter Sessions, and the evidence wx*nt to show that the 
offence was not a very great one. But he did not disclaim 
it, and from that i-ime to this there is no imputation of any 
kind upon Matthews. He appears to have been struggling 
honestly and perseveringly to support his wife and family. 
From that time to this he has boon an industrious man, and 
if he did commit an error in his youth, he has endeavoured 
to re«ieem it. It is a very* hard case, because be is a witness 
for the prosecution, that an error committed in his youth 
should be raked up agaiu.st him ; but to suppose this is a ground 
for discrediting Lis testimony s^ms to me eutireb^ out of the 
question. Matthews had been to America for the purjwse 
of giving evidence in the American Court with a, vie^ to the 
extradition of Muller. When Muller returns Matthews goes 
up to speak to facts which he knew, and is cross-examined in 
the most forcible way. Jie is asked, Whei’e w^ere you that 
night? ” Account for yoUr time,*’ and a number of qiiestiona 
of thaf kind are put to him. Matthews, naturally enough, 
replies, “ i can’t exactly say ; 1 was out with ifty cab ; but 
I can’t say where.” Supposing you were now lo send out 
a policeman and bring in the first cabman, and say to him, 
Where were you mi the night of the 9tb of July? ” he would 
say, no doubt, I was out with my cab ” ; and, if required to 
be more definite, would rqfer to a book, or td^is wife, and 
* .customers, or write to his master. * Then probably h® 
would be able to find out ciactlyi whatthe was doing* Now, 
Matthews appears to have written to his employer, and, having 
got the information, he was able to tell you precisely where he 
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was. He tellB you that he was in the street, and at the Great soiieltor- 
Westem station for some hours; that he was not lucky 
getting a fare, went and ordered a joint of meat for his Sunday 
dinner, and went home about eleven or twelve o*clock. Then, 
again, Matthews is asked a good many questions about his own 
hats. He says he has got a good many, and 1 suppose he has, 
for cabmen are out more hours, in all sorts of weather, than 
most other men, and I never saw a cabman* using an umbrella. 

It appears that he had made a mistake* as to getting one of 
his own hats ; but now he says he can tell all about his oypi 
Late if you wish it. These arc the grounds on vjjiich you are 
asked to discredit tlie evidence of Matthews ; but it is easy to 
see, gentlemen, what effect his evidence made upon your minds. 

Does any one who heard Matthews doubt that he got such a 
Lat, gave it to Muller, and that Muller took it away? Then, 
again, Mrs. Matthews corroborates the transaction. My 
learned friend did not accuse her of being actuated by any hopes 
of reward, or desire of vengeance, or any other improper 
evidence. Now, what is the evidence of Matthews? Can 
there be any misteke a])Out Matthew'.s* evidence? Matthews 
says, that in pursuance of an agreement made with Muller, he 
went to Walker’s, bought a hat, and gave that hat t6 Muller. 
Matthews recollects that Mlillfr said, Make it, as like your hat 
as you can.” So he had it turned up at the brim somewhat 
more ftian it was, with a view^ to making it more like his own, 
and Muller was very much pleased with it. My learned friend 
assumed that Matthew^s’ hat was lined like Muller’s. Gentle- 
men, it comes to this, that if this was not Muller’s hat, the 
man who was in the railway carriage that night must have 
had Matthews’ hat. Matthews said, however, thatfhe pur- 
chased a Ifat for Muller, and be could not tell if the linings 
of both were alike. ^ 

SiiOTANT Pahrt — T he cabman stated that the lining of both 
hats was alike. • 

The LoRD^Hnsr Barom — 1 have nothing of that kind on 
my notes, and we .vaust go by wbtit is here. 

Baron Marun — I do not know what w^as on the depositions 
net ore the coroner; but the last answer he gave in cross- 
©lamination here was that the lii^Dg of his hat was i^milar to 
• that of Mhllor’s hat. 
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SouorroR-GENKRAii — That has escaped me. If that be 
so, it makes the case somewhat stronger than it was before. 
Just see the significance of it. If Mr. Walker is right in saying 
that this particular lining was only used in two hats, and the 
cabman^s hat was the otlier hat, and the cabman had not parted 
with it, the murder must have been committed either by Miiller 
or the cabman ; but, if the cabman had parted with his hat, 
or it had become too bad for him and been discarded, and had 
been picked up by somebody else from a dusthole, probably 
tjien the supposition must be that the man who picked up or 
obtained th^ discarded hat was the murderer. And, further — 
and this is extremely important — if the other hat, the hat 
w^orn by Muller, was the (labmari a casl-off hat, it would not fit 
Muller. It was too small for him, because, you recollect, he 
tried it on in MatUicws’ room, and found it ’^Noiild not fit. 

Serteant Pakrt — ' that is not proved. 

The SoLicn’OR-GENERAL — Yes; he^said to the cabman — You 
must get me a size larger.” But the evidence of the cabman 
is corroborated by his wife, upon wdiom my learned friend casts 
no imputation. Then there is the evidence of Mrs. Bepsch, who 
saw' not only the hat, but the hatbox. She was asked whether 
Muller brought them there on a#Sunday or not, and she said 
she thought he probably did on a Sunday. The evidence of the 
cabman is so far confirmed that, having said ho gave the hat 
ami the box to Muller, Muller broiighi Ihem to Mrs. Repsch h. 
But the matter does not rest tnere. Muller actually speaks to 
Mrs. Hepsch as to the circumstances under which he obtained 
the hat. He says Matthews gave it to him. The fact, however, 
appears* that, instead of Matthews actually giving the hat to 
Muller, he .-xeived a waisteoat from Muller in excliange. The 
cabman is therefore corrobofated in a moat striking manner 
by Mrs. Repseb. But the caae does not rest here, for there is a 
hatbox bearing the name of Messrs. Walker k Co., which was 
found in Muller's lodgings. Now, gentlemen, it appears to me 
impossible to overlook the iyiportance of this in the case. 

• satisfied it was the hat of Muller, left by him that 

night in the railway carriage, no explanation or suggestion 
consistent with his innocence has been offered. 

But, » again, I have to repeat that this case does 
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not rest here. The murderer, whoever he was, in the 
confusion and hurry with which the crime was com- 
mitted, left his own hat and took away Mr. Briggses hat. 
Mr. Briggs's hat is gone; that is quite clear. If he had 
gone away without a hat he would have been noticed, and 
Mr. Briggs's hat would have been found upon the railway some- 
where. The evidence is almost conclusive that the man who 
committed the murder went away with Mr. Briggs’s hat. Now, 
lias Mr. Briggs’s hat been found or not? That is a question for 
your consideration. With respect to that other hat very 
striking evidence has been submitted to you. I have called 
the hatier, Mr, Digance, with whom Mr. Briggs alone dealt. 
Digance’s name is found in that hat, but the evidence does 
not stop there. Mr. Digancc* tells you that a hat was ordered 
by Mr. Briggs of what is called the bell-crowned shape. This 
hat is of tho boll-orowned shape; it is also of the size of Mr. 
Briggs's haTs, and ho j’ecollects this circumstance, that it was 
Moniew'hat t.oo large, and a piece of silver tissue paper was placed 
IjotAvooii the lining and tin* hat. This paper has been taken 
AW'ay, but fragments of it are left. Now, this hat has been 
cut ilown Why cut down? The first witness called by my 
learmxl friend with respect to the hat said it was not cut down 
as ho would have cut it dow<!i, or as it was cut down in the 
trade. It was not gummed in the usual way, but jperely 
j)asted.^ The witness added that it was sewm somew^hat as he 
would have sewn it ; but, in reply to a <|uestion by a gentleman 
of tile jiirv, he said the stitches were rather too close, or rather 
too far .apart, I forget which, and not as he would have done 
them. 

Seiueaimt* Parry — lie said lie would not have pul in so 
many stitches. 

The SoucttoR"Ge.nhrai. — The hat was remarkably dealt with. 
The lining is cut down. No one produce<l lx?fore you says that 
a man cutting down a hat would cut down the lining. The hat 
is cut dowi^ ilot, as has been repre.sented hats are sometimes, 
to make them more fashionable, more saleable, hats bein g w orp, , 
with somewhat ljj»wa?r rirowns than formerly, because this hat is 
too low for the fashion. Why should Muller desire to cut down 
the hat ? Had he a fancy for a low-crowned hat? ^ If you 
• believe the other hat was his, it was rather a high-crowned 
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one^ you will say what effect the evidence produces in your 
mind — ^whether you think the hat was cut down by a hatter in 
the ordinary course of business, or cut down by some pemon 
not accustomed to that kind of work, though knowing how to 
sew. You will couple that with the consideration that if it be 
Mr. Briggs’s hat, and was not cut down, you would see Mr. 
Briggs’s name inside the lining. Gentlemen, these are very 
striking circumstances indeed. It is not suggested by my 
learned friend that kiiller had ever dealt with Mr. Diganoe. 
Jfot a question was asktMi of Mr. Digance on that subject. It 
is BUggestecJ that Muller might have got this hat second-hand 
from some one. From whom? His advocates have called 
several witnesses, but where is the man from whom Muller 
bought that hat, if he bought it of any one? Gould Muller 
give no description of him? If in his Rlatement before the 
magistrates, in America or in this country, he had said he had 
bought the hat in the docks, described the man, or given the 
remotest clue to him, why, of course, the Crown would have 
instituted every possible inquiry and endoavourcxl to find the 
man out, and they would not have jmt upon Miillcr the task of 
calling him as a witness. What is the account of the hat he 
gave in America? He says he had it twelve months, but he 
does not say from whom he got it, or give any information 
which would afford the slightest clue to the person he purchased 
it from. He had before said that he had bought it wi3!iin two 
months. 

This reminds me of a somewhat remarkable pait of 
the case. Putting aside h)r the moineiit the diree.t ttjslimony 
as to the identity of the hat, it appears that Muller was at 
Ilepsch’^'on the Saturday afternoon, and up to the time he left 
Mrs. Repscii had noticed no change in his dress or hat; but on 
Monday morning she and htw husband notice<l he had got a 
new hat. There must have boon a considerable difference for 
them to notice it. Tiien a conversation followed. It was said — 
"You are very extravagant to get a new hal^ He said he 
gave Hs. 6d. for it, and Mif Ropsch said i,t was a^guinea hat. 

is a very striking fact. The first thing on Monday 
morning he is seen with a new hat‘ a better ofie than his own» 
and it was not then noticed, as far as w© know, that it was 
cut dowfi. 
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Gentlemen, that is the evidence as to the two hats. I SoBc^ 
DOW pass on; but, if you are satisfied with the propositions 
1 have stated, that Muller left his hat in the carriage that 
night and took away Mr. Briggs’s hat, probably you will not 
require further evidence on the part of the prosecution. Unfor- 
tunately, the evidence does not rest here. There is the watch, 
and there is the chain. Everything taken from Mr. Briggs that 
night is found on Muller. The chain is proved to be in his 
possession on the Monday morning after'the murder. He goes 
and changes it for another. The watch, it is true, is not B€|fn 
in England, but subsequently it is discox^ered iy his box in 
America. Therefore he must have had it before he left England, 
unless it be suggested that he got it on the voyage, and I 
suppose that will hardly be done. My learned friend says that 
Muller was a vain, boastful man, fond of showing and boasting 
about his property — his watch, chain, oi- any trinket he had. 

If Muller had got the watcli honestly would he not have 
boasted of and shown it to his friends — a handsome watch of 
that kind! Did ho buy the watch and chain'/ Why, the lowest 
value of tlie watch and chain was about £10 : the watch was 
originally worth £25. Haifa, a respectable man, who knew 
Miiiler, and naturally enough was anxious to say something 
in his favour, said he saw' Mhller before tlie murder with some 
money — ho boliovod his passage money — but he did nqLcount 
it. But Miillei was in this condition just before he started for 
America, that he pawned his coat for 6s., and it was found that 
he had no overcoat on the voyage. Where was Muller to raise 
£10 for the watch or the watch and chain t If he had been 
able to raise £10, or even a half or a quarter of £10, would 
he not have taken his own watch and chain out of j^awn ? If 
he had a watch and chain in pawn, why sliould he get another? 

These are difl&culties in the case, which my learned friend has 
scarcely attempted to touch. 

Now, those are the observations which I have to address 
to you upon wjbat I may call the direct evidence of the case— 
the strongt direct,, circumstantia’i evidence which, if entirely 
believed by you, amounts to almost positive proof. I 
to make an obsifrvatiftn or two on the probabilities of the case 
of my learned friend. I think you will see that my leanied 
friend has failed to grapple with these strong factsf It was 
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W^in vam for him to attempt to grapple with them. They are 
too strong for any advocate. But my learned friend has in 
a great measure endeavoured to divert your consideration 
from these great cardinal points to circumstances tending to 
show the improbability of Mliller having intended to commit 
this crime. I have before observed that probabilities and 
improbabilities are worth consideration, but probability is 
worth nothing agaihst fact. My learned friend attempted to 
show that it was highuty improbable that Muller would commit 
tlys murder.* I grant that it was highly improbable that he 
would commit it. It was highly improbable that any such 
murder would be committed. It was highly improbable that 
any man. or any number of men, should commit such a 
murder. If there is any occasion when a man may consider 
himself perfectly safe, it is wlien he is travelling in a lirst- 
class railway carriage in the metropolis. It is, as I observed 
in my opening speech, a most extraordinarv murder, and 
there is no difficulty in showing that it is in the highest 
degree impr(»bable that a man, or any number of men, 
should contemplate such a' crime. But it was committed. 
What is the use of probabilities when you have a fact — 
when you have the body of Mr. Briggs, with the wound upon 
his skull, inflicted by a blunt ♦ instrument, air when you 
find tJ^a^ his watch and chain have been torn away from his 
body, and that his hat is not in the carriage? These are 
facts, and you must deal with them. My learned friend says 
I ought to explain clearly and precisely in what manner this 
murder was committed. Itc says I ought U) propound some 
clear opinion as to the weapon with which the blows were 
struck, h said at the outset that T was unable to do so, 
and I entnely demur to the doctrine of my learned friend 
that I am bound to state \|(,bat the identical w^eapon was. 
Murders are not committed in the presence of witnesses. Is 
it to be said that, ii*a man commits a nsurder, and it is not 
found out under what particular circumstances Jbhe blow was 
struck or with what instrunjent the murder was aommitted, 
wAe mj^derer must go unpunished? To say that w'ould be to 
make a proclamation in favour of /he guilty, «and most fatal 
to the lives of the innocent. I said at first that I was 
unable state with any certainty how the blows were 
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inflicted or what instrument was used ; but this is beyond all SdfcriW* 
doubt, that the blows were inflicted on the head of Mr* Briggs 
by some blunt instrument wielded with violence. The stick 
of Mr. Briggs will be placed in your hands, and you will be 
able to form an opinion whether that was the instrument 
employed. You are quite as capable of judging as I am, 
or any scientific man — ^probably more capable — whether that 
stick, wielded with violence by a young man of average 
strength, would or would not inflict those blows. I cannot 
tell how the blows were inflicted. They might have beqp 

inflicted by a life-preserver. My learned friend galled atten- 
tion to a certain pair of scissors found in the luggage of the 
prisoner. It is only fair and proper for me to say that there 
is no evidence that he had them in his possession on the 
night of Saturday, the 9th July. I believe no such sugges- 
tion was made. My learned friend says he was taken by 
surprise by the reference to the scissors. So was I. I had 
no knowledge that tiiey were in his box. I repeat that I am 
not able to 8ho\v by what instrument the wounds were caused; 
but 1 have shown that they were inflicted by a blunt instru- 
ment by some one in that carriage. Was the prisoiiir in that 
carriage or was he not? My h'arned friend having found 
fault with me for specuhitifig how this murder was com- 
mitted, he imnu'diatc'ly proceeds to speculate on it hiroself. 

He suggests various theories, and he must forgive me for 
Saying that upon this part ()f the case he has drawn to some 
extent upon his iniaginarioii. 

My learned friend spoke of Mr. Briggs as a very power- 
ful man, and represented Muller as weak and feeble, 
and supposed that there had been a terrific »struggle 
between thtun. Hero my learned friend departed from 
his usual accuracy, for there, was no evidence wdiat- 
cver of any struggle. The evidence is the other way. Mr. 

Briggs was a man if seventy years of* age; he had been 
suffering from severe illness, and he might or might not 
kave been .asleep in the carriage — it is impossible to say. 
kir. Briggs was not a heavy man, being only between 11 ajid 12 
Btone in weight ; jind tberefor^e all the declamation of my learned 
friend as to his being a powerful and heavy man is only the 
result of his imagination, As I have said, my learned friend 
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represented Mtiller as a feeble man. He is twenty-four yw% 
of age* That is the time when the physical strength is most 
developed. There is no part of a man^s life, I am afraid, 
when he is stronger than at twenty-four. liluUer is not tall, 
he is not stout, but he is a well-formed young man in the 
prime of his youth. Is there not reason to suppose that he 
possesses a good deal of strength and is able to strike a heavy 
blow? What chance would an old man of seventy, lately an 
invalid, have against^ such a young man? Then, so far from 
t|^ere having been a struggle, there was no struggle at all, 
WTiat is sai^ about Mr. Briggs’s dress? The only disorder in 
it spoken of is that his shirt-front was crumpled. That 
is accounted for by his chain being snatched from him or 
by his being pushed out of the carriage. If there had been 
a terrific struggle his coat would have been torn to shreds. 
There were no bruises on Mr. Briggs except on his head, and 
nothing on hia person or Ids dress indicated wrestling or 
struggling. Probably the first blow by his antagonist — but 
I am wrong in using that term, for there was no antagonist — 
probably the first blow struck with some instrument — I don't 
know what — fractured his skull. What could Mr. Briggs du 
after that? He might have been dozing at the time, and 
totally unprepare<l, and four or ftVe blows might hrtve followed 
each ^ot her in as ra[)id succession as do the same number of 
words fall from me. Whether afterwards be was* carried 
from one end ot the carriage to the other, or whether the 
murderer or murderers took him up in their arms and carried 
him, or whether he had jyst sense enough left to move to the 
door himself, either to call the guard or to attempt to get 
out, I aim unable to say. If he did get as far as the door 
himself, nothing could have been easier than to have pushed 
him out, and then you wou^ have found scarcely any blood* 
It must have been a very quick transaction. There were only 
a few minutes to dt it in, possibly not ^ minute and a half. 
!lhen, so far as a terrific struggle is conoeri^, my learned 
friend's observations have no weight. ^ „ 

learned friend has represented this murder as 
having been committed by ^ gang «f men deter- 
mined to murder Mr, Briggs. Well, it might have 
been It is for you to say whether the evidence does 
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not point the other way. If it had been committed by a |q1^ 
gang of men, woidd they have left four sovereigns in his 
pooket, the silver snuffbox, and the diamond ring on his 
finger i We can suppose that a gang of thieves, if they sus- 
pected that he left the bank with a large sum of money, 
might have followed him oh this night from the bank to the 
railway; but it so happened that on this night he did not 
leave the bank for the railway, but dined with some relatives 
before he went home, and it is difficult ‘to suppose that they 
could have got any information about that. And, if theie 
were more than one party to the deed, the probal;|ility is that 
the spoil would be divided. But where is all the spoil? It 
is found in the possession of one man. These considerations 
do point to the conclusion, with almost certainty, that the 
murder was not committed by a gang of pei’sons, but by one 
person, and there would be no difficulty in one person, toler- 
ably strong and moderately active, overcoming and knocking 
down and robbing an old man like Mr. Briggs, and getting 
rid of his body or pushing him out if he moved to the door 
himself. 

I have said so much with respect to the probabilities 
to which my learned fiiend has referred. He has said that 
it was impossible for Muller^ to commit this crime, because, 
among other things, Mr. Briggs was a powerful uuxru and 
Mtiller weak man. I have showm there is no foundation 
for that argument. My learned friend has said that Muller 
could not have committed the crime because he had an 
injured foot, and had a slipper on. Upon that subject I 
refer to the evidence of Mrs. Repsch, who said that on the 
Saturday he brought two slippers, but took one aw«y. She, 
however, s^'id that he took away both his boots, and, if he 
left with one slipper on and onQ boot on, he had the other 
boot in his pocket, I don't think, however, that this matter 
amounts to much on^ way or the other. J will merely observe 
with regard to Muller's clothes : it appears, no doubt, that he 
Wore a pajr of black trousers on this day. It may or may 
not be that there was blood on tke trousers of the who 
committed the .^urd^r. Itj. does not necessarily follow that 
there should be. If Mr. Briggs moved to the window and was 
pushed out, there would be little blood on the ipurderer. 
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Muller appears to iiave teom the same olol^ies on the day 
and the day after, but Mrs. Hepsch says that on the Monday 
his clothes were slightly different. On the other hand, it is 
to be said that the pair of trousers which Miiller wore on the 
Saturday night in the railway carriage, if he were there, are 
not forthcoming. We don’t know what has become of them. 
He is asked by Inspector Tanner, pointing to his luggage, if 
that is all of it, and he says, ‘'That is all,” all with the 
e3Eception of a waistcoat which he had exchanged for a reticule. 
Tj}at waistcoat was afterwards found, and Muller does not 
say that had any clothes which he disposed of on the 
voyage. Tlien there is this fact to be considered — I don’t 
wish to attach more importance to it than it deserves — that 
the pair of trousers Muller wore that night in the railway 
carriage, if he were there, are rir>t forthcoming, ami no account 
is given of them. There is also a coat with a velvet collar 
which he had before he started which is not forthcoming. I 
have now said as much as I think necessary on the direct 
evidence against Miiller and on the probabilities suggested by 
my leained friend, and I ain sure I need scarcely repeat that 
probabilities are as nothing, or as little as possible, compared 
with positive facts. 

Now, a few words on the defeiil-e my learned friend has set 
up on the part of Muller by the calling of witnesses. The first 
witness whom my learned friend called was Mr. Lee. Mr. Lee 
was examine<i before the coroner, but he was not examined 
before the magistrate by my learned friend Mr. Giffard, who 
then conducted the case kn the Crown. I entirely approve of 
the conduct of Mr. Giffard in not having called Mr. Lee on that 
occasion,^ nd I did not call Mr. Lw before you because 1 did 
not believe his evidence to be of a trustworthy character. I 
am bound to submit to the jqry all the evidence which 1 think 
tends to lead to a correct conclusion, be it a conclusion in 
favour of the Crown of the prisoner; hut I do not deem it 
my duty to lay before them evidence which \ do not deem 
trustworthy. The evidence gf Mr. Lee watj perhaps the most 
remarl^able evidence that any one ever heard in a Court of 
justice. Mr. Lee represented himself as a Iriend -of the unhappy 
man who was murdered, as on such intimate terms with him 
that he addressed him by his Christian name and called him 
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Tom/* and yet, according to Mr. Lee*8 own statement, thou^ Soltolti^- 
three or four minutes before Mr. Briggs was murdered, he saw ®*®^*^* 
two men in the carriage with him whom he can identify, he 
gave no information of the circumstance for some days! He 
gave no information to the police, and he further told you 
that, unless one of the policemen had come to him, he should 
not have given any information on the subject. And when 
asked why, he said because he thougkt it immaterial. 
Immaterial to give a description of two men who were in a 
railway carriage three or four minutes before a murder wjis 
committed in it! And tlieii he said, 1 thought it*, a bother to 
give information.” He thought it a bother to give information 
respecting the murder of a man whom he represents as an 
intimate acquaintance! If such a witness had been called for 
the Crown I would not have believed a word he said ; we should 
not have knowm whether it was true or whether it was false. 

It is extremely difficult to understand him. What is his 
account? He says he left his home about eight o’clock, that 
be strolled about, that he went to Bow’ for a change. He was 
asked if he had any business at Bow? — None. If he spoke to 
anybody at Bow? — No. “Did you go to any house? — Well, I 
went to a piiblic housc ; I had a pint of ale. Did you go to 
any other house? — I do not believe 1 did.” And then he came 
back, having, ho says, spoken to no one. It is a mosi o»tra- 
ordi II ar^ account. But the question arises, was Mr. I^ee there 
at all that night? He says the train stopped an unusual time 
ati Bow that night, but that when ho saw the deceased he said, 

Good-night, Tom ” — a strange expression for him to vise to a 
man whom it appears he did not know intimately, and whom 
he only knew from occasionally seeing him in the city. He 
says tliat hS got into the next carriage, and that the train 
waited an unusual time at Bow that night. But, so far from 
the train waiting an unusual time that night at Bow, it appears 
that the train was laAe, that it had started late, and that it 
was hurried on. , And what is the further evidence of Mr. Lee? 

He says th|t he go^ out at Hackqey Wick. Now, according 
to his own account, he was in the next carriage to that in jr/hich 
Mr. Briggs was jnurdei’ed, f»,nd it is proyed that immediately 
after the train arrived blood was discovered in the carriage j 
that Mr. Jones and another gentlemen got into the c«rriage; 
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GeaSSfS* called, and that he came with a light; that 

other persons got into the carriage ; that they were turned out, 
and that the carriage was locked up. But not one word does 
Mr. Lee recollect of all this. If he had come into the box and 
had said, “Muller is the man whom I saw in the railway 
carriage with Mr. Briggs,” I should not have felt justified, on 
the part of the Crown, in calling him. He says he cannot say 
whether Miiller w^s the man. He says he can describe the 
persons; and how dods he describe them? He says there were 
men sitting with Mr. Briggs, that at the time he did not 
see well, h\^ that one had dark whiskers, and that there was 
another man, a stoutish man, who had light whiskers. I will 
take the liberty of reading a statement which my learned friend 
Mr, Serjeant Parry re.ad to you. My learned friend in his 
speech said — “ Lee will say, ‘ I saw two men in the compartment, 
and I cannot say that Muller was one ; that the man that was 
next to the deceased was a tall, thin man, and had whiskers, 
and I believe he had dark whiskeie; and the other man who 
sat opposite to the decoded had light hair. I cannot tell the 
age.^ ” There was not one syllable about the other man having 
whiskers, or being a stout man, or being anything of the kind. 
Therefore Mr. Lee appears to have thought of these whiskers 
since he gave the information, *for since Mr. Sericaiit Parry 
was^natructed he has put a pair of whiskers on the man^s face 
which were not there before. * 

Now, gentlemen, I thinlv I need not say another 
word about Mr. Lee. J think you will agree with 
me that my learned coHeagues and myself have taken the 
right course in not bringing forward such a witness, And now, 
gentlemAi. what is the next evidence? I do not think I need 
say more on tho evidence as to the hats. I hav6 commented 
upon that already. We next^come to the alibi which my learned 
friend has been instructed to set up. Now, gentlemen, I must 
confess to some dofibt as to the wisdoirv» and the prudence of 
getting up that defence, for a more unsatisfixjory and a more 
dangerous alibi was never set up in a Courf of justi^. Against 
the evidence which I have submitted to you on the part of the 
Crown, what is the evidence set up by the def^snoe? The clock 
of a brothel, the keeper of the house, and the statwnent of ^ 
one of the unfortunate women who reside in it. Gealtlemen, ixx 
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most alibis there is a certain amount of truth* An 
fictitious alibi one seldom meets. Usually the story 
as to the main facts, but the day is altered — sometimes it is 
Monday, instead of thh Monday week ; sometimes the transac- 
tion spoken of occurs in the evening instead of in the morning, 
and there is generally a clock to go by. Now, let us see the 
nature of this alibi. Mrs. Jones or Mrs. Kent is called to say 
that Muller called at her house at nine o'clock on the night 
of the 9tli July, and there is a good long story about a telegram, 
which Muller had nothing to do with, but it is used as fixing, 
the time. It does not concern me on the part of the prosecution 
whether they are right or wrong in saying that Muller did call 
on that day (Saturday, the 9th of July), but, if he did call 
half an hour earlier than they say he did, it is a strong fact 
fur the prosecution. The whole question of the alibi is reduced 
to a question of half an hour, and yet this old lady and this 
girl are called before you to speak to an occasion to which 
their attention was not called for a month or six weeks after- 
nards, to speak to the exact time — half-past nine. Can they 
do that'/ How could the old lady remember that Muller called 
at half-past nine o’clock lixactly? It did not signify to her 
what hour he called: thenj was nothing to fix it in her 
roonll(\^tion. Then comes in the clock — the alibi clock, 
^lie looked at the clock. Why should she look at the sloek? 
Why, because Eldred (one of the unfortunate women) went out 
at nine. It is a singular fact that Eldred does not remember 
anything about the clock, but she says she went out at nine, 
because she always did go out at nine. But can they recollect 
anything elsel If there be anything the old lady would 
remember it would be the arrival of a telegram. I do not 
suppose that telegrams are often sent to brothels; but she 
cannot tell the time within an he ir or within half an hour 
that it arrived, nor can the girl tell when she received it, nor 
what time she got up uhat day ; but she says she Vent out at 
nine o’clock. Do" you suppose that the proceedings of that 
respectable rnd well-conducted establisliment are regulated by 
clockwork? Why, it is preposterous. There is no reason for 
their fixing upon the clock. Why, if this girl had gone out a 
^ little before ^ine, and if Muller had called a little after nine, 
that would be quite consistent with the case for the prosecution. 
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GSSieral*^ What does old Mrs. Jones know as to whether MUlier called 
half an hour before or after a certain time? She never thought 
of it till some German gentlemen and the attorney’s clerk called 
upon her; and then they did not recollect anything about the 
telegram ; they found that out since, and, as to their recollect- 
ing the precise hour or precise minute at which anything took 
place on that day, it is perfectly idle. Well, but we will just 
assume that there is a certain foundation of truth in what they 
say, that^Miiller was there a little before nine, or about nine 
fO ’clock. Muller is nt Mrs. Ilepbch’s at half past seven or a 
quarter tc^eight. He left somewhere about that time, and he 
said to Haffa that he vas g<ung lo see this girl And it is 
said that he vent out in one of his slippeis Suppose that to 
be so, and that he took the omnibus to Camberwell, and wont 
to see this girl, vhaf time did he arrive? He left Repsch’s at 
a quarter before eight, and wnuhl arrive at this woman’s liouso 
at Camberwell at half-past eiglit or a quarter to nine He did 
not stay alxvve a few minutes, tlreie was nothing to stay for, 
because the girl was. out He goes back, and might take the 

omnibus that would cany' him to London Bndce, and if he 
started about a quarter past nine, or somewhere about that 
time, he would arrive at King William Street just about the 
same time that Mr. Briggs would arrive there "’'he station to 
wlrich«Muller would go, in order to travel to where he lives, is 
the Hackney Wick station, Bometimes called the Victoria 
station, and he would be going home by the same train in 
which Mr Biiggs was Gentlemen, I cannot but think that 
this was a most dangerous alibi to set up. If I had known that 
Muller was at Camberwell, and that lie left to go home at, I 
will not p'lv half-past nine, but at nine o’clock,^ or a quarter 
to nine, 1 should, on the part of the Cjown, have thought it 
proper to give you that iiitKirmation. Only supfiose a mistake 
of half an hour by Mrs. Jones, and a mistake by the girl of 
half an hour, and you luue Muller put hi guch a situation that 
he would probably arrive at Fenchurch station some- 

where about the same tim^i as Mr. Brig^. I sulimit that for 
the Aefenoe the alibi has totally failed, and that, by supposing 
the mistake of half an hour, it^ strerfgtheni^ the case for the 
prosecution. I say nothing about the last witness, whom, 
auppojft, they did not rely upon. He merely said that some 
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time last summer a gentleman rode in his omnibus who wore 
a slipper, and that he was a stoutish gentleman, and leaned 
on his arm when he got down. 

Gentlemen, I have now arrived at the close of the 
observations * which I have thought it right to make 
to you on the part of the prosecution, and without further 
comment I will leave the case in your hands, satisfied 
that you will perform your duty. If you see — will not say 
iiny possible doubt, because it is not ?or us to speculate on 
remote possibilities — but if you think there is any rcasonalje 
<l',)ubt ill the evidence that is laid before you, acquit him; but 
if the evidence in tliis case, circumstantial as it is, brings to 
your minds a clear and abiding conviction of the prisoner’s 
truiit, 1 call on you to perform the duty you owe to society by 
pronouncing the prisoner guilty. 

The Lord Chief Baron's Charge to the Jury. 

Tlie Lord Chief Baron commenced to sum up the case to Lord Chiof 
the jury at twenty-iive minutes past one o’clock. His lord- 
ship said — Gentlemen of jury, the prisoner at the bar, 

Franz Muller, is indicted for the wilful murder of Mr. Briggs, 
and it^s your duty, upon the evidence before you,* to 
whether or not you can find him guilty. 1 shall not think it 
nece.ssary to enter upon some of the matters which have been 
alluded to wdth resjicct to the discussions and oT)iiuons. I 
think that fair statements — 1 abstain from saying di^Aissions — 
of anything that occurs in this country, in which the people 
arc intei’ested, ap[)ear to be one of the benetils of ^he Press 
whicli one would not desii'e to see curtailed, and if you have read 
nothing but statements, and cannjot therefore be prejudiced by 
discussion, I think you come to this inquiry of three days — I 
may Hay you comej^K) the inquiry with 3 X)ur minds furnished 
with certain fasnilf^which are an essential jjai't of the question, 
nnd 1 think you are better able to enter into the matter than 
d you had come here entire strangers to all the circiimfjkances* 

L is my duty pies»nt to, you the facts as they are brought 
forward on the part of the prosecution and on the part of the 
defence, to state to you any, point of law on which it^is neces- 
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if eary to give direction, and then to leave you to form your 
own judgment as to what are the opinions to be drawn from the 
facts that are sworn before you. There can be no doubt that 
Mr. Briggs on the evening or night of the 9th of July in this 
year was murdered. I know nothing, and can say nothing, 
or the manner in which that murder was done, but I apprehend 
that of the fact there can be no doubt. I shall presently state 
to you the circumstapces as they appear to have occurred 
according tc^ the evidence, and I shall leave it to you to form 
yiuir own fair opinion, for the verdict is to be yours and not 
mine. I skull call your attention to certain parts of the case. 
I shall give you some general directions as to what I think you 
should do, and I shall leave you to form youi* own opinion. 

It has been said, and said vei’V truly, that this is a case of 
circumstantial evidence. I a.pi»rehend that circumstantial evi- 
dence means this — when the facts stated do not directly prove 
the actual crime, but lead to the conclusion that the prisoner 
oommitted the crime — and I believe*.! am light in saying that 
the majority of that are investigated in criminal Courts 
in this country are decided' <ipon ciicumstantial evidence — it has 
been said that that evidence is better than direct evidence. 
In one sense that may l)e true ; i^ another sense it is not true. 
If you have the testimony of witnesses of undoiJ ted character 
.rLci'saw the crime committed, w^hy, then, you can hardly have 
better evidence than that — the diree.t evidence of some persons 
who saw the fact and can denose to the crime as having been 
committed ; but, undoubtodlv, wdiere there be anv do\ibt about 
the veracity or honour the witnesses, indirect evidence, com- 
ing from different distances and lemotc quarters, and all tending 
to the safic end, has a force and effect beyond the testimony of 
more direct evidence. For direct evidence^ may be* mistaken in 
various ways. ^I’here may be an error about the person. The 
witness may say, ‘‘ I saw^ him do it, or a person like him.^^ He 
may give a character to the commission of* a crime which really 
does not belong to it ; but indirect testimohjvfrom a number 
of facts, supposing that you believe them--' if that the case, 
apd th"^y all concur to the same point, they are free from the 
objection that there has been eitl^er perjury, or omission, or 
misstatement. There is another matter upon which I wish, 
before I po into the case, to addreps you, and that is upon the 
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degree of certainty with which you ought to give your verdict. Lord Chief 
I collected from my brother Parry^s address that he suggested 
to you that you ought not to pronounce a verdict of guilty 
unless you were so satisfied of the guilt of the prisoner as if you 
had seen him do the act, and you yourselves, too, witnessed 
the completion of it. Gentlemen, I think that is not the 
certainty which is required of you to discharge your duty on 
the oath you have taken, to the country to which you belong, or 
to the prisoner, whose safety is in your power. I have heard 
the late Lord Tenterdon frequently lay down a rule, which#I 
^ull pronounce to you in his own language — It is not neces- 
s;uy that you should have a certainty, which does not belong 
to any human transaction ; it is only neccssai'y that you should 
have that certainty with which you transact your own most 
im]K)rtant concerns in life.’' No doubt the question before you 
to-day, involving as it does the life of the prisoner at the bar, 
must be deemed to be of the highest importance ; but you are 
requested to have only that degree of certainty with which you 
can decide uf)on and conclude your own important trans- 
actions. Gentlemen, our care should be to ju’cvent the com- 
mission of crime, which it is the object of criminal Courts 
to do. The learned counsel, brother Parry, has referred to 
a common axiom in which tlierc is no doubt some degree of 
truth, and that is, that it is better that a great many 
persons Should escape than that one innocent man should suffer. 

Now, gentlemen, it is impossible to deny that the history of 
our criminal Courts, and I believe that of all criminal Courts, 
will afford instances where innocent persons Ittrt^T^hcen classed 
with the guilty, and have been found guilty, and have suffered 
by it. But, gentlemen, to make a comparison betveen con- 
victing the jffinoceijt man and acquitting the guilty is perfectly 
unwarranted. Tliere is no comparison between them. Each 
of them is a great misfortune to the country and discreditable 
to the administrati^' of justice. The oifly rule that can be 
laid down is, thew in tlie (question of a criminal trial you should 
exert your ^utmost wigilance, and take care that if the man be 
innocent he should be acquitted, and Uiat if guilty he^hould 
be convicted. 

Now, gentlemen, I think the mode to investigate this, 
case on your part should be., this. Take the facta 
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that are proved before you, separate those which you believe 
from those which you do not believe ; take those you are satis* 
lied you can rely upon, and the conclusions which naturally 
and almost necessarily result from those facts are to be acted 
upon as much as facts themselves ; and whatever may be 
the conclusion they may lead you to— whatever, on the one side 
or on the other, that conclusion may be — I think you may rely 
upon it as a sale and just one. The case on the part of tlie 
prosecution is the story of the death of Mr. Brig^, told by 
tbe different witnesses, who unfolded the circumstances one 
after the o^ier according to their occurrence, leading to the 
gradual discovery of some apparent connection between the 
property which was lost and the possession of it by the prisoner 
at the bar. Tlic case on the part of the prisoner 1 collect to 
be threefold. in the lirst plac<*, my brother Pai-ry said, 
'' You have not satisfactorily made out the guilt of iJie 
prisoner*. There are links wanting in }oiir chain. Sonic of 
the links are broken or iin}H‘rf(H’f. You have substituted 
imagination for* tee t,- and of these* there is no certainty.’' *So 
I understood brother Pairv to say the prisoner* would be cfi 
titled to your verdict of not guilty. That issue, no doubt, 
requires your special attention, because it is very much uj'ou 
that tlic trial is to l)C deterniined. There can no doubt if 
t'.^casp on the fiart of the prosecution does not bring honit' 
to your* minds a sntisfacloiT conclusion, uf»on wliich you can 
only say that, acting iqion voui own minds, you believe the 
prisoner guilty, the jinsoriei is ciiiitled jo be found not guilty. 
The next*poW in the defence was this, lhat the prisoner was 
unable, that he was not of stature and strength competent to 
the task ♦that apparently was performed. That, no doiihi, 
if the prisoiK‘r at the bar were a young, man under age and 
possessed of no strength, wq^ild be an argnment in his favour. 
If you think he w^as immrajietont, if you think that he could 
not have done that* which is imputed to l^im, of course, if bf* 
could not have done rl, then lie is entitled <o be found not 

guilty. Tlie third line of the defence is an aiyd. That 

requires a word from me before 1 jiroceed to the particular 
facts of the case. ^ 

Upon the whoh^ case for the prosecution, if y®'* 

entertaij any reasonable doubt,, if you cannot come to ft 
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satisfactory conclusion, the prisoner is entitled to the benefit Lord (Mir 

of that doubt. If you do come to a satisfactory conclusion 

upon the case for the prosecution you are then met by an alibi, 

and I think the alibi is then to be weighed in the scale against 

the case for the prosecution. To explain precisely what I wish 

to show — if you entertain any serious doubt on the case for the 

prosecution you must acquit the prisoner. On the other hand, 

the case for the prosecution and the alibi *must be thrown into 

the same scale. Where an alibi is prifposed and there is some 

doubt, it then becomes your j^rovince and duty to examine the 

alibi, and to decide between the prosecution and the alibi. *All 

the facts brought before you on the part of *the Solicitor- 

General form the case for the prosecution, and ought to be 

weighed duly. The facts brought in support of the alibi should 

]je weiglied with the case for the prosecution, and you will 

say which you believe. It is a case where both cannot be 

true, and it is for you to decide to which the truth belongs. 

Now, gentlemen, having, stated to the jury what I consider 
to be the case on tlie part of the prosecution, and the case on 
the part of the defence, I think it right to draw your attention 
to the facts themselves. 

Gcdtlcnien, it appears that Mr. Briggs left London on the 
9Ui of July (Saturday). After having dined with his niece’s 
husband, Mr. Buchan, he proceeded by an omnibus to som#^ 
place ^lear London Bridge, where he got out and went to a 
train at Fcnchurch Street station to take him through Bow 
to Hackney, or Hackney Wick, as it is called. A Mr. Lee 
said ho saw" him thJre. I’here is no douhit> ljimt Mr. Briggs 
left Fenchiirch Street and was murdered before he reached 
Hackney Wick, and, as it is highly improbable t|^at he was 
murdered •between Fencliurch Street and Bow, you may 
easily believe that* he w"aa at the latter place. Whether he 
was there with another person or not I will not say. Lee, 
who was there, ^d did not consider it* his duty to make a 
statement respecting what he saw", is, I think, scarcely in that 
frame of^tuirid wdvich is deserving of approbation. If, indeed, 
the prosecution had know n w hat* Lee had to say in examina- 
tion and cr«w8-exami^atiqn, 1 am not surprised that they did 
not call him, and they did quite right not to call him. Mr. 

Briggs was there. Mr. ^Briggs did arrive at Hackney 
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jgi^hief Wick. The carriage that went from Fenchurch Street to 
Hackney Wick was taken back without being turned round. 
That accounts in part for what appears on the depositions 
and in the evidence before the coroner, for what on going 
down was the near side w^ould in returning be the offside, and 
tbe offside would be the near side. Mr. Briggs was found 
about one-third of the distance from Hackney Wick. His 
body bad in some way been removed from tlie carriage to the 
six-foot way, and there' he was found, wdth his head towards 
Hackney Wick and his feet towards London. Gentlemen, I 
think it right that some of you may have remarked the circum- 
stance as welf as myself. The head pointed towards Hackney 
Wick. The consequence of that is that his feet must have 
touched the ground first. If a man wore thrown out head 
foremost, and his head touched the ground, his body would 
go forward with the velocity of the carriage, and his head 
would be towards London and his feet towards Hackney Wick. 
On the other hand, if he were put out«by force, or if he jumped 
out and alighted on his feet, the effect 'would be that of stop- 
ping his feet, his body w^ould go with the velocity, and his 
head w^ould be smashed. This makes no difference in the 
charge against whoever it was that committed the murder, 
for it is plain that before the body was removed in any way, 
^ eith ^ by himself or by the murderer, he Jiad received several 
desperate wounds. According to the medical evidence,^ there 
Vas one fracture, and I think it right to say that, in point of 
law, whether Mr. Briggs had been struck and then stunned 
by the Lie*'-, i^n*7»^to be iljnable to call out, or believing that 
he might be got to the door of the carriage and then driven 
out by forces or the fear produced by the violent action of 
the person menacing him, it would be equally murdtr, because 
his death would be caused by his getting out and then receiving 
that violent wound. Mr. Briggs was examined that evening, 
the carriage was examined that evening, ai;jd there were the 
articles which Mr. Briggs had lost. The only alteration with 
respect to that property was that the watch and oh^in were 
gone. That some struggle h‘ad taken place in the carriage 
was evident from the fact that a link of fhe chain was found 
pressed down in the parriage. The hat he wore was gone, 
and another hat was i|eft in its place. For some days nothing 
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was known about it, but, according to the evidence, Mr. Death 
was applied to on the following Thursday, and was asked if 
he had exchanged a chain. Mr. Death said *'Yes,’’ and he 
gave in exchange for it another chain (the one produced) and 
a signet ring. At that time it was also discovered that there 
was some question about the hat. Every effort was made to 
discover the person who was connected with the transaction, 
and, when it w^as discovered to be the hat of the prisoner at 
the bar, officers were sent out to Anticipate his arrival in 

America. On their arrival his box was seail'hed, and the 

* 

watch was found in liis box. In that box also was found k 
hat, and when that hat was brought back to this country 
every inquiiy w’as made respecting it. It was said the hat 
was not the hat of Mr. Briggs — that it could not be; it was 1 
inch or IJ inches too short. Wlien it came to be examined 
it was found to be cut down. Then came the question with 
respect to the watch and chain and hat Mr. Briggs wore, and 
the hat supposed to bo« the prisoner's. Gentlemen, there is 
no evidence whatever to show you whether thpt is the hat Mr. 
Briggs wore on that day or not. It is for you to consider 
how far the evidence will show you that was Mr. Briggs’ hat. 
Now, gentlemen, the facts of the history of this case, though 
appearing to be many, are in reality very few — the watch, 
the chain, and the hat Mr. Briggs lost that night. A hat was 
found^u the carriage in the place of Mr. Briggs’s hat. These 
arc the three matters which constitute the case for the prose- 
ciitifuj. Gentlemen, these are three links of the same chain; 
hut do not make the mistaki^ which it appftiis to is«?*fterjeant 
Parry is rather inclined to lead you into, that, if there is 
one link of that chain broken, you have got rid of ^he prosecu- 
tion. Thete are three separate and distinct links, having each 
of them a separate history, and a failure on the part of one 
does not in the slightest degree affect the position of each of 
the others. For j^nstance, if there had b\ien no trace whatever 
of either of the hats, if the hat alleged to be the hat of Mr. 
Briggs l^d not been found in the box, that does not at all 
diminish the evidence of the >^atch and chain. J^h&y all 
stand on separate aijd distinct grounds apart from each other, 
and if one of them is made out to youj% satisfaction, that is, 
if the result of the evidence satisfies yoij that the prisoner at 
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f the bar was on the Monday morning in possession of the watch 
and chain^ tlien you are to see whether he has given a true 
account, or — for this is the question — has he given a satis- 
factory account? Now, with respect to the watch and chain, 
the evidence seems to be this : on Monday morning, about ten 
o’clock, he exchanged the chain for a chain which he took 
from Mr. Death, the jeweller. That chain he pawned on the 
Wednesday. Dut tlfen you say, what became of the watch? 
Why, when he was apprehended off New York he had the 
watgh in his Box: it was found there. He said it was his 
watch, and lie^had htid it two years. It will be for you to say 
whether that is evidence to induce to believe that both the 
watch and chain were in his possession. How^ did they come 
into his possession? Gentlemen, I shall presently ask that 
question, and call the attention of my lu'oiher Parry to the 
way in which I understood that he put it, because I am desirous 
that there should be no mistake, and I am desirous not to 
speak in ambiguijus or doubtful langua'ge, but to express myself 
with perfect plainness, and, if I am wrong, I shall be glad 
to be corrected. You will have to ask yourselves whether the 
prisoner had the w^atch and chain on the Monday morning. 
The evidence is that he separated tijem if he had them, tliat he 
took the chain to Mr. Death, that lie there had iC valued at 
IDs,, tjiat he declined tn take a chain of the value of ,£3 IBs., 
which W’ould reipiire him to pay Bs., ami that he fi)ok a 
chain of the value of .£3 5s., and took a ring instead of the 
Ds. Here, as I must again say to you, it. is for you to say 
whether ■ believe that ‘.part ot the case or not. Unless 
you lielieve it, you ought not to convict the prisoner; if you 
believe it, Gthink you ought, to net upon it. When he had got 
the chain he went to tlie house of a friend^ and, Viewing it, 
spoke of it, and mentioned wh^t he Jiad given for it, and said 
he had bought it at the docks. There is no evidence that he 
said anything to anyiiody about the watoh-^none. He gave 
different accounts of the way he got them. He described 
himself as buying the ring along with the (Sliaiii. IJe stated 
to one person that he had the* ring sent to him by his father; 
and in A^merica, when he was questhmech about the ring, he 
said he had bought iff at a shop in Cheapside, very probably 
meaning that he got ft at Mr. Dea^li's. Gentlemen, you will 
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have to consider whether you see what is the reaeonhble con- Lord OMMr 
elusion to be drawn. He never has said on any occasion 
that he bought the watch and chain at the docks. 

Sbbjkant Paiiet — ^W ill your lordship pardon me? Mr. 

Tanner said in evidence that in America his counsel stated that. 

The Lord Cmm Baron — ^O h, Lis counsel. 

The Solicitor -General — His counsel suggested it. 

Serjeant Parry — No, his counsel made that statement. 

The Lord Chief Baron — What he said in America was that 
he had the watcli two years, and the statement of Lis counsel, 
as given by Mr. Tanner here, amounts to no evidence. The 
statement hero in London was that he bought the chain, and 
he said nothing about the watch. I think it my duty to point 
these matters out to you. I come now to the question as to 
which I want to call the attention of my brother Pany. My 
brother Parry suggests l^iat there is no evidence that he did 
not tell anybody in Amerca that he bought the watch at the 
docks. 

Baron Martin (referring to his notes) — Inspector Tanner 
says, I did not hear hii^ say he had purchased the watch 
and chain at the docks. His counsel suggested that before 
the megistrates at New York.’' 

The Lord CmEF Baron — I want to call the attention of 
brother Parry to the matter, in order that I may be correct 
as to what ho said. What T understood nfv brothtYn tirfy to 
state was this — that ho bought, the watch and chain at the 
docks, and that he was quite aware that a transaction of that 
sort could ^ not be^perlcctly right. I understood my brother 
Parry to say that every false , statement the prisoner makes 
in reference to that matter might be explained by his con- 
ficiousnoss that he was doing wrong, f call brother Parry's 
attention to it in order that we may understand distinctly what 
was intended to bib conveyed to your minds, viz,, that, instead 
of committing the murder on Saturday, he bought og Monday 
morning at 4he dooks tl^ watch and chain. That is bis 
account of it. Sunday is not a day^or regular business, 
but for the transfer of prypei*ty obtained by robbery or other 
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illegal means, that is as good as any other day. Property 
•taken illegally on Saturday and sold on Monday morning is 
not BO likely a transaction as one of honest dealing, in which 
Monday morning is the same to Saturday night as Tuesday 
morning is to Monday. It is for you to consider how far that 
is an apology for being in possession of these things, because 
he was aware there was something wrong about his having 
bought them; he tliereforc gave excuses and made awkward 
statements about them. That is not the only thing. The 
ren^arkable matter about this case is that every part of the 
change of pre^^erty — the loss of the watch and chain and the 
hat of Mr. Briggs, and the hat left in the railway carriage 
by somebody, points with a certain degree of strength more or 
less to the prisoner at the bar. Now, gentlemen, you have 
to consider the question as to tlie hat. The hat is proved 
to be Mr. Briggs's to such an extent that my learned brother 

Parry did not deny that it probably was the hat. 

«. 

Sbirjkant Parky — I admitted that it was a bat sold by 
Mr. Digance, but never that' it was Mr. Briggs’s. 

The Lord Chikf Baron — My brother Parry does not admit 
anything. No man can admit anything in a case like this; 
bxit the hatter who made it said, “ I made it for Mi. Digance,'* 
and Mr, pigance says, I recognise this hat, as far as^I can, 
as having been made for Mr. Briggs.** He speaks of it in 
every respect as the hat. He » ays it had been cut down, and 
in a manner in which no hatter would hqve cut it down, and 
then li!^]p5ints ouf the peculiarity, which 1 do not think it 
necessary to dwell upon. Tlic hat, on being examined, turns 
out to hav>'» been sewed in a manner which is said not to be 
the practice of regular hatters, and apparently not the prac- 
tice of second-hand hatters, *T do not think it necessary to 
call your attention to^ the evidence of the two hatters; they 
botli of them said they should not have altered a hat in that 
way. It is for you to say whether, on tl^c whole of the evi- 
dence, it is or is not made out to your satisfaction i#iat that 
was the *hat of Mv. Briggs. A remark was made by the 
Solicitor - General which is of ^some« force? that the 
prisoner at the has had, and one is very gla<i 
that he has h6,d, Hihe protection of a patriotic society 
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established for the protection of their countrymen, and 
that no expense has been spared by them to get all the 
information that could be obtained. It is for you to con- 
sider whether half the industry and diligence which has resulted 
in the production of those old hats that we saw — I forget now 
how many there were — it is for you to consider whether, if 
that diligence had been applied in finding out where the prisoner 
bought this hat, which was bought certaifily, according to his 
own account, not more than a montfi from the date of the 
murder — whether half that diligence would not have found .js»ut 
the very man who sold it to him, if anybody d’d sell it, and 
the very man who altered it, if, in fact, anybody did alter it 
but himself. On that question you wull have to decide, but 
it is a j3oint in the case that appears to me to be worthy of 
your consideration. 

Serjeant Parky — 1 beg pardon; but Mr. Digance said, at 
the close of his evidenecj “ I will not swear that this is the 
hat I sold to Mr. Briggs. 

The Loun CmBP Baron — I dare say; but the question is 
whether he believes that it was, and whether he furnished you 
with sufficient material for you to believe that it was. A 
man wull not swear positively to a thing, but the question is, 
does Mr. Digance speak with certainty, the certainty that 
you ha^e that I am speaking to you now? He cannot be 
certain in that extreme sense. Well, then, gentlemen, you 
w'ill say how far the totory of the hat leads you — whether 
it leads you to the conclusion that the hat which was tound 
in the box belonging to the prisoner at the bar was the hat of 
Mr. Briggs. Then, with regard to the said hat that was found 
in the railway carriage, undoubtedly it was some surprise to 
all whe^ are acquainted with the proceedings in criminal Courts 
that evidence of such a character could be produced. It was 
stated that that pattern of lining was not put into more than 
three or four hats, and Mr. Walker himself said, “ I got a 
n\imber of samplei^ from France, and there were only one or 
two of these, and certainly not mhre than two or thr^e of the ' 
that I hfifie mad§ that had this particular lining. Now, 

• gentlemen, it is for you to say what l\ the conclusion you 
<^raw from this Mrs. Repsch said it had it remarkable lining, 
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and that she never saw any otlier hat with the same kind of 
lining. Well, then, when these different points of the case 
lead one with each other to the same conclusion, it is for 
you to say how far the unidn of more than one gives strength 
to that conclusion, how far it is better if several 
of them unite together in a conclusion, even though 
not so perfect, and lead to a result more certain on 
the whole. There* is a case whicli, 1 think, will illustrate 
what I mean. It is to be found in Mr. Starkie’s book on 
Evjtlenoe. A was robbed of liis purse in a crowd. 

He gave information to the police, and a man was appre- 
hended, and a purse corresponding was found upon him. The 
prosecutor was asked wdiether he could swear to any of the 
pieces of money which w^ere discovered in the purse. He said 
he was convinced it w'as the same. Why? Because he said 
it contained five or six separate, distinct pieces of money, and, 
though he could not swear to any particular piece, one of 
which was a seven - shilling piece, he ‘said that he could swear 
his purse contained a half-crown, a seven-shilling pieee, and 
so enumerated the several pieces. It w.'is not lihely that 
anybody else had a purse exactly like it. You yourselves will 
see the value of that sort of identify — not by identifying each, 
but by i<](‘ntifving the wliole. This man said. 1 cannol' 
identify pach separate piece of money, but 1 can identify the 
whole, and my imjjnjssion is that it is ray ])ioperty.^ That 
will prove what I mean by a part of a case lejuling to one 
conclusion, by another part of the though imperfect, yet 
leading T7) ihe sai^ie conclusion,* and strengthening it; by a 
third leading to the same conclusion, although it is not per- 
fectly made out, but still it adds strength to the general case 
which is involved in a comparison of these different acts. 
Gentlemen, that is the true ijalne of circumstantial e\"Idence. 
If you believe the fapts to lead to a (ionclusion, I think you 
are bound to go on with that conclusion to the end. I shall 
not trouble you further upon the hat that was found in the 
prisoner’s box or the watch or chain. With respegt to the 
evidence^or the defence, I w^ll not make any remarks on Mr* 
Lee’s testimony. If you believe from the appearance of the 
prisoner that he coM not do it you will say so. It is said 
that he was lame tiat night, but ^ it is quite plain from the 
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evidence that on the Suhday he was walkinf^ from six to nine 
o’clock with his friends. If you believe that he wits incapable 
of doing it, of course, he did not, and, of course, he is entitled 
to your verdict. Now I come to the alibi. That is entirely 
a matter for your consideration, and I shall say very little 
upon it. The evidence of Mary Ann Eldred — wfiom it is im- 
possible to see hero without some compassion for the situation 
of life which she is in — consists certainly •very much more in 
saying what she cannot recollect rather than what she can recol- 
lect. But certainly she stated that she went out af nine o’clock, 
and that Muller called at luilf-past nine o’clock. That is wfiat 
she said, and that she knew that he was going to America. He 
asked lier to go with him, ;ind said if she did not that he 
A\ould return in six months. I think it is fair to say that 
his going ti> America was perfectly well known. Then there 
i.s the evidence of Mrs. Jones : and, respecting her husband, I 
think a. man who is living on the profits of such a calling as 
that pursued by his wife ts about the most infamous of man- 
kind. How far the wife is some shades better than her hus- 
band is for you to judge. Her evidence is for you to judge. 
.According to tlie case' for the prosecution, the prisoner, between 
seven and eight o’clock, was^at Repsch’s, and left there, taking 
his boots with him, and saying he was going to Camberwell. 
There was plenty of time for him to have gone to Camberwell 
and to^ave returned, though not in the same omnibus as 
Mr. Briggs. 

Serjeajvt Parkt- 

The CmBF Baron — But he might have returned to his home. 
These, T think, are nearly all the circumstances it is neces- 
sary for me^to call your attention to. If you wish the whole 
of the ^idence to read over to you I will do so. 

Tlie jury consTMted for a moment, and the foreman said, 
'"It is not requisite.” 

The CmBP Baron — Or any part of it? 

The jupy again consulted for moment, and the foreman 
«aid, “ No, my lord, it is not requisite.” 

The Cbibf Baron — I think tiiat it is t^ie more imneoessary 
that I should do so, because you have had two able and 
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jUjd^ef elaborate addresses from the two sidlis, and I have no doubt 
that during the whole course of the investigation you have 
paid considerable attention to the different evidence — some 

of which evidence emanated from questions put by the jury of 
considerable importance. And now, gentlemen, I have 
endeavoured to discharge my duties; it remains for you to 
discharge yours. I must again tell you that the verdict is to 
be yours. It is foT* you to decide the great and important 
question. If I have in any part of my address to you inti- 
m|ted any opinion, I have desired not to express any. I 
have called ^our attention to circumstances which I think 

you ought to consider, As far as I could. I endeavc^irei to 

avoid the expression of my opinion, for it is not for me to 

decide. It is for you to deliberate and decide* according to 
the best of your judgment. If you have collected any opinion 
of any sort from what may liave fallen from me — unless so far 
as it goes entirely with your deliberate opinion-— treat it as if 
I had said nothing nf the soit. llio verdict is ^ours. ITie 
law and the constitution have given to twehe men, sworn to 
act according to evidence, to diid a veidiel of guilty or not 
guilty. In deliberating on that verdict J doubt not that you 
will act with impartiality and c^iiidour. You will remember 
the duty which you owe to the prisoner — to believe aim inno 
cent until pro\ed to be guilty; but you will at the same time 
not forget the duty which you owe to the country and to 
society at large. If the evuder'^e leads you to a conclusion 
of guilty, you will fearlessly act i^’^'p^tbat evidence. You 
will act according* to your (Consciences, and giv(‘ that verdict 
which you believe to be just ; and may the (Jod of all triiili 
guide your*j Igment and conscience to the verdict which may 
be satisfactory according to the truth and justice o!f the case. 

The Clerk op Arraigns — Gentlemen of th., jury, please tb 
consider your vordictf , 

The jury signified that they wished to retire 

The proper officer of the^ourt was accordingly directed to 
take thdhi in charge to an adjoining room. 

At three o'clock tiie jury returned into Court, having been 
absent fifteen minuti^s. 
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The jury etood up to answer to their names. The foreman 
(Mr. Isaac Moore) and the others having duly answered to 
the caU, 

The Clbrk ov AtinAiOKS said — Gentlemen, are you agreed 
upon your verdict? 

The FokiMAN — We are. 

The Clkbk of Abraionb — How do you find the prisoner at 
the bar — guilty or not guilty of murder with which he is 
charged ? 

The Forbman — G**iloy. 

The Clbrk of Arraions — 'fhat is the verdict of you all? 

The Forbran — Yes. 

Mr. Baron Martin here entered the Court. 

The Clbre of Arraigns — Prisoner at the bar, you have been 
convicted of the crime of wilful murder. Have you anything 
to say why judgment of dying should not be given! 

The prisoner did not reply. 

The CBiBai of thk CouRiy-Oyez, oyez, oyez! My lords the 
yueen^s justices do strictly charge and command that all 
persons do keep silence while sentence of death ^ passing 
upon prisoner at the bar, upon pain of imprisonment. 

Mr. Baron Martin, who had meanwhile put upon his head 
the black cap, tben^V^ '^^ sentence. Franz Muller, you 
have been found guilty byAhe jury of the wilful murder of 
Mr. Sriggs. It is no part of our duty to express generally 
any opinion with respect to the verdict of the jifry. It is 
their province to decide upon your guilt or innocence. But it 
is UBuarwith jpdges to state, in passing sentence, if they 
entirely concur in that verdict, and they do so for two reasons. 
It is satisfaetory to know if the opinions of the judges concur 
with th&t of the jujyy } and I am authorised by the Chief Baron 
to state— ^nd I state on my own behalf — ^that we are perf^tly 
satisfied witiniini. verdict. If I had been one of tl#B jury I 
should have csjnourrcd in it; and I stat^ so, for the second 
reason, in order to remove entirely from your mind the possi* 
I^ility that you will live in* this world much longer. Within 
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fear— short period you will be removed from it by a violent death ; 
and I therefore beseech you to avail yourself of what, I have 
no doubt, will be oflFered to you, the means, as far as possible, 
of making yt)ur peace with your Maker, and of preparing to 
meet the fate which will very shortly happen to you. I forbear 
from g0ing into the particulars of the case, but there are a 
variety of oircumstances in which, if the evidence had been 
gone into more minutely, would have more and more tended 
to establish your guilt. history of you during that day 
is hot difficult to judge. You ^lie house of Mrs. Blyth 
about eleven* o’clock. You remained at the house of Mrs. 
Repsoh until seven or eight, or nearly eight o’clock. You 
stated your intention of going to see a young woman. You 
went there, and it is obvious that your account of your time 
is to show us that one hour and a lialf were consumed in going 
to this house, and it may be that Mrs. Jones w^as telling the 
tnith when she supposed that you w^re at her house at half- 
past nine o’clock that night. I am perfectly satisfied that 
you were there itiuc!) earlier, that slie is in error in thinking 
you were there so late, and that you came from this place, and 
were probably tempted by seeing Mr. Briggs exhibiting tlie wutcli 
and chain ; and there are other circumstances strongly tending to 
the same conclusion, as seen from your history during the few 
days of ' the following week respf3cting the money 4. You 
exchanged the chain of Mr. Briggs for one that you got from 
Mr. Death, and you immediately proceeded to i)ledge that to 
raiwe u sum of money upon raised it, you pro- 

ceeded to take out of pledge your otvn watch and your own 
chain, lia^dng them in your possession, you proceeded to 
pledge them and get the money with wliich, no^ doubt, you 
paid your passage to America. J have Iktle doubt th^t this 
is the history of the case — that, moved by J^h: devil, and for 
the purpose of getting the money to go to America — where it is 
evident you intended to go — you robbed Mr. Briggs of his 
watch and chain. I wish to remove fron your mind any 
hope of an alteration of th^ sentence. After listewiig to all 
the evidence which has been adduced, 1 f^ei no more doubt 
that you committed |this murder than f do with reference to 
the occurrence of any other event of which 1 am certain, but 
which I did not see with my own eyes. It only remains 
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for me to pasa upon you the sentence of the law — ^whioh is 
not the sentence of the Chief Baron or myself-— for the crime 
of wilful murder of which you have been convicted. It is 
that you be taken from here to the prison from whence you 
came, that from thence you be taken to a place of execution, 
that there you be hanged by the neck till your body be dead; 
that your body when dead be taken djwn. and that it be 
buried within the precincts of the prison where you were last 
confined. And may flod have m^rcy upon your»soul. 

Mr. Jonas said tJiat the prisoner had ask^l whether he 
might bo allowed to speak. 

The ('mrF BAftON said ‘‘ Yes.” 

The pRisoNHJi — I am perfectly satislied with my judges and 
with the jury, but 1 have been convicted on false evidence, 
and not a true statement. If the sentence is carried out I 
shall die innocent. • 

The prisoner was then removed, and the Court adjourned. 
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Extradition Phoceedinos at New York, 


{Daily Telegraph, Monday, Sej)tember ^ 1864.) 

Tim German National Verbin and Franz Muller, 

A meeting of the Loinlon branch of the German National 
\ erein took place on Saturtlaj, under the presidency of Dr. 
Gottfried Kiiikcl, at Seydr’s Hotel, Finsbury Square, when the 
committee for affording legal afisistance to Germans in need, who 
in this country may not be able to obtain it from the authorised 
repiT'scntative ol their resf>ective Governments, brought up their 
leport. The committee stated th.at, in com]‘liarice with the 
expreesed wish of the National \erein, th(‘y wTie using all 
means in their power to aid the legal autliorities in clearing 
up the mystery as to the guilt oj innocence of Franz Mailer 
respecting the rauidtu of ^^r. Briggs. 


Scplem])er <>, 1H64. 

pj,^\MERI0A. 

./a. 

Anfest of MUller. 

The following telegram was received at Mr, Rluter’s office 
this (Tuesday) moijning: — 

(Via Greenock.) , 

New York, Aug. 26 (Evening). 

9 

llie ‘^Victoria ” has arrived at New York, and Muller has 
been T|fje hat and wmtcji of Mr. Briggs wc)jp found in 

his possession. 

Muller protested his innocence, and t!le legal proceedings in 
reference to his extradition ai-e progressing. 
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8 / 9 / 1864 . 

Tlhc Arrest of MUller, 

New York journals to the 27th ult., per the City of Balti* 
more/' containing fletails of the examination of Miiller befpre 
the New York police authorities, will not roach London till a 
late hour this (Thursday) morning. Up to last night the Chief 
Commissioner of Police at Scotland Yard had not received any 
communication from the detective officers sent out to apprehend 
Muller. In the coyrsh of the day, however, letters are 
expected. • 


12th, 1864. 

Exiraditwn of MiiVer. 

New York, Aug. 30 (Evening). 

On the 27th inst. the hearing of the ssxtradition CJise of Muller 
was resumed before the U.S. Commissioner Newton. 

The British Government was represented by Mr. F. F. Mar- 
bury, as on the previo\;s day', while Messrs. Chaunoey Schaffei 
and £. Blankman appeared for the pi isoner. 

The Court was thronged with sptctators anxious to obtain a 
view of the accused, who sat with an unmoved countenance. 

Mr. Blankman, on behalf of Muller. ai)plied for an adjourn- 
ment, to §ive time to prepare for the defence. • 

Mr. Marhurv, for the British Government, opposed the 
adjournment. 

Mr, Blanlonan briefly respond ed^ur^ing the motion for a 
••brief •adjournment. • ^ ^ \ ^ 

Mr. Schaffer followed for the defkice, and maintained that 
as yet there was nothing to justify the committal. The accused, 
being a for^ugner, he contended that the treaty lender which 
the extradirion was demanded had been suspended, anej^ he 
also adverted to the '' FIori<la " as being a out 

by English subjects. « " 

Inspector Tanner having been re- examined as to the height 
of the prisoner, Mr. Schaffer endeavoured to show that Muller 
could not be one of the two men s^en in the ftornpartment with 
Mr. Briggs on the night of the murder. t 

Commisrioner Newton tlie#. delivered higu decisidll^ stating 
that, under the circumstances, he was cun^Jtrained to grant a 
oeytificate, and commu the prisoner, being satisfied as to his 
guilt. ^ 
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13 /®/ 64 . 

(From the New York Herald.) 

The following detailed report of the last day’s prooeedings in 
the case of Muller ie from the New Y ork Herald of August 28 ; ^ — 

The hearing in the extradition case of Franz Muller, charged 
with the murder of Mr. Thomas Briggs, near Hackney, London, 
on the 9th July last, was resumed yesterday morning before 
Commissioner Newton. The British £^overnment, through its 
consul at this port, was represented by ’Mr. F.^F. Marbury; 
the accused by his assigntd counsel, Messrs. Chauncey Scha|ler 
and Edmond Blankman. 

The examination took place in the United States District 
Court*room, which was thronged with persons who erinced the 
greatest interest in the proceedings, and who anxiously sought 
for a view of the accused. The latter sat beside his counsel 
with an unmoved countenance and a calm demeanour, 
apparently the most uninterested and unaffected person in the 
densely crowded Court. 

Mr. Blankman said that, as the prosecution had closed their 
case yesterday, having had everything in preparation for 8ub» 
mitting it to the Court, it devolved upon him to make a few 
remarks in urging upon the Court an application for an adjourn- 
ment, to give the counsel assigned for the accused an oppor- 
tunity to read over the testimony and to agree upon the proper 
line of defence. There was, however, much to urge prepara- 
tory to entering upon that stage of the proceedings. The 
warranf^issuetl for tbe apprehension of Muller set fortli that on 
the 9th July instant, he (Muller) did feloniously, wilfully, and 
of malice aforethought, kill and murder one Thomas Briggs.” 
Jf a case of murder had made out in accordance with the 

statutes of Great Britain anu law of tlfts land, the disty of 
the Court was certainly Itu be a plain one, but if to the mind 
of the Court there did not appear to be (as it did not appear 
to him) leg^l evidence of munler having been committed, then 
tht^^ase did not come within the treaty of 1842, and there was 
no grounflh^hriitever for tbe apprehension and commitment of 
the accused. If tliC^'case even be one of uianslaughter, it would 
not come within that treaty. Whatever view might be taken 
of the ca8e,Mt would be but an act of simple justice to allow 
counsel for the defence an opportunity to examine the testimony 
adduced gainst their unfortunate client. He therefore moved 
that thoTurther bearing of the (Aise be adjourned order to 
give counsel^time to prepar^ their defenr^e. 

Mr, Marbury, on the part of the British Government* 
opposed flhe motion for adjournment. On the day of the 
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priBOxier’s arrest Mr. Beehe had been assigned by the Court 
counsel for the accused. That gentleman had accepted the 
task, and had an interview with the prisoner, and it was 
expected that he (Mr. Beehe) would have been present to defend 
him on the day fixed for the examination. The depositions in 
the case had been handed to the two able counsel subsequently 
(in consequence of the absence of Mr. Beehe) assignee! for the 
defence, and those gentlemen were present yesterday when the 
testimony of the witnesses was given. ITiis inquiry was a 
preliminar y one. TJie Commissioner was sitting in the capacity 
of an ordinary comiuittkig magistrate, not for the purpose of 
saying w'heth/T this man was a]>solutely guilty or not, but 
whether tliere was a sufficient degree of suspicion of criminality 
against him t# justify his commitment for trial, supposing the 
offence charged had l>ecn committed here. In other words, 
supposing, instead of Mr. Biiggs having been murdered 
between Bow and Hackney, he had been murdered between 
Twenty-seventh Street and llarkm, under precisely similar cir- 
cumstances as appear in iliis case, the question would then he 
whether the evidence that has been presented would justify the 
commitment of the accused for trial in the ordinary way, and 
according to the due coiirst* and progress of law. He (Mr. 
Marbury) w-ould. extremel}' dislike to do anything bearing even 
the appearance of a desij*e' to withhold from the uniortunatc 
man any privilege or right which l)elongc(.l to him : but it 
seemed to him that the request made by c-oiinse] was not a 
reasonable one. The wiioh* facti! lay within an exc(*edingly 
narrow compass, and from the reading of the deposiiions, and 
from testimony adduced yesterday, the general conclusion 
arrived at must be that, whatevei the ultimate fat# of the 
man may be, wdiatever the result of the more formal and legal 
investigation, enough has appeared and transjiired here to 
justify his commitment. What^klif ows J He is committed 
for tf ial ; he is sent to the sc^ie^of the murder, to the place 
where he can find and produce wdtriCTses who will state all the 
circimi8tanc^»s of exculjjation tlnit cun be found. A great and 
appalling <.iime has been committed, and <;ii‘oumstavces of gi'oat 
weight and moment connected the acciisf^l with the comiriiaaHjn 
of that crime. Necessarily the case must undeiig<f*Cn investi- 
gation, and it is not liepriving the p>ri8onen:>f the right to the 
fullest and amplest defence secured to him by the common law 
of England, and by the practice of English jurisprudence, to 
commit him for trial. He did not think fliat anything was 
likely to arise in the case that bad heretofore failed ^ present 
itself to 4he experienced and acute counsrf on this occasion* 
and it appeared to hinj that great i/iconvsnience aad diriment 
would arise from any postponement of the case. 

Mr. Blankman briefly responded to the remarks of /he counsel 
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lor tlie proaecution, urging anew kis motion for a brief adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. Chauncey Schaffer followed for the defence. He advo- 
cated no new doctrine, advanced no new law when he declared 
that there w’as nothing in the evidence before the Court to 
justify the commitment of the accused on the charge here pre- 
ferred against him. The accused was a foreigner, a German 
]>y birth, who had a few days since arrived on these shores in 
the ordinary course of transit. When any man thus lands 
here Jie is presumed to be innocent of any crime. The law 
throws around him that shield of prssumptivo innocence, and 
iic is secure, and that power which sends iofth fleets and 
jumies, and which on Uiis occasion is embosomed in jkour 
Jionour, is here to shield and defend him front any violation 
ef that principle. lie was not present to-day to quarrel with 
the policy of Enghmd ; ))Ut hero he w'ould fearlessly state at 
tine outset that he did not regard the treaty under which it 
was sought to extradite tins man as anything else than a viola- 
tion of the constitulion of the Cnited States, and utterly inopera- 
five. But wJiy shotdd be, a ])igmy, go forth to meet in con- 
flict the dead cliumju'on of the nation and Constitution? But 
even he had oveinifc*] as a lawyer. The great Webster 

held, and ruled, and wrote, and declared that M*Leod, who 
cj’osacd the Canadian frontier and landed at Sloser, and who 
nmidcred I)u[U‘c\ . and sot the steamer Caroline on fire, 
and then set hci' afloat so that, she went down into the sublime 
dejilhs of old Niagsira — that he should be set at large. Great 
Britain defended M Lood's acts as justified by the mixed and 
uusolemn stale of war that then CAiste<]. Websto was for 

diseharj^ing that man .after be bad been arrest^ on the 
soil of New York, and indicted and held for trial and charge 
of murder. But the supreme Court, of the State held him, 
and he was hit'd and acquht^d, but the dignity and sovereignty 
of th{‘ Empire State was vind.%ated, and Excelsior ” ficr - 
firoud title still. Now, the constitution of the United States 
provides that no man shall be put in j>eril of his life or liberty 
except upon, indictment by a Grand Jur>, or prest^ntment of ^ 
Giiwiid dury, which means the same thing. The extradition 
of this inai>i:: claimed by virtue of a tieaty between this bountry 
and England. Tiftatiew are made by the President and sub* 
mitted by him to the Semate; and when ra.tifie<l by that body 
they become }»art of the law of the land, vvith almost the same 
binding force as I he Constitulion itself, if the treaty be noh in 
violation of the Constitution. He would not stand there and 
say tha^' it were, ^letter that tl#e nation shoxild jv^rish than 
the Constittttioii be j/iolatqji, but he w^uld say that it would 
be far better for him as an individual and for all others t4at 
this ®noeN>roud island and all it contains should be (^stroyed 
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— bei^r, indeed, that the goodly island should becoihe a sand* 
bank for the storms of earth and ocean to meet in conflict dire 
— that it should be a spot for sea monsters to fatten on — than 
that the supreme law of the land should be violated directly 
by the treaty-making power or any other power. Now, by this 
treaty you ai^e asked to surrender this man to be tried for his 
life before he is yet indicted, in that the treaty is in contraven- 
tion of the Constitution. You are asked to do what the Pre- 
sident and Congress could not constitutionally do — put this 
man in peril of his Jife before indictment for any offence is 
found against him. .Ild did not ask the Court to say that 
the treaty wasr unconstitutional, but he would show conclusively 
th.'»f it was at present susjjended after the act, and the British 
Government it* is who seeks here for its enforcement. The 
ocean is as much a poi tion uf the heritage of the American 
people as the hroad juairies of the VTest. He would come 
briefly to the main point of his argument. It was an ele- 
mentary principle recognised by the law of nations that a state 
of war between two nations Ruspends the operations of all 
treaties. But it may be said that there is no war between 
thin coun^ and England ; neither is, there in their sovereign 
relations incapacity, but there is war notwithstanding. There 
does exist what the eminent (Proteus terms ‘‘a mixed or 
unsolemn state of war ” be£ween the two nations — between the 
subjects of England on the one side and the subjects of the 
United States, as repre.sented in her commerce on the ocean, 
on the other. 1’he iest is eiiny of a}>pliration. For 
instance, the officers who jue her(^ in Court to-day leprc- 
seiiting tboir sovereign while in pursuit of this m!|n sup- 
posed to have his hands reel with the blood of bis 
fellow man, were actually afraid that the RU];posed murderer 
Tvould escape condign punishment. Why? What gave rise 
to^their fears? The fear that a^private ."^essel, infesting the 
ocean— the highway* of natio:.^ — sent out from the friendly 
English ports by British subje(‘ts, would snatch from British 
justice tbrit ,which British justice was in pursuit of — Britain 
committing suicide uj>on lier own justice. Thaff is a state 
of war, and that state of things, by the ^ommon^^nsentTVif 
mankind, suspends all treaties between tli^ countries. There 
ia that hostility on fh^ paH of English subjects towards thia 
country which the writers on international law denominate 
‘‘mixed and imsolemn war,*' and which ciin be carried on 
without any formal declaration of war. There are three sorts 
of war — public, private, and mixed. . Mixed war is suliP-divided 
into solemfi ami unsoleran w’aV. When luifstilifies are carried 
on without any previc^as declaration of that* becomes a 

mixed and imsolemn war; and this, as in any w^, to the 
suspei^fn of treaties previously existing, being a war between 
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the citiai6B8 and subjects of one nation against another nation ; 
and that nation or power which cannot prevent this state of 
things, that nation which cannot control its own subjects, 
ceases to be a nation. England cannot say she is neutral in 
this matter when she furnishes our rebellious subjects with 
vessels of war, mans them, opens her ports to them, furnishes 
them with arms and ammunition, and sends them forth on 
their errand of destruction, burning merchant ships and destroy- 
ing the commerce on the seas of a frjendly power. The 
“ Alabama,’* built and armed in England, and manned by 
Englishmen, sank and burned one hundred and twenty of our 
ships and when at last she meets the fate she so richly desert^ed, 
we find an English subject on his yacht suat^liing from an 
American officer his legal rights. Look at the case of the steamer, 
running from port to f»ort, and in Maine seked by pirates, 
the engineer murdered, passengers murdered, the vessel brought 
into an English port, and the murderers and pirates protected 
by English subjects. But, as in the case before the Court, 
when a man is found murdered near London, they pursue the 
supposed murderer to our shores and cry, " Treaty,* treaty, 
treaty.” They tore that treaty to pieces three years ago. 
(Apydauso.) Nay, more than tliat, gi’oat ‘argosies, laden 
with the choicest treasures of the nation, have been sunk m 
countless numbers, with connivance and consent of this neutral, 
friendly power. The tru^e has been applied by the pirate 
” Florida,” built and sent out by English subjects — a robber 
on the highw’ay of nations, murdering our citizens, and destroy- 
ing our commerce, and humiliating the nation betore^he world, 
so that no longer is it an honour to claim to be an American 
citizen. This was not so much the act of the Government 
or of the people as of the. aristoi;rucy, who misrepresented the 
Government and the* peo]>fe. ♦ The latter were true to liberty 
and to the United States, God Kess them.* This treaty, then, 
under which the rendition of this man is demanded, is suspended, 
and is a dead letter until this mixed and unsolemn state of 
war on the •part of British subjects against the Government 
'^cSSes. England, “to claim this man, must come into Court 

with clean hands. She must not come here and ask of us to 
honour her justice when she dishonours lier own justice, breaks 
her treaties, and cries peace and neutrality ^hile at the same 
time she lets slip* the dogs of war, and with piratical vessels 
drives our peaceful commerce from the ocean. This cannot 
long coAinue. Better for us we had war at once, when we 
could send out our ^uisers and alsert our rights of Retaliation 
on the ocean. Tlie Lines t)f Decahur k're not forgotten, and 
we have Farragut worthy to take the first place in shy 
contest, where the pride and honour and courage of ^isaerioa 
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is at ktake. (Applause.) Leaving the case of his client in 
hands of the Court, he would close. 

Inspector Tanner was re-examined as to the height of the 
prisoner and Lis personal apj^earaiice, to show that he could 
not be one of the two men seen in the compartment of the 
railway carriage with Mr. Liiggs on the night of the murder. 
This ended the case tor the defence. 

Mr. Marbury, for the British Government, addressed the 
Court. He did no^ think it quite geucroiia or becoming in 
him to enter upon ji.cfihciMn of the speech of the gentleman 
who had just spoken, nor \\oald he attem])t to follow him 
through the \vi<]e and di.scin^.ive range of tufdes he had intro- 
duced into the ca'=^e. lie would even hold himself excused 
from the necessity of even as mueli as adverting to many of 
the irrelevant inattcis wliicli he Jiad dragged into the discussion 
of this question. AU liKit va^ iminatenal. With reference 
to the treaty under whieji tne atc^usecl was ehumed, whether 
that trciity w'as laitlifully obseived or not was not a question 
for this Court to doliuinine. That was fur the executive 
Government to docuh* ; and wlien the extsMjlivc shall have taken 
the ground that by leason of the giunaiice- to which counsel 
hivjs so eloquently leforted, the Ashhuiton Tieaty is of no furthei 
force or effect, it will be time eiKuigh for th(‘ (’ourts to follow 
the action of the executive, but «o long as the Governments of 
the tw'o countries regard that upatv as y siib'^isting treaty, 
then it holds its place under the Constitution, next to wdiieli 
and under which it is the sujueine law of tlie land. It would 
be trifling wuth tlic time of the ('’ourt to pursue this point any 
further. The only excuse oi ap(>h»<:y counsel 'ould jioBsibly 
offer for the introduction of siuh topics must be in the fait that 
the case, on it*, own merits, affords no entertaiimieut to the 
r.4dicnce, which the (‘oimsel is ahvi\h e\'j>ested to pnxiuce when- 
ever lie appeals in Court. Tb<^ is li very seiious and grave busi- 
nesH for this }oiiiig man, ond, looking upon him, one could 
hardly conceive tli it he ^ }»ei pet rated the dieadful crime with 
which he stands iliargcd, and il h(‘ could escape from the 
evidence of guilt that comes fioin «o marh^ quarters, all 
verging ^ d jKnnting lo him, he (eoun^'a !) would experience 
relief from a weighty resfionsibility. '/Ids is not a case for 
sickly sentiment or sympathy. If he bo loally guilty of mur- 
dering tbo venerable man (Mr. Briggs) in fho w'ay described, 
then his crime is one of tho blackest dye, as well as one of 
the meanest and mo.st revolting in all its asjicKrts that?* has ever 
been perpetrated. The fiicts are thewL*: first, the corjms 
delicfe is fully establi1?licd . At liadf-pastf ten oVlotsk, 9th July, 
1864, Mr. Briggs was seen alive and in perfect ilth. In 
two<!<^ a half or three and a half minutes afterwards ho lay 
moaning and insensible in the 6-foot way of Noilh Ldndon 
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Ra|iw^)r. The carriage in which he had been riding, and from 
which he was thrown, exhibited proofs of a recent bloody 
• struggle. Several mortal wounds were inflicted upon the de* 
ceased, from the effects of which he shortly afterwards died. 
Second, the evidence which has been adduced shows clearly and 
conclusively that the prisoner is guilty of the murder of Mr. 
Briggs, with which he is charged. On Saturday evening, 9th 
July, between half-past seven and half-past eight o'clock, 
Miiller left the house of Mrs. Rcpsch, Jewry Street, Aid- 
gate. He did not return that evening to his lodgings, as it 
was usual foi- him to do. On examining* the coQxpartment in 
■which Mr. Biiggs h.id been assaulted and murdered, a hat mis 
found, made by Mr. T. 11. Walker, 44 Ciawford Street, Mary- 
lebonc, Lon(lon. It was crushed, and had marks of blood 
upon it. This liat is proved by the witness Matthews, who 
has been examined here, and by Mrs. Repsch, whose depositions 
have been taken, to have belonged to Muller, and to have been 
worn by him u[v to the time of the murder, or nearly so. Mr. 
Briggs’s hat w^as taken )»y tJie uiurdeier. Muller, on tlio 14th 
day of July, had on at Mrs. Repsch’s a nearly new hat •with a 
w^hitc silk lining. He told Mrs. Repsch that his old one had 
been thrown into Ji dust hole. When arrested, here, a hat is 
found stowed aw^/iy in his box. Mr. Briggs’s hat is gone, and 
Muller is found with one in hi.s box. From the })er8on of Mr, 
Briggs a gold watch and chain w^ere takvn by violence. The 
chain is proved distinctly to have been in Muller’s possession 
on Monday, tlje llth oi July. (Jn that, day it was exchanged 
by him at the shop of Mr. Death, 55 Cheapside, Loudon, for 
another chain and ring- ITiis other chain was packed in one 
of Mr. Death’s card boxes an<l delivered to the prisoner. He 
subsequently exhibited this ntwv cliain and ring to several 
persons. Tlie box wdtli Mi;, Death’s rame and address he 
gave to Mr, Matthew's’ dauglitc On tl^e 12th July, •1864 
(Tuesday), the ])risoner pawned this ncov chain to Mr. Anuis, 
123 Minories, and received a yiawn ticket tlierefor^ On 13th 
July (Wednesday), 1861, the juisoner sold this pawn ticket 
4»tJlohn Haifa, his room mate, for the sum of 12s., which sum 
he needtid, as he stated, to puy for hks passage to America. 
On his arrival there he is identified clemly by Mr. Death as 
the person who sold him Mr. Briggs’s chain. He is also identi- 
fied by Matthew'S as owner of the liat. which was found in the 
)ompartment of the rail^vay carriage whore Mr. Briggs received 
the wounds from the effects of which he died. There is also 
found in Midler’s box a heavy gajld w'atch, made hp Archer, 
of Hackney, •where Mr^ Briggs resided, o Muller is not known 
to have any watch of his own. If ho bad ho would pirob? 
ably have^tiibited it, or it would have been seen by Mathews 
and other witneRseS;j to wfiittoi he showee^the chain ana Ting, 
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md with be was on terms oi intixnaey. Thn^, tbe 

evklence is such as would plainly require the oommitmeat of 
Mbfier for trial if the offence had been committed here, uskI it? 
results that a certificate leading to his extradition that case 
may undergo an investigation in England should be granted. 
Thus was chain of evidence complete, not a link wanting 
to connect the prisoner with the commission of the crime with 
which he stands charged. 

Commissioner Newton then proceeded to deliver the decision 
of the Court. Haf ing< complimented the counsel assigned for 
the defence for the able manner in which they had advocated 
tb© cause of their client, he said — I am not at loss to see, 
after carefully looking down the testimony, and weighing it in 
ray mind, that theie is sufficient testimony for me, sitting in 
the capacity of a committing magistrate, to commit this man 
to a trial. My simple duty is to determine whether there Is 
sufficient probable cause, from the evidence that has been pro- 
duced to that effect, which would cause me to remand him, 
that he may have an opportunity to T»e tried at the place where 
the crime was committed, and there proving his innocence, or, 
being found guilty, to be punished 'for his crime. It is not 
necessary for xae to determine absolutely that he is guilty of 
the crime. The fact to determine is, has a crime been com- 
mitted H If it has been committed, is there juobabie cause from 
the evidence to show that tlie party accusetl is the party who 
has committed the crime? it apjiears to my mind, 

looking at it in the light of probable cause, that my duty is 
veiy simple and very plain. I do not desire to sit in judg- 
ment upon this man ; far }>e it from me. I wish it vas in my 
power to discover any evidence or trace of innocence to justify 
me to withhold the certificate of extradition. But 1 am free 

say that, from all the coml^inid circumstances, the chain 
whicii seems to haviD been lii^Vjsd arounti this man points fatally 
to him as the guilty man. ‘6o clear and distinct is the question 
of probable cause that I cannot for one moment have a doubt 
as to the proper course*. to pursue. Under these ^circumstances 
1 am constrained to grant the certifica^., and the prisafign 
therefor^’ stands committed.’* 

The prisoner was then removed. 
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Mkmorial pbbskntbd by thb Gbb^n Legal Photbction Sochhitt. 


(From The Twrm, Friday, 11th November, 1864.) 

Yesterday afternoon, at half-past one o’clock, a deputation 
fi'om the German Legal Protection Scmiety, consisting of Dr. 
Juch and Mr. Benidas, accompanied by Mr. Beards the solicitor 
for the defence, proceeded to the Home Office, and presented 
to Mr. Everest the following memorial which, •after various 
meetings of that society, was recently adopted in Muller’s 
behalf. llie deputation read the heads of the memorial, 
which praj ed for a respite of the sentence of death passed upon 
the convict. Mr. Everest, after hearing the deputation, stated 
that the memorial would be forwarded by the post of that 
evening to Sir George Grey, who is at present at Falloden, and 
that an answ'er could not possibly be received from him*before 
Saturday morning, but that the moment it came to hand a 
copy of it should be fonvarded to Mr. Beard, Mr. Beard 
handed in a letter to Sir George Grey, which be requested 
might accompany the memorial, and in which he requested the 
immediate attention of the Home Secretary to this urgent 
matter of life and death. I^fr. Everest promised to forward 
Mr. Beard’s letter, and the interview, which lasted only a 
very few minutes, terminated. The memorial is as follows: — 
Fraift Muller, a German, was convicted at the Central 
Criminal Court on Saturday, the 29th day of October, of the 
qjurder of Mr. Briggs in a first -class railway carriage on the 
night of the §th of July laSt.^ The evidence against him was 
cii-cumstantial. It was sworn "hat on ths Monday foUsrwing*** 
the murder he exchanged, at the Ihop of Mr. Death, a silver- 
smith in Cheapside, a gold watch-chain, which was proved to 
bo the propejty of the murdered man, and that h# received a 
chain for it. t This last-named chain was packed in a 
small case, which was given by Muller on the same day to 
the daughter of one Matthews, a cabmat, wdth whom Mliller 
was on intimate terms. On the 13th of July Muller redeemed 
a watch and chain which he had in pawn, and re-pawned them 
at a different place for £4; he gave his own name (Muller) 
when he ^id so.” 

(Then follows a brief summary of the evidence against 
Mtiller ; and»in the st^ceeding paragr^tpjis tl'© evidence in his 
' favour, qjjgh as was adduced at the trial, and all the points 
to\ichf^ up^sn in Serjeant Parry’s speech for the defence are 
gone into at some length.* With resp^. to the alibi, % is 
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again argued in ihe memorial that Miiller could not posaibly 
have returned from Camberwell in time to leave Fenchutoh 
Street station hy the same train as Mr. Briggs. The state* 
ments of Matthews, his wife, and Mrs. Bepsch are called into* 
question, and a hint is thrown out that they might have been 
induced to swear as they did for the sake of participating in 
the promised reward. It is also asked why Miiller should 
be condemned because he could not tell what became of his 
old hat, while Matthews is in equal ignorance of what has 
become of his. The memorial then goes on — ) 

** One of the most singular circumstances in tliis case is that 
these two npien should have hats so nearly alike. Muller 
positively declares that he bought at Mr. Digance's the hat 
which is said^to be that of Mr. Briggs, and he gives the very 
dates, that is between the 14th and 20th of May last. It may 
be said that it was too expensive; but Muller w'as a man who 
spent a great deal in personal decoration. He asserts that 
after he bought it he was rallied upon it as being too tall for 
him, and that this was the reason he cut it down. Ho asserts 
most positively that the Ilepsches saw him cut it down, and 
when fee was ironing it Repsch advised him to wet his rag, as 
hatters did. He described to a mdhiber of ihe committee the 
appearance of. the shopman at Mr. Digance's, from whom he 
bought it. Two of the committee vrent to Digance’s and saw 
that shopman ; his description corresponded exactly with that 
given by Muller. Mr, Digance hirnself was questioned about 
the sale of such a hat. and was fiolitely asked to let his day- 
book for May be seen ; but he refused to give any information, 
nor would he let his day-book be examinwl, nor would he i>ermit 
his assistant to give information, stating as his reason that 
Muller was a murderer. Now, if it could be proved that this 
hat was really purchased by Muller at Mr. Digance’s, the 
case for the prosecution would bs greatly weakened, if liot 
"^wholly destroyed. « Muller ^ssferts thaf it can. It is not 
unreasonable, therefore, to ^ ask only for a respite that this 
matter may be inquired into. 

Miiller* asserts that he went to the docks on the Monday 
morning, the 11th of July; that a pedlar,^ whose *faoe was wejjt 
known to persons employed there, offered him the watch and 
chain, near where th# ships lay ; that h (4 then had his passage 
money in his pocket (as Haffa says) ; ihe price which the 
pedlar asked was £6, but Miiller did not feel disposed to give 
more than £4, which he offered. The pedlar refused, and 
they parted. In about half a minute it occurred to Muller 
that as pedlar refused £4 for the chain and w?itch they 
must be worfli more,^nd that he could tnake a good bargain. 
He returned, and offered him thre^ half-crowns additional, which 
were at once accepted. Mhller left Hie dockj^'^jind when 
cromiilg Tower Sill he doubted th^ genuineness of his purchase 
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who had become convinced during the voyage that the watch 
purchased from the pedlar had been got undej doubtful Cir- 
cumstances, and he probably was under great embarrassment 
about it when apprehended. Had he luiown that the chain was 
that of Mr. Briggs, it is incredible that he would have given 
the box which he received from Mr. Death to Matthews’ child 
as a j)lay thing, for he must have been guiltily suspicious that 
that box w^oiild be identified and traced to him. 

Jacob Weist, porter at Mr. White’s, proved at the trial 
that he had seen Muller seyeral times at the London Doofe. He 
now adds that three or four days before Muller sailed he saw 
him there one morning. Weist Tvas not at the* docks on either 
Saturday or Tuesday, and therefore he believes that it was on 
the Monday morning before he sailed he saw Muller. 

’Jliere are declarations ^that the pe>dlar described was in 
the habit of frequenting the docks, and that he ceaseti to do 
so about the period when the police were engaged in the 
discovery of the murderer. ^ 

MhUer describes the pedlar who sold him the watch and 
chain as being a man of middle size ; he had a lean face, with 
■iwspininent cheekbones, brown whiskers, and shaved clean ; he 
had a little scar on the lip. He wore a Melton morning coat' 
This, as nearly as possible, coxjg^sponds Vith the description 
of the missing man. This pedlar has since been discovered. 

He admits that he sold a gohl chain and a watc^ about July 

to a j)er8on*in the docks, but he asserts that the watch was 

Oliver. It is submitted that this last assertion cannot be 

wholly relied upon, and that the coincidence is so extjraordinary 
that Miiller at New 'York should have Asserted this fact, and 
that it should be discovered to be true in the most material 
particulars, that 9, respite of Muller is imperatively demanded 
by the exigencies of public justice for a more full investigation 
as to where the pedlar got these articles, and what he subae- 
■quently did with thc^. It waf^ from Muller’s dee^ription of 
him solely that he was trac^pd out and discovered. 

“ Th^ipaBSage money had exhausted Muller’s finances. He 
end trousers on the voyage, and had 12«. ip h ie 
pocket when apprehended/ This acctfints for the non-pro- 
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ductik)B of hig olothiiig, which was made so much of at the 
triah It is certain that he was so reduced in his finances 
when he was about to leave London that he could not have 
paid his passage money had he not pledged his coat for 68.» 
before mentioned. No person who went out in the ship 
could prove that Muller had cut down the hat during the 
voyage. It was proved to have been ironed after it was 
cut down. If he borrowed an iron on board ship, the fact 
should have been proved. It is unlikely in the extreme 
that he did so on the Sunday, as Mr. and Mrs. Blyth declare 
that he was with them all that day, and they both unite 
in speaking Hiat they did not notice him with a new hat. 
Mrf. Blyth pcffiilively avers that from the time when Mirller 
entered hei lodging until he leli, she never saw but one hat 
with him; the proseoutoi* did not venture to put into her 
hand at the trial either of the hats which were 8up])oscd to 
prove Muller’s guilt. The truth is, the hat was cut down 
soon after ho bought it, and it was cut before ho went to 
lodge with Blyth. 

^Mn^the absence of direct, evidence, while the indirect 
evidence is of a doubtful or suspicious nature, Muller’s char- 
acter should be thrown into the scale ; his demeanour since 
his arrest, and* even since his condemnation, has been that 
of a man who is not guilty of the crime of murder : and his 
whole previous career is as much at variance with tiie perpe- 
tration of the crime as his' physicj and nervous temperament 
renders him apparently incapable of it. 

"It is not reasonable to suppose that a man who had 
committed* a murder of this terrible description, when th© 
hue and cry was raised all through London, would be coolly 
walking about the streets and would openly exhibit his newly 
acquired hat and chain and ring ^hich he knew to be cOfP^ 
•meet ed^ with the crime. Would ’he dispose of the chain to a 
respectable dealer, wfiere he w/fuld lie most likely to be detected ? 
Would he not rather sell it in some haunt of thieves? Would 
he openly declare his intention to leave the country, and tell 
all his friends the name of the ship he was goiAg in, while , 
he took his passage in his own name? if is natural cheerfuf- 
ness and kindliness temper never were seen to change, 
though, if he had been guilty, it is impossible but that he 
must have exhibited some agitation, some traces of inward 
or external excitement and alann. Yet nonfe was ever seen. 

"If it be conceded — and it was virtually conceded at the 
trial — that Muller was at Jones’s at all that evenfhg, the 
dates conclusively show tha^ he could »ot be Fenchurch 
Street at 9.50. He^ parted with Platta at Jewry Street, 
Ifinoriee, not before 7 *4:5. This was ten minutes^, wfelk from 

GrMKditsrch Street, and he could qnly catch the eight o’clock 
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omnibus to Camberwell Gate. It takes twenty-fije minutes 
to ride from Graceohurch Street to Camberwell tate; and 
to walk thence to Vassal Road at a moderate pace by a lame 
man with a slipper could hardly be done in twenty-five minutes ; 
that takes us to 8.50. ^ It is in evidence that he stayed five 
or ten minutes. Assume that he left Jones’s about nine, he 
would arrive at Camberwell Gate at 9.ii6 or 9.30. He could 
not arrive there for an earlier omnibus certainly than 9.46. 
This would bring him to Graccschurch Street about 9.60. 
Thence to Fenchurch Street is aboi)t five minutes, making it 
9.65; but the evidence conclusively showed tb|it the 9.45 
train, a few minutes behind its time, startedf at 9.50. ^ On 
the whole, it is improbable that he could Jmve caught all 
those omnibuses and trains at the exact moment when he 
wanted them, and that ho could have made so well-timed a 
race to commit murder. Miiller positively declares that he 
was the passenger in the slipper wljo left Camberwell Gate 
in the omnibus at 9.55. 

' ' The Lord Chief Baron told the jury as follows upon this 
point (Tht Times, 3 let October): — ‘Between seven eight 
o’clock the prisoner w^is at Repsch’s; he then left, taking 
his boots with him, saying he was going to Camberwell. 
There was plenty of time for him to have gone to Camberwell 
and to have returned.’ It is submitted that on the figures 
just quoted this direction of the learned judge was too un- 
qualified, Tljose figures are all absolute, and, being so, 
they demonstrate that the judge was mistaken in asserting 
that ^ there was plenty of time.’ 

" the coroner’s inquest the following important evidence 
was given by Townsend, a licket ])orter at Hackney Wick 
station, who collected the tickets in the train in which Mr. 
'Briggs had travelled. €Ie said, ^ We keep the doors locked 
till the tickets are collect^. I remeiyber that a ipan wa^ 
very anxious to leave the plati^rm and went into the porters’ 
room, thinking that was the way down. He seemed very 
impatient, and said, on being told that the door would be 

opened in*a momjint, D the door, it ought to have been 

opened before,” and he added that be would report me. I 
should know him again. The statics is on an embankment. 
We have rather a rough lot there at times.’ Muller was 
shown to this witness, but he could not identify him as the 
man. Like Mr. Leo, he was not called by the Crown. It 
is subjnitted that this itr very remarkable evidence when taken 
in connection with what Mr. Lee swore, and ijiat this was 
probably <me of th^ two men slen bi^ him in the carriage with 
Mr. %^gg8. The other ^nay have escaped down the embemk 
ment, wSich is steep, and not traveysable by a man. who 
limped, as Muller did an that night. Observe,* alaiif that 
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man; whoever he was, has never come forward to explain 
his remarkable conduct that night. Yet the inquest was held 
w long ago as the 19th of JtSy last, and the coroner might 
have discovered him if he were guiltless. 

** A similar observation occurs as to the two persons seen by 
Mr. Lee. As it is impossible to assume that he has wilfully 
perjured himself, how is it that neither of these persons haa 
ever come forward? Their concealment of themselves can 
be accounted for only on tlie supposition that they possess a 
guilty secret, and thut tjiey were, in fact, the murderers of 
Mr. Briggsy.' It is absurd to believe all that Matthews says 
and ^ to disbelieve all that Mr. Lee swears. 

A witness named declares that on the night 

of the muider^ some time after ten o’clock, he lost his way 
going to Hackney Wick station, and found himself in Wallace 
Road, near the canal, at a place about 100 or 150 yards from 
where Mr. Briggs was found. He saw a man who appeared 
stunned or drunk, and whose face, hands, and clothing were 
covered with blood ; another person, who appeared to be a 
workman^ and who was there, remarke<l that the man had 
either been attacked or had done sotne murder. The man 
went in the direction of the canal. It is suggested that this 
was the second man wJio sat in the railway carriage ; that in 
the struggle with Mr. Briggs both rolled out of the carriage 
together: that this man escaped, and made towards the canal 
for the purpose of cleaning himself,* while his companion rode 
on to the station, and naturally expressed impatient anxiety, 
and perhaps alarm, at finding the door closed, which he could 
not fail to feel under the circumstances that sun ^undcfl him. 

F M declares that about eleven o’clock on the 

same night a man, in a very excited manner, offered him 
heavy gold old-fashioned watch for tl. His hair w^as dark; 

had, an alpaca cQat and darfi trousers. F M 's 

wife was with him, and she she thinks she would know 

the watch again. F ^M refused to buy the watch. 

He gave infoifoation to the police a day or two after, yet the 
police never show^ed Briggs’s watch to F— , — M-^ — ’s wife. 

This took place at Street, St. Georgo’s-in-the-East, and 

if the man who exhibited impatience at Ilackney to get away 
from the station was the person who offered the watch to 

F M , he could easily have got from the station to the 

place where F M met him. A circumstance so 

pointedly singular as this demands" a rigid and imrjediate 
inquiry. , 

It was not shown tiyp.t Muller was in Jftny way acquainted 
^ith this particular railway line; it^vras never suggest^ that 
the murder was prem^itated by him ; yet it is supposed that 
this fwsor tkilor got into a first-class ^carriage with the chance 
presen^^U^^is mind of hlii being able'to kill qt rob somebody 
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in a minute or two, ready armed and prepared with k deadly 
instrument. . Such an hypothesis is fallacious. AVl/his ante- 
3t cedents negative the idea. It is more likely that Briggs, the 
bank clerk » was known and followed by some London tb^vee, 
who had watched for him and premeditated the murder, and 
who certainly tried his leathern bag before they decamped, 
for blood was found on its handle.^" 

(The report recently put into circulation of Mr. Poole, at 
Edmonton, having a pair of trousers stained with blood thrown 
at his window, on the morning of lOtlj July, is then men- 
tioned, and a letter on the subject, ‘signed John Bennett/* 
which appeared in a contemporary, is reprsdufted. The 
memorial then proceeds — ) * 

“ If Muller were one of the two men seen in the railway 
carriage — though Mr. Lee declares that he was not— it is hard 
to conceive how he could have been found in possession of 
the whole of the property, as he would have had to share it 
with his confederate. It is more probable that he pur- 
chased it all from one of these men, or from a Jew accomplice 
of theirs afterwards, under circumstances that, when he came 
to reflect upon them, ejccited his own suspicions. * 

The persons who proved an alibi had no interest whatever 
in the acquittal of Muller. The full details cf^ this alibi were 
known in London to tliose interested in his defence long before 
he was apprehended in New York. 

“ ft was clear also that»Muller was found guilty because he 
was proved to be connected with circumstances so suspicious 
that it was difl&cult to believe such circumstances could be oon- 
sistent# v\ith innocence. But it is submitted tiny, this is not 
a fair way of arriving at a conclusion so momentous, becatise 
there are many circumstances of the greatest wreight connected 
^th his case equal!}’ indicative of his innocence ; in other 
words, there are nearly ab» great difficulties in arriving at \ 
conclusion of Miiller^s guilt a" there aVe in concluding that 
he is wholly innocent. Instance the following : — ^The 
physical improbability and almost impossibility^ that a slight 
young mah, destitute of any large amount of strength, and, 
to some extent, Jisabled of the use of one limb, could in the 
space of tw^o or three minutes overpower and throw out of the 
carriage a man so much larger, heavier, and more powerful ; 
the same man not having been asleep, nor likely to be so in 
the short interval between his getting into the carriage and 
speaking to Mr. Lee an^ the moment when he was attacked. 
There*mu8t have been a desperate and deadly struggle — body to 
body ; thp number fcof the wouada and their position, and the 
out of the body, w^juld indicate more than one aasailant ; 
and^itiller was not shown to have ever possessed such, an 
instrument as would have inflicted ihe wounds found on Mr. 
Bnggs. • ^ 
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“ Tha^rd Chief Baron in his summing up t6 the jurj inti- 
mated tfe t Sunday was a dies non — a most unlikely day for 
the murderer, supposing him to be another than Midler, to 
dispose of the watch and chain to a third party. It is sub- 
mitted that Sunday is, of all others, the very day most likely ; 
tt is the well-known market day of the Petticoat Lane thieves 
and dealers. 

' ^ The Lord Chief Baron likewise told the jury that it was 
not required of them in finding a verdict of guilty against 
Muller that they shoyld have no doubt of his guilt, but they 
should have the same degree oi certainty which they required 
in their owfT most important affairs. Now, this direction being 
addfessed to men of business, they would naturally take the 
analogy of business matters as their standard. Yet ye see 
every day that men embarking in the most important commer- 
cial transactions require only a slight preponderance of proba- 
bilities of success to justify them in doing so and running 
the greatest hazards; and hence the vast number of ruined 
speculators, who, nevertheless, are usually men of sound judg- 
ment and well accustomed to mercantile contingencies. It 
is submitted, therefore, that such a test is calculated to mis- 
lead ; and that it was intended by I^ord Tenterden , on whose 
authority it waff cited, rather for civil than CT-iminal investi- 
gation. 

“ No imputation is intended to be conveyed on the finding 
of the jury, who, on the imperfect rfacts presente<i to them on 
Muller’s behalf, could have probably arrived at no other ver- 
dict than that which they did. Muller himself, after con- 
demnation, syid, ^ I should like to say something. T ains at all 
events, satisfied with the sentence which your lordshij) has 
passed, for I know very well it is that which the law of the 
country prescribes. I have not bqen convicted on a trfilT" 
statement of the facts, but on a f^lse statement.^ 'J’his may 
be takeh as strong a ’^protestarion of innocence as a foreigner 
knowing little of the English* language could make ; and it 
was a rojoindq;: to the judge, who said it was the sentence of 
the law, and not of the Court. But Muller was condemned by 
public opinion long before he was brought tb England at all, 
in the same way as, but in a stronger degree than. Dr. Smet- 
hurst was.* This gentlelnan w'as convicteti of poisoning before 


* Dr. T. Smethnnit Vaa convicted and sentenced to death at the Central 
Criminal Court before Lord Chief Baron Pollack on 19th August, 1859, for 
the murder by poisoning of Isabella Baukes. Serjeant Ballantifte con- 
ducted the prosecution, and Serjeant Parry the defence. The verdict was 
set aside by the Home Sccretii^y on tixe ground of fnsufficient svidenoe of 
guilt, and three months later Smethurst wae^scntonced by Baron Hjifeiwell 
to one year's hard labour for bigamy. A clear and ImpartiaL acoou^ of 
the esee wilJ^be found in Volume iii. of Sir James Stephen's History 
of the^nSminal Ijaw.” 
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the Ziord Chief Baron, who expressed hixnself sai^jjmed 
the verdict, and gave him oo hope ; yet, when, on a memorial 
like this, he was respited, the accusation 'was found to be 
false, and no one ev^r since doubted that he was wrongfully 
convicted of the crime for which he was adjudged to death. 
It is confidently hoped that a similar result would follow the 
respite prayed for in this case.*' 


» > Times, 11th Novefnber; 1864. 

V ' * (To the Editor of Times,') * ^ 

' Sir, — ^The cdmmittoo of the German Ldbal Protection 
Society begg the powerful aid of your journal in making 
known to , the English public the fact that their committee 
will sit en per^/nanen^e at Seyd's Hotel, Finsbury Square, until 
the answer to their memorial has been received from the Secre- 
tary of State. The committee are stimulated to make this 
Bpe(*ial appeal by the circumst^co that important evidence, 
as tending, as they belieye, to exonerate their covpftryhian has 
presented itself almost at the last moment beforp' presentaT\’ 
'tion of their memorial. In the belief that other persons may 
recall circumstances bearing on tljeir task connected with the 
evetiing of Saturday, the 9th of July, the committee earnestly 
entreat all such persons t<j communicate with them at once 
at Seyd*s Hotel, where members of the German committee 
will always be present and anxious to receive communications. 

“ I am, Sir, yours obediently, , 

At^lph Oppler, 

''Hon. Sec., Deutscher Rechtsschutz-Yerein 

(German Ix'gml Protection Society) in London. 

"November 10.’* 
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(Att Account of tub Execution oFj^Tptj.br.) 


• (From The Times, 15th November, 1864,^ 

Yesterday* morning J^Iiiller was^angt^ in front of Newgate. 
He dj^ before such a concourse os we hope m^p^ever be 
*gain asseinhled, either for the spectacle whiclf^ey had 
view or for the gratifioatioja of such la;wle8s ruflSanisit ^s yes** 
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:'’.wda]r f^wd its scope around the gallows. While he stood 
film on tne aoafiold as the hangman turned the last bolts 
beneath his feet, Muller, with his last words, owned his guilt. 
His quiet and almost instantaneous death cut short what might 
have been a full confession. The mere details, however, 
mat^r not; enough at least was disclosed to show that the 
sentence of mankind was right. In the quiet, earnest words 
with which Muller bowed his head and said, Ich habe es 
gethan ” (I did it), and so, in speaking, went before his God, 
he told enough to ^indkjate man’s justice; and in his late 
repentance* lefit those who saw him die to hope more than 
justice for him in the world to come. Whether the scene 
amid which tlife guilty man at last faltered out the late ad- 
mission of his crime was one in which any human being 
should have passed away is another question. The gallows 
as a moraliser is at the best a rough one. It is not as a general 
rule supposed to address the educated and refined, but to 
preach its bitter lesson to the hordes of lesser criminals it 
draws round it to see a greater criminal die. Viewed from 
this asjlfect\and only as a solemn warning and example, it is 
,to be wiS^A^ that this last and saddest ofioring to man’s 
justice could have been made less hideous than it was yesterday. 

A great cjowd was expected round the gallows, and, indeed, 
a great crowd came. The barriers to check the crowd were 
begun across all the main street^ which lead to Newgate as 
early as on Friday last, and all through Friday night, and on 
Saturday and Sunday, a dismal crowd of dirty vagrants kept 
hovering around them. These groups, however, were not 
composed of the real regular* lialiitucs of the gallow^, but of 
mere young beginners, whose immature tastes were satisfied 
with cat-cads in the dark, fondling the barriers, ^or at most 
a hurried scrambling throw of ^‘t the police when tSey 
disperfed them. Ifr was, however, different on Sunday night. 
During the early part of ti^.e evening tljere was a crowd as 
much of loiyigers as of drui ken men, which stood the miser-, 
able drizzle with tolerable patience, while the public-houses 
were open and flaied brightly through the mist. But at 
eleven o’clock a of the throng commenced. 

The greater part -^iie rough mass n*>ved off, leaving the 
regular v iecution crowd to take their early places. For 
littlfe time there^w^eemed something w^hich ms not alone con- 
fusion but indecision in the throng, till the dirty chaos settled 
itself down at last, and while ndisy groups went ^hooping 
and wran^ing away, a thic]||, dark, noisy fringe of men and 
women settled like fibers around^ the Clearest barri^^iris. and 
gradually^ -^Witerated their close white lines from It 

wAs a (Jear, ^Tight •moonlight night. Yet thonigh all could 
see amj^ell be seen, iti^was impossible to tell who formed the 
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staple part of this orpwd that gathered there so earl^ Them 
were well dressed and ill dressed, old men and ladls, women 
* and girls. Many had jars of beer; at least half were smoking, 
and the lighting of fusees was constant, though not more 
constant than the cries and laughter, as all who lit them sent 
them whirling and blazing over the heads into the thicker 
crowd behind^ Occasionally as the rain, which fell heavily 
at interyals, came down very fast, there was a thinning of the 
fringe about the beams, but, on the whole, they stood it out 
very steadily, and formed a thick* dar*k ridge round the 
enclosure kept before the Debtors’ door, whene Muller was 
to die. This was at one o’clock, when the moon was bright 
and the night very clear indeed, and eve*i*y thing could 
be seen distinctly. Newgate was black enough in its blind 
massiveness, except at one little point liigh over the walls, 
where one window in the new wing showed a little gleam 
of light, to which it seemed the crowd was never tired of 
pointing as the spot where Muller lay in his condemned cell. 
Truly enough, it had been known outside where he^was kept, 
and this miserable flicker in the black outline of the great 
gaol, which only marked one wide division of its wards' where* 
Muller was imprisoned, became the centre of all eyes, or at 
least of very many. That all were not so occupied in gazing 
was at least to be surmised, for every now and then came 
a peculiar sound, sometimes ^llow^ed by the noise of struggling, 
almost always by shouts of laughter, and now and then a 
cry of Hedge. What this meant none then knew from 
merely looking out upon the dismal ciowd, which, seemed to 
writhe and crawl among themselves. As day dawned, how- 
ever, ail lookers-on understood it better. It is very cheap 
moi;|ility to go to the '' ring’s ’'side and proclaim the brutality 
of prize fights, or from bensiath the gallows tree to preach 
forth upon the demoralising effect of public executiontf; but 
still the truth is the truth, and tiow the mob of yesterday 
behaved must be told. As we have said, as the showers came 
more or lesfi^ heavily, so the crowd thinned or thickened in 
its numbers ; but there was always enough to mark, like the 
lines of a massive grave, w^here AsMisgR brought 

in, ^From its great iquadrangle thesi^.^ers never moved, 
J»»t from hour to hour, almost from minute to minute, grew 
noisier, dirtier, and more dense. Till thrJP o’clock it Vas 
one long revelry of songs and laugbtei', shouting, and oft^ 
quarrelliiig, though, to do* them more justice, there was at 
least tin then a half-drunken, ril^ld gaiety among ^he crowd 
that made them all akin. (Jntil about three o’clocknot more 
than i|3«ie four thousand, or at the most five were 

assembled, aAd over all the rest of the wide sprfee th« whit^, • 
unoccupied barriers showecL^p like a^petwork of bonegccl^ve 
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mi^. But about three the workmen came to finish 
banwB, after the scaffold had been carried to the Debtors* 
<loor, and from that time the throng rapidly increased in* 
numbers. Some one attempted to preach in the midst of the 
crowd, but his voice was soon drowned amid much laughter. 
Then there was another lull, not, indeed, of quiet, but 
at least a lull from any pre-eminent attempt at noise, 
though every now and then it 'was broken by that 
inexplicable sound like a dull blow, followed as before 
always by laughing, sometimes by fighting. Then, again, 
another mam stronger in voice, and more conversant with 
tl]^se he had to plead before, began the old familiar hymn 
of “ The Premised Land.’' For a little time this man sang 
alone, but at last he was joined by a few others, when 
another and apparently moic popular voice gave out some 
couplet in w'hich at once, and as if by magic, the crowd joined 
with the chorus of — 

*‘Oh, my. 

Think, Fve got to die.” 

• % ” 

till this again was substituted by the song of 

Muller, Muller, 

He’s the man.” 

All these vocal efforts, however, w'cre cut short by the dull 
rumbling sound which, amici chee^^s, shouts, whooping, clapping 
of hands, hisses, and cries of ” Why wasn’t it brought out 
for Townley?'’* heralded the arrival of the dirty old gallows. 
This wa8',^ for the time, a great diversion, and ^le crowd 
cheered or hissed in parts, ov as the humour took them, while 
the horses were removed, and the rumbling black box was 
worked back slowly and with difficulty against th^ door oj the 
gaol. The shouts and obscene remarks which were uttered 
as th% two upright ‘posts were lifted into their places were bad 
enough, but they were trif^s as compared with the comments 
which followed the slow efforts of the two labourers to get 
the cross beam into its place. At last this #was finished, 
and then, amid such' yells as only such sightseers, and so 
disappointed, could to, a strong force of police filed 

in and took theism ^mces, (toubly linirfg the enclosure round 
the drop, right before the foremost of the crowd who Ssst4 
kef^t their plaflNfe through wet and dry smee Sunday night. 

* George Victor Townley was Beutence^ to death by Baron Martin at the 
Derby on 12th Deoembet, 1H63, for the murder of Miss Goodman 

from motives of jealousy, a He w^s respited oi{ the suggestion that be was 
insane, on further inquiry, was «found not to be Insane, and his • 
sentenoe ool«m||Qted to one of penal servitude for life. Then?w a pub- 
li/died report oi^his triiQ and an account of it in the ** Aftinual Eegh^*’ « 
for 186^ * 
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J^hen, a8 every minute the day broke more and mor^ cleat, 
^he 'crowd oould be seen in all the horrible reality whiol^ 
it had been heard throughout the long, wet night. All the 
* wide space in front of Newgate was packed with masses within 
the barriers, and kept swaying to and fro in little patches, 
while beyond these again, out to St, Sepulchre's and down 
towards Ludgate Hill, the mob had gathered and was gather- 
ing fast. Among the throng w^ere very few women; and 
even these were generally of the lowest and poorest class, and 
almost as abandoned iii behaviour as thejr few better-dressed 
exceptions. The rest of the crowd was, lis a rule, made up 
of young men, but such young men as only •such a scene 
could bring together — sharjjers, thieves, ganqj>lers, bettfng 
men, the outsiders of the boxing ring, bricklayers' labourers, 
dock workmen, German artisans, and sugar bakers, with a 
fair sprinkling of what may be called as low^ a grade as any 
of the worst there met — the rakings of the cheap singing halls 
and billiard rooms, the fast young '‘gents" of London. But 
all, whether young or old, seemed to know nothing, fear 
nothing, to have no object but the gallows, and^to laugh, 
curse, or shout, as in this heaving and struggling toward 
they gained or lost in their strong efforts to get nearer 
where Muller was to die. Far up even into Smithfield the 
keen, white faces rose rank above rank, till even where the 
houses were shrotuled in the thick mist of the early dawn, 
the course of streets could b« traced by the gleam of the faces 
alone, and all, from first to last, from nearest to furthest, 
were clamouring, shouting, and struggling with each other to 
get. as n^ar the gibbet as the steaming mass of human beings 
before them would allow. TheA, and then only, as the sun 
rose clearer did the mysterious, dull sound, so often men- 
tior^jcl, explain itself with;, all its noises of laughter and of 
fighting, It was literally" absolutely nothing more than 
the sound caused by knocking the hatvS ovbr the eyes of those 
well-dressed }>ersons who had \"bntured among the crowd, 
^and, while so " bonneted," stripping them and rj^bbing them 
of everything- None but those who looked down upon the 
awful crowd of yesterday will ever believe in the wholesale, 
Open, broadcast manner in w];^'rfm#,^;;^^T>tting and highway 
robbery were carried dn. Wo do not now tfeuk of those whom 
w mere wanton mischief of the crowd led to bonnet ' ' as 
they passed, or elfee to pluck their hats off tlrlfr heads and toss 
them over the mob, ami(J roars and shouts of laughter, as 
they came from all side# and went in all directions^ til^some- , 
times even they fell within the enclosure round the drop, and 
were kicked under the gallows by the police. The^roprie^ 
of su6h an amusement at such a time admits of>fi^tion, tb 
*ay the leasS, even among such an audieftce. ^ut tfven tb-On 
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rough sinks into harmiessnessf besid^ the open robbery 
^nd vi^noe which yesterday morning had its way virtuaJIyl 
micheckeA* in Newgate Street. There were regular gangs, 
not so much in the crowd itself within the barriers as along 
the avenues which led to them, and these vagrants openly 
stopped, bonneted,” and sometimes garrotted, and always 
plundered any person whose dress led them to think him worth 
the trouble; the risk was nothing. Sometimes their victims 
made a desperate resistance, and for a few minutes kept the 
crowd , around them violently swaying to and fro amid the 
dreadful uproar. lA no instance, however, could we ascertain 
that pohce 7 was ever called. Indeed, one ot the solitary 
instances in which they interfered at all was where their aid 
was sought fi^m some houses, the occupants of which saw 
an old farmer who, after a long and gallant struggle with his 
many assailants, seemed, after having been robbed, to be in 
danger of serious injury as well. This, however, about the farmer 
is a mere episode ; the rule was such robbing and ill-treatment 
as made the victims only loo glad to fly far from the spot 
where they had suffered it, and \vho, if even they ventured on 
giving an'T information to the police, ^could hope for no redress 
^ such a crowd. Such were the open pastimes of the mob 
from daylight till near the hour of execution, when the great 
space around the prison seemed choked with its vast multitude. 
Latterly nearly fifty thousand people were crammed l>etween 
the walls of this wide thoroughfa^\ Wherever the eye could 
rest it found the same dim monotony of pale but dirty faces, 
which seemed to waver as the steam of the hot crowd rose high. 
At last, when it was near towards eight o’clock, there came 
shouts of hats off,” and the whole mass commenc&i, amid 
cries and struggles, to w'riggle to and fro as the boll of New- 
gate began to toll, not as on Siinday inside the nrisoo, loud 
upon the ear of the fast, dying^a^. but with a muffled and 
foggy Mom that neper would have quieted the yells of that 
fierce mob, but that they sopehow seemed to yearn and listen 
always for any token of the last scene yet to come. ^ 

Inside th5 prison, meanwhile, the scene ha^ V>een very 
different. On Sunday 'evening, about ten*o’clock, Mr. Sheriff 
Dakin paid a last visit jirisoner in his cell, and before 

leaving he again exJ;ij»^0Ealimr with much*kindness and earnest- 
ness, as lie had done on previous occasions since his convictio%„, 
notd:o leave the^Korld with a lie in his moutii if be was really 
guilty. Laying his band, upon a Bible which the convict had 
been reading, Mr. Dakin remindecF him that the prq|nises of 
lorgivvaesa^it contained all assumed repentance and confession. 
Muller listened kindly ^to thi adjurations of the f>heriff, bw* 
made nff^sjesponse. After Mr. Dakin had gone the -convict 
remarkeij t^^e of i the warders placed over hiia that man 
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had no poww to Argive sina, and that it was of no $at oon- 
blessing to him. 1b this state of mind he denied the oniB|^ 
almost to the very last. He retired to rest at harf-past tdl^ 
and slept soundly for about four hours, but was anxious and 
uneasy during the remainder of the night. He rose at six 
o'clock and dressed. Shortly afterwards Dr. Louis Gappel, 
minister of the German Lutheran Chapel in Alie Street, Good- 
man’s Fields, joined tlie convict in his cell, and remained with 
him until the last. The interval was chiefly spent in religious 
exercises, and as the hour fixed for the execution drejr near 
Dr. Cappel administered the sacrament him, having first 
received from the prisoner an assurance that he was innocent, 
During the interview, ,whicli lasted nearly two hours, the con- 
vict frequently clung to him and embraced Mm, observing, 
with tears in his eyes, that he was the only friend he had then 
in the world, and expressing his fervent gratitude for all the 
kindness that he had shown him. About half -past seven 
o'clock the Sheriffs of London, Mr. Aldeiman Dakin and Mr. 
Alderman Besley, with the Under-Sheriffs, Mr. Septimus David- 
son and Mr. De Jersey, went from the London Coffee-house, in 
Ludgate Hill, where they had passed the night, to^hc Court- 
house of the Old Bailey, Vhere they remained until a quarter 
to eight. There they were met by Mr. Jonas, the governor 
of Newgate, and by Mr. Gibson, the prison surgeon, and, 
forming themselves into a procession, the authorities passed 
from the sessions-house to ^he gaol. The way lay through 
a series of gloomy passages, some of them subterranean and 
dimly lighted, and over the graves of malefactors who had 
been buried there during the last thirty years. Emerging 
at lengtii into an open couityarjl within the preclbcts of the 
prison, they paused for a few moments, until a door at the 
further end of the courtyard was unexpectedly opened and 
Miidler pr(^ented himself, •attended by a single warder, on 
tJie way from his cell to the scaffold. , He vras pale, bul 
quite calm and collected, he walked with a somewhat measured 
4j)aoe, with his hands clasped ixf front of him and looking 
upward, with a touching expression of countenance. He wat 
dressed with* scrupujous care in the clothes which he wore or 
his trial. Since then he had improved much in appearance, 
and upon the whole, he was li clShlBiy* booking young man, 
^^thout the slightest touch of bravado his^demeanour at thi* 
time was quiet qnd self-possessed in a rqpAarkable degree, 
From the courtyard he passed with his attendant into the 
press room^ followed b;^tb» authorities. There he submittec 
himseli •to the executroner, and underwent the ^^rommr oi 
pinioning wth unfaltering couriJ^e. • While all about hin 
were visibly touched, not a *hiu8cle in his face moved*; and h< 
showed no jjign of emotion. At this ^tryinj^ iffonjent Dr 
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Cappel lipproached and endeavoured to eualUin him again and 
Repeating in a docile and affectionate manner woida^ 
i^^doh theWeverend gentlemcm put into his mouth, the oonviot 
more than once said, Christ, the Lamb of God, have mercv 
upon me/’ Lr. Cappel repeatedly turned an anxious look 
first on the prisoner and then on those about him, as if he 
felt that all his efforts to induce hifn to confess if he was 
really guilty were about to be unavailing. As the executioner 
was removing his neckerchief and shirt collar, on the arrange- 
ment <jf which some care had evidently been bestowed, the 
convict moved his head about to allow of that being done the 
more easily, and when these little articles of personal adorn- 
ment were stuffed within the breast of his coat he remained 
callous and iiitmoved. The process of pinioning over, Mr. 
Jonas, the governor, apj)r cached the convict and asked him to 
take a seat, but he declined the offer, and remained standing 
until the prison bell summoned him to his doom. As he 
remained in that attitude one could not help being struck with 
“the appearance of physical strength w^hich his figure denoted, 
and still more with his indomitable fortitude. Though short 
in stature,^' he w^as compactly and symmetrically made, and there 
w5?ro manifest indications of strength about his chest, arms, 
hands, and the back part of his neck in particular. A signal 
having been given by the governor, the prisoner was escorted 
by the Sheriffs and Under-Sheriffs to the foot of the scaffold, 
the Rev. Mr. Pavis, the ordinary, leading the wa}^ and reading 
as he went some of the opening verses of the burial service. 

At the little porch leading to the gallow^s the Sheriffs and 
officers stopped. Dr. Cappel alone ascended it with the 
guilty man.* The clergymen at once took their places on the 
line bf sawdust, which had iJoen laid to mark the outline of 
the drop which falls, and which without such a ugnal to denote 
its situation, might easily have been overlooked the duricy 
black the whole ^well-w'orn apparatus. Close after them, 
with a light, natural step, came Muller. His arms were 
pinioned close behind him f his face was very pale indeed,^ 
but still it c.vore an easy and, if it could be said at such k 
time, even a cheerful expression, as much removed from mere 
bravado as it seemed to* be from fear. His whole bearing and 
aspect were natural. JJWSCWf soldier falling into the ranks, he 
took w:?h a steady step his place beneath the beam, th^, 
loolyng up, aii(|^seeing that he was not exactly beneath tBe ^ 
proper spot whence the short, black link ot chain depended, 
he shifted a few inches, and then ^od quite still. Following 
hii^-dfipie jame the common hangman, who at once j^uUing a 
white cap over the condemned man’s face, fastened his feet 
with a strap, and shambled off the soalffold amid low hisM. 
While this’^wa^ being: done Dr. Cappel, addressi^ the dying 
176 * 
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. man, said, " In a momenta, Miiller, you will stand^^Iore 
1£o(} ; I ask you again, and for the last time, are you guilty 
or innocent?*^ He replied, I am innocent/' Capped 

*Baid, ‘^You are innocent?" repeating his own words in the 
form of a question. Muller answered, God Almightj^ knows 

what I have done." Hr. Cappel said, “ God Almighty knows 

what you have done?" again repeating the convict's own 
words; ** Does God know that you have done this particular 
deed? " Muller replied, " Yes ; I did it," speaking in German, 
in which language the whole conversation was conducted.^ The 
German expression used by the convict, according to his con- 
fessor, was Ich habe es gethan " ; and these were his last 
words. Almost as soqp as these words had left his lips his 
kind spiritual guides quitted the platform, and tfrhe drop fml. 
Those who stood close to the apparatus could just detect a 
movement twice, so slight, indeed, that it could scarcely b© 
called a movement, but rather an almost imperceptible muscu- 
lar flicker that passed thvougli the frame. This was all, and 
before the peculiar humming noise of the crowd was over 
Muller had ceased to live, though as he hung bis features 
seemed to swell and sharpen so under the thin whitc^cBip that 
the dead man's face at last stood out like a cast in plaster* 
For five or ten minutes the crowd, who knew nothing of his 
confession, were awed and stilled by this quiet, rapid passage 
from life to death- The impression, however, if any real 
impression, if it was beyond that of mer<‘ curiosity, did not last 
for long, and before the slight, slow vibrations of the body 
had well ended robbery and violence, loud laughing, oaths, 
fighting, obscene conduct, and still more filthy language reigned 
round till gallows far and near.^^ Such, too, th^ scene re- 
mained, with little change or respite, till the old hangman slunk 
again along the drop amid hisses and sneering inquiries of 
wha^ he ha^ had to drink morning. He, after failing 
one© to cut the rope, made a second effor^ more succe^fuUy, 
and the body of Muller disappeared from view. So greatly 
^ieved was Dr. Capy»el by the coifression that he rushed from 
the scaffold, exclaiming, “ Tliank Gixi! Thank I " and 
sank down Vn a cljair, completely exhausted by his own 
emotion. After recovering, he repeated in English, in the 
presence of the Sheriff^ and Undci-ATicrii^ and the representa- 
tives of the newspajier press, of whom thei*^ were four, what 
' had just passed between him and the convict^ precisely ag it 
has been related a\)Ove. From tliis it will be seen that the 
convict fenced with the qu%itions as *io his guilt down to the 
latest mdment of his existence, and that it was no^ ui^tihJkk^ 
last ray of «hopc had •fled that Jie cc^fessed. Dr, Cappel 
• afterwards stated to the Sheriffs that in his interviews with 
him the conversation of the prisoner, whenever it touched upon 
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the ijUbder, Appeared to be intended to j^roduoe an impreasira. 

he was innocent. There were other sins of which the coC 
Vkt saiJ he was guilty, but whenever he was pressed witl^ 
reference to the murder he evaded the subject in some way, 
or, to c use Dr. Cappers own words, Ho hid that particular 
sin under his garment, as it were.’’ Mr. SherifiE Dakin asked 
if the last words used by the convict, “ I did it,” conveyed to 
the mind of Dr. Cappel the impression that he alone had done 
it. The reverend gentleman replied in the affirmative. He 
added that the hope of life was so strong in him that he appeared 
to have made up hi& miitd not to confess until the last moment. 
That at ‘least was his impression. He even declared he was 
innocent while the sacrament was beiig administered to him. 
Dr. Cappel ^ent on to say to the authorities that he exhorted 
him, in the name of the living God, if he had committed the 
murder, not to deny it; and that the convict made no reply. 
Fiom the interviews he had had with Muller he was convinced, 
he said, he was not a common murderer. At one of those 
interviews he said to the convict that there was perhaps a loop- 
hole by .which he hope<] to escape — that if he had a hand in 
the dfeea he perhaps yielded to a ,su(lden temptation to take 
Mr. Briggs’s watch, and that in a struggle the deceased fell 
out of a carriage or that he pushed him out ; but, liowever 
tliat might be, he (Dr. Cappel) believed he had had a hand in 
it. To this the oonvict made no answer, but, evading the 
question, said there were other ens of which he was guilty. 

The time has been, and very lately too, when the dress in 
which a felon died, or even a cast of his distorted features, 
would have been worth their weight in gold. nothing 

of this catering for the wretched curiosity of the gallows is 
permitted now. In whatever clothes our felons die, 

these garments, whether good or bad, are burnt beiore^their 
burial, so that all that may b#* cabled the traces their crime 
are destroyed with its perpetrator. There is something as 
just as it is painful, aiul ^ just as it is really useful, in this 
cold obloquy of human nature against its worst dead. 
is a feelir% among us all which impels us to reverence 
earth in which the bones of our xieparted kindred rest, but 
from this last consolation^ven the nearest and dearest relatives 
of murderers are^eokrica. For, for those that die upon the 
scaffold, there is no tomb but Newgate— a tomb i^ch asHhe^ 
few who love#he felon best can only leave with shuddering 
hope that it may be ‘ forgotten. fn Newgate there is no 
solemnity of burial; it is a mere hurried covering the body 
w’ko was not fit to live among mankind. So with the 
corpse of Muller. ft ha^ died pufejicly; the "surgeon had ^ 
certified to its shameful death. * Towards the middle of the 
day the rough deal, box which held it was filled «with shavings 
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r.and quicklime, aud the warders carried it to the hole wheroT 
it had to be thrust under the hagatoues of a nailow, bleCk, 
gaol pathway. There, below the massive cross-barr^ grat- 
ings which almost shut out the light of day — there, vdiiere none 
pass the little hidden grave save those who, like himself must 
go over it to their great tomb, the body of Miiller rests. In 
a few days the cruelty and singularity of his great crime 
will be commemorated by a rough M ’’ cut in the gaol stone 
near his head, just as Grecnacre, Good, and othersi of the 
worst are marked beside him. lA thAt“foul Aceldama will 
his l)one8 bleach with theirs till the great. day*, when he< 
must rise with them tnd answer for his great crime. • 

It is understood that Muller jri-epared a p^per some days 
before his execution, and that it camo into the hands of the 
Sheriffs on Sunday night. Tins, it is ‘said, not a con- 
fession, but was, on the contrary, little else than what has 
already been made public at different times by the GermsA^ 
Legal Protection Society. In consequence of the confession 
actually made by Muller it is understood that the jjlheriffs did 
not consider it just to cj^her persons referred to in the paper 
to make any use of it ; that they sealed the document, abd 
will probably make some communication to the Court of 
Aldermen in reference to it to-day. 


APPENDIX IV. 


i^ORRESjaNDBNCK RbLATH^ Tg MuLLBR'S CONFESSION ON THB 
^ SCAPFOLD. 

On 12th March, 1887, in a serie^J entitled ** Celebrated Crimes 
'^csaA^Criminnls,’* then appearing in the Sporting Times under 
the signatuje, M.,'* an account was given of the murder 

of Mr. Briggs and the trial and execution of Miiller. The pub- 
lication of this account led to the following correspondence, 
which commenced in* the Sporting Times ^f*19th March and 
^8 continued on subsequent dates. 


MunnBB*8 Death. 

(To the Bjiitor of thi Spohing Times,) 

Dear Corlett, — ^In your account last week of the^ trial and 
execution of Frans Miiller,.^ whose defence, yo/ may remember, 
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TOa entrusted to my care, you state that ^tiller's last wor^j^ 
ju reply tc^ Dr. Cappers question, were, ** Yes, I have done 
Iflia is incorrect. What he said was, loh habe.*' He had « 
no time to finish the sentence, which might have been Ich 
babe es^nicht gethan^' (I have not done it). His innocence 
or guilt, therefore, so far as his own confession is concerned, 
must ever remain a moot point. Your giving publicity to this 
will oblige, yours faithfully, Tho. Bbard. 

10 Bnsinghall Street. 


Muller’s Last Dying Speech and Conpkssion. 

(To the Editor of the Sporting Times.) 

Sir, — I am astonished that Mr. Beard should attribute in- 
■* correctness to the version published in the Sporting Times of 
the last wnrds uttered by Miillei’, and which are now, it may 
be said,* a^ matter of history. Surely Dr. Cappel, w^ho stood 
clpse to the wretched culprit on the s^nfiold at the last moment, 
is the only man entitled to speak with any degree of certainty 
as to what Muller did or did not say? And what is Dr. 
Cappers version? I would res[>ectfiilly refer Mr. Beard to the 
Times newspaper of 22nd and 24t]j November, 1864. In the 
foiToer is a letter from Dr. Cappel to the Hermann ^ giving 
Muller’s last words verbatim, and as they were given in my 
recent article. The next day Dr. Cappel himself addressed 
the Times follows : — 

Sir, — ^In answer to the letter signed, ‘ The Writei of the 
Notes/ in the columns of the Times of to-day, I beg to say 
that your rej>orter. after the execution, caiefully took' down the 
last words of Muilrr from my own lips, and that they were 
correctly given in your jc/Uflnal of Tuesday, the 15tb 
where they pre stated to have been, ‘ Yes, 'I did it.’ TO© 
account given to me by ’the editor of the Jiermamt corresponds 
exactly with that of the Times . — I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, * ** J-«ouis Cappel, D.D. 

r' 

'‘November 2^, 

This letter, so far as I aih aware, terminated the controversy, 
^UlOb it was, and it would probably interest many others 
Insides inysfelf if Mr. B^'ard lyoidd tell uf *what grounds he has 
for saying, with such appareAt co]?»fidencfe, that Muller’s inno- 
cence or guilt, so far as his own confession *is concerned, must 
ever remain a ni^^)Ot jtoint. — ^Yours faithfully, * W. Bt- 
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^Mouum’s L^t Words. 

(To the Editor of the Sporting T$mu.) 

Dear Corlett, — Before your correspondent, W. Mt,"’ takes 
exception to my correction, may I ask him to reconcile the 
various statements he puts into mouth of Miiller In your 
issue of March liJth it was, ‘‘Yes, I have done it'’; on the 
19th, “Yes, I did it"; and, turning to Dr. Cappel’s letter, 
to which he refers me, I find Muller did not speak in^4SngIish 
at all, but in German. When “ W. has made up his 
mind what Muller did say, he shall have the^reply of yours^ 
faithfully, • 'Jhob, BbabA. 

10 Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 


Muller’s Last Dtino Speech and Confession. 

(To the Editor of the Sporting TimeB,) 

• 

Sir, — I had hoped that mjj “ last words " respecting Muller’s 
“ last words " had already been tolerably explicit; but, as Mr. 
Beard asks me to “ make up my mind " as to what they were, 

1 must crave space for another letter. 

In th% account I wrote in the J^porting Titnes o^March 12th, 

I said that those words> (being interpreted) were, “ Yes, 1 have 
done it." Of course 1 know the conversation was in German, 
anW I sai^so in the article.* Sufiely Mr. Beard must know that 
the Gernron words, “ Ich habe es gethan ," are as eqiifilly cor- 
rectly translated by “ I have done it " as by ‘‘ 1 did it"1 In 
fftibtetcr Or. Cappel uses the firtt, and in the other the second 
expression. BJt the words are exactly synonyinous, and it 
seems to me mere hair-splitting on Mr. Beard’s part to attempt 
to establish any distinction between tlipm. 

I append a lottea from Muller’s sipiritual adviser to the 
editor of the Hermann, published in the of November 

22nd, 18G4, and •can only again ask Mr. Bea#d to subs^a«tiate 
his assertion that I was incorrect, snd that Muller might have 
said, “ Ich habe es njcht ^ethan /’ a hypothesis in support of 
which 1 have failed .to discover anything in the qtWTeapond^rBftJls 
of the pertod ; for, if Dr. Capp^ was^ not in the best position 
to hoar the last wi^rds uttefed by Muller, who, may I ask, wasl 
— Yours faithfully, W. Mt* 
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Honikired Editor, — hereby dischiurge duty intrusted to 
me by Franz Miiller shortly ^fore his deaiS^, of thanhing the^ 
G^man L^gal Protection Society for the ^efforts they made to 
8a>e him. At the last moment the unhappy man admitted his 
guflt, with a firm, clear voice, and in the full poBfsession of his 
senses ; afid it has all the more signification because of the care- 
fully chosen words he used. The last words exchanged between 
him and me on the scaffold are as follow : — 

Question — ** Muller, in a few minutes you will stand before 
your God. I ask you again, and for the last time, are you 
guilty ^ innocent 1 ^Mulfler, in wenigen Augenblicken stehen 
Sie vor Got;t ; Icli frage Sie noohmalg und zum letzten Male, sind 
Sie schuldig odfer unschuldigl) 

Aiiswer — “ h am innocent (Ich bin unschuldig). 

Question — You are innocent? (Sie sind unschuldig?) 
Answer — ‘'God kn^ws what I have done’* (Gott weiss was 
Ich gethan habe). 

Question — "God knows what you have done; does he also 
Liow if you have committed this crime?’’ (Gott weiss was Sie 
gethan haben ; weiss Er auch dass Sie dies Verbiechen gethan 
haben?), ^ 

Answer — " Yes, 1 have done it ” (.la, Ich habe es gethan). 

An hour and a half before his execution Muller had declared 
himself innocent. I then told him that T would not press him 
further, but that my last words to him would be, " Are you 
guilty or innocent? ” With an earnest and passive look he 
remained one or two minutes silent, standing before. He then 
suddenly cried out, with' tears in his eyes, and throwing his 
arms round my neck, " Do not leave me ; remain with me to 
the last.*' judged by this that he had determined to make 
a confession. That this resolution was formed only at the 
last moment is quite in keeping with the finnness of his strange 
character, which kept steadi^ ^to ar denial of the crime v^h 
friend and enemy until the very last glimmering of 'jiope had 
disappeared ; and reafty his uniform quietude and his mild and 
seeming open disposition weit& enough to enlist the 
of any one, disarm distrust, and to deceive?* completely even 
the most experienced judges of human naturp. The^ persistency 
of Muller in his denial was probably owing to his strong love 
of life, Pnd his seeming frankness partly explains itself % the 
supposition — of wlf^ch I am fully convinced — that no murd«i* 
had h^en intended, but that the robbery led tq, the death of the 
victim Happily for him that even with his last breath be has 
atoned for his heavy sin to '‘God, men, and to his friends, 

tharaugh «th^ acknowledgment of his ghilt. I neve? could 
believe in his complete iemocepce, but after he had •repeatedly 
requested it, I attended him in his Cell, with^the honest resolu- 
tion of accomplishing piy duty with forbearance an<| humanity, 
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and 1 cany in my kgad the grateful conviotion that I refreshed 
iijiB imfortunate man in his sorrowful hours and prepared atid 
strengthened him for eternity. The proof of this is>he sinccg^e 
love he had for me, and in the name of which he confided^ to 
my care his last and dearest possessions — a letter to Ijis father 
and a document he wrote in prison. I express my dearest 
thanks to all my German countrymen for the great and touch- 
ing proofs of sympathy and confidence I received from them 
on all sides. But to tlie German Legal Protection Society and 
3'ou, Mr. Editor, who, penetrated by the persuasions, of his 
innocence, have spent night and day in endeavouring to save 
Muller, and have gladly sacrificed quietness, slgep, and health 
— to you, before all, ase the thanks of Germans due, and| in 
the name of every friend of humanity I wanffiy press your 
hand. — Highly respectfully, your devoted, - 

Dr. Louis Cappbl, 

Pastor of the German Lutheran Church, St. George, in 
Little Alie Street, Goodman’s Fields. 


Muller's Last Words. 

(To the Editor the Sporting Times,) 

Sir, — ^Aa I happen to be the only person now living who was 
on the scaffold when Muller uttered his last words, I am able 
to conk^ute something definite to the controversy which the 
article in the Sporting Times has provoked. I remember the 
whole of the circumstances as if they had occurred last week, 
ami I believe I shall never v^ori^etjbhem. 

The grifeit j)ul)lic excitement caused by the murder of Mr. 
Briggs, and the striking incidents comiecled with the capture 
, conviction of Muller, w^as folfpowed by more than ordinary 
desire w be prerffcnt at the banging. The Sherifis miide un- 
usual prepafations outside the prison, and resolved to admit 
none inside beyond ‘those whose duty it was to be there, and 
three representatives of the Press. llJe three selected were 
tba late iMr. Sarlsby* of the Times; the Mr, Potter, of 
the Globe ; and-Mj*. Clyatt, who was to represqpt all the r^t of 
the papers. I was at the time a sub-editor on the Glohi, and, 
as I felt my education wo#ld not %g complete without having 
seen a '•hanging, I arfanged that I should take Potter’^, 
place. Dhad an additional iijcenti’te in the fact that Mr. 
Gilpin's perennial ^mdtion fer the alK)lition of capital punish- 
ment was njpking way, and most people supposed that, becai^se 
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he was persistent^ he would succeed. 1 w^i not alone in think* 

^ ing it likely that Hdller would be the last man hanged in thi# 
oCintry, d^:id I propose to tell the story of what occurred on ^ 
fha’i memorable morning. 

We met the Sheriffs in the London Coffee-house, on Ludgate 
Hill, at seven o’clock, and shortly afterwards went round by 
way of Paternoster Row to a hole that had been made in the 
wall, through which we passed into the Court-house of the Old 
Hailey. After a short halt we passed into the chapel yard of 
the prison, and there we came in view of MUller, standing beside 
his gaoler, uncovered^ and* apparently unconcerned, waiting for 
.US. The* grey light of the chill November morning gave the 
paif’ a weird look as they stood on the other side of an oi)en 
doorway, for it was imj)ossible to divest the scene of the know- 
ledge of what was 'ajjout to happen- As we approached, the 
gaoler led the way with Muller through other courts, and then 
through a corridor with black stone walls on each side, stone 
.j^nvement underfoot, and an iron grating overhead, between us 
and the sky. I have often wondered siiicc whether Muller knew 
that this cbrridor was the burial place of those who were hanged, 
#and the place where he would be burkd a few hours afterwards, 
buried in quicklime under those heavy paving stones, with no 
record but his initials/ rudely carved on the stone wall, and that 
only because he was a more than ordinarily famous murderer. 
From this grim sepulclire we passed to the Press room, a small 
chamber, low in the ceiling, and very much like a kitchen, with 
a deal table and some 'wooden chaiis in it. Hero we met Cal- 
craft, and the duties of the gaoler were at an end. 1 had never 
seen Calcra/t before, and I was very much struck ^dth his 
benevolent and even amiable '“appearance. His snowy -white 
hair and beard, and his quiet, self-possessea manner, was in 
ridiculous contrast to everything in, the nature of violence, |nd 
I could hardly conceive it pdfififtole that one of us do’^m people 
in that ^little room going to be hanged in five minutes. 
Calcraft, however, was as qyick in his movements as b^was 
noiseless. Scarcely had Muller been plact‘d« with his 
Calcraft, and we who had follow ed him arranged *^ourselve8 in 
a half circle in front of him, than Calcraft had buckled a broad 
leather belt round MtSjloj ’s w'aist. Two small straps, fixed 
to thi' belt in tlj^ middle of the back, were m rapidjy pasgpd 
round the inan’g arms, and in a trice his elbow^s were fixed 
fast tcFhis sides. Muller clasped his hands in the most natural 
manner, and in this {jositioi# they 'vj:eij;e strapf»ed together by a 
pair of leather handcuffs. The man *was jiinionod past re- 

demption; alfd then beg^ a scene that g^ve a thorough wrench 
to my nerves. Calcraft, sfill n^iselest and uiiimpassioned, 
was moving around his victim with ominouk precision. The 
b^t was light, aVms were fixed, the hands diasped, and 
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whole frarino ^ liis mercy, H© then removed Uie iiMktm * 
% aftd after that the collar. With gruesome delicacy he tucked 
both within the waiatcoat, and Mtiller was ptepired. ^6u 
may sit down/' said Calcraft quietly, but Mliller denned. 
Cool beyond any one in the room, unless Calcraft excelled 
him, he stood with his short round neck fully exposed, and 
well placed on a paii* of broad shoulders and a hrm, round 
chest. There was not much need to argue the question 
, as to whether Midler could or could not handle poor old Mr. 
Briggs. Muller was a small man, but he was the peftsonifica- 
tion of strength, and with a jaw tfiat Aeant dogged, resistless 
obstinacy of purpose. He did not appear tm pay much hecfit " 
to Dr. Cappel, the minister, who spoke to him^in the intervals 
of the pinioning, and he listened, apparently without concern, 
as the Lutheran became more earnest ^ri his invocation after 
the preparations- were complete. C.alcraft left the room, and 
we all guessed where he had gone to. It was at that time I 
felt as if a little more callousness would have served me WIfll. 
To be a passive spectator at such a, scene is not ^ sedative. 
The imagination will not leave the bare neck and thc^ pinioned * 
arms. One thinks of'the hangman examining his rope ^tid 
the hinges and bolts, and one feels a terribly eerie feeling 
creeping over one. I had to take myself seriously in hand, 
and I had resource to an odd expedient. 1 ate a pie^e of 
biscuit, and the distractioi]^ carried me over the horrid interval, 
which was made all the more impressive by the constant tolling 
of the hell of 8t. Sepulchre’s Church. Presently, to my great 
relief, Calcraft reappeared, and the action was renewed. Dr. 
Cay)pe^ stood aside, and the chaplain of the ga^il, Mr. Davis, 
led the way to the scaffold, nfading the burial service. The 
journey was short, and those who remember the old hanging 
d|iyR know that the scaffeVi was erected outside the gaol in the 
Old Bj^ley. It was throujljt^ the doorway, known as the 
debtor's entrance, that it was approached from the fJrison, and 
was up a flight of about ten|8teps that Calcraft led MMer. 
fer.^^avis renaiiined below, his duty ended tj^ere; but Dr. 
Cappel followed the hangman and his victim, and I followed 
Dr. Cappel. No*oiie else went up, and it occurred to me that 
pfji'haps Mr. Jonas, tl»e governor of tl^ gaol, to say nothing of 
the Sheriffs, regarded my presence on th.w^caffold as an in- 
trusion; but nothing seemed to me more j^roper, and^I was 
well repaid for *my temerity. I saw* the people. as the 

oye could reach, to I^^dgate HiH on the one hand and right 
away ^to Holbom oif the other, the enHre sp^c, broad and 
distant it was, pf«isented an unbijolien mass of human faces — 
types of every unholy ]>a#8ion^that humanity is capable of—, 
a seething sea of^ hideous brutality, that had been surging fjver 
the space *the live long night, and was noy almoA- still withp 
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6i;p6ct&txon4 The mouths of the myriad ^of grimy, yellow 
faoee were open, and all the thousands of eyes were upturned 
upQ|^ the sp^f where 1 stood with an intentness that was more 
appalling to me than the methodical movements of Calcraft 
and tin. unimpassioned attitude of Muller. The contrast was 
marvellous. The hangman was curiously busy. He passed 
a strap round Muller^s legs and buckled it,; he put the rope 
round Muller’s neck, and tightened the slip knot just under 
his right oar; he slipped a noose at the other end of the rope 
over an iron hook depending from the crossbeam of the scaffold, 
and last of all he pulled a dirty yellow bag over the man’s head 

his chin. • then stood aside, and the conversation about 
wbic^ all the dispute has arisen commenced between Dr. Cappel 
and Muller. ’fte minister stood close to Muller, with his feet 
on the very edge of - the drop ; I stood just behind him, but 
nearer the outside of*^' the scaffold. The conversation was 
hurried. On Dr. Cappel’a part it was earnest and excited, 
^ blit, Muller preserved the same stolid, uninij)as8ioned manner 
that had characterised his attitude throughout. Calcraft, I 
^ noticed, dmppeared as soon as they began to speak, and I 
ospi see Dr. Cappel now leaning forward, with both hands 
extended, as if to draw Muller’s words to him as the drop fell 
and MUUer disappeared. Calcraft had done his work well. 
One strong convulsion and all was over. But Dr. Cappel didn’t 
stay^o see this. As soon as he recovered from the surprise 
and alarm caused by the unexpectec^ fall of the drop he dashed 
down the stairs with his 'hands aloft, and shouting as he ran, 

Confessed, confessed, thank God!” After one more look 
at the crowd^ now a roaring tumult swaying to and^fro, I 
followed close at his heels, anfi the whole company pressed 
round him in the chaplain’s room, where he toid the story of 
Muller’s last words. Throe times he repoatjid the story within 
ten minutes of the scene on th^iflUialiold, and each time he tofB 
it I took «down his wrds, not partly, but wholly and com- 
pletely, and the story did noi vary. I take it that no evidence 
can be clearer of what Mula*r .said than v^iat was 
repeated, by ite only man who heard him, immedi^itely after 
he did hear him. And what Dr. Cappel said was this — 

When he was standing on the drop, and all was ready, I 
said, ' ill a few mgjnents you will stand tbefore God. I ask 
you again, and f6r the last time, aro you innocent *of this 
crime ^ * 

** He said, ‘ I am innocent V 

** I said, ‘ You are kinocenil * 

** And ife s^li, ' Yes, I am innocent; God^knows wl^t 1 hfi>ye 
done.* • I ^ 1 

* 1 said this — * God knows what you have *done, but knows 

JTe that yon have done^this particular deed ? ’ 
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*‘And then, infl|ead of answering me 'No,' he said, ' loh 
habe 08 gethan ' (‘ f have done it '). 

"He had confessed, and I spoke to him— ‘Christ have 
, mercy upon your soul ' ; and I believe his very last words Jlfera 
as he fell, ' My God, I feel sure of it.' " ^ 

After each recital of this story, Dr. Cappel made running 
comments on Muller's demeanour and previous conversations he 
had with him. These I also took down, and the tenour of 
them was that Muller had never denied unequivocally that he 
had attacked Mr. Briggs; he always fenced the questiipn, and 
Dr. Capper 9 theory was that Mullei> declined to admit himself 
guilty of murder because he had not [premeditated it. 

Dr. Cappel evidentl^j afterwards desired td' m^lke the con- 
fession a little more definite than his first record^ jlistified ; and 
in his subsequent accounts of what occur>*ed he inserted the 
word " Ja," or "Yes," before the " I h'ive done it," making 
out that Muller answered "Yes" to his question whether God 
knew that he had done this particular deed. In his origiiyil 
account he says, " Instead of answering ‘No/ he said. ‘ I have 
done it.' " In his subsequent accounts he seemT to have 
assumed that Muller said Yes " because he did not say*" No."^ 
In this Dr. Cappel was- wrong. • 

The curious will find in the record of the execution in the 
Timtu second edition a true version of the story. In the next 
day's Timc& the ‘‘Yes " was inserted, so that it is probable 
Dr. Cappel may have thouglft of the "Yes " before nightfall. 
I am certain the “ Yes " was added, because it happened that 
Mr. Sarlsby did not take dowm Dr. Cap[)ers account of the 
matter. I read my notes to him before leaving the prison, 
and, as were doing so, Dr. Cappel came up, dnd not only 
approved their accuracy but actually wrote the important sen- 
tence, " Ich babe es gethan," in Mr, Sarlsby 's notebook. He 
did not write " .Ta " before*S^j^ Still, it may be taken that 
Muller cwfifessod to the fact, l)ut declined ,to admit that be had 
committed murder. Dr. Caj^pel's words w^ere as I have set 
thc^f:^i)wn, and every one can lionslrue them for himself. — 
Yours, &c., FrbdefAck Wicks. 

Glasgow. 


Muller's Last Words. 

(To the Ec^^ttr wf the §forting, Times,) 

Sir,— I have reaef jeith much intersst the letter oi my old 
friend, Mr, Frederick WicJ|:», (A tnis subject, and from the 
accounts which nfy late father (whose name you miepiint 
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Sarlsby) used to give of the incidents of execution, 1 can 
entirely corroborate all that Mr. Wicks so^^^ably narrates. A%p 
he^tates, Rev. Dr. Cappei wrote in my father^s notebook 
'‘!Jieyjxaot words in German which had fallen from MuHer 
immeCiht^ly before the drop fell — viz., Ich habe es gethan.’* 

There can be no doubt that in Dr. Cappers mind this amounted 
to a confession by MuUor of his guilt of Mr, Briggs’s murder — 
a confession which he had purposely delayed until the failure 
of every effort for a reprieve had brought him to the very 
brink of eternity. This was my father’s fixed impression on 
th^ matter, and perhrps fio one had a better opportunity of 
-forming a judgment upon it. — ^Yours truly, 

^ l ^ WlIJ4AM J. SOULSBT. 

75 Victoria Street, S.W. 


APPENDIX V. 


Sh^t Account of the Judobs and Counskl bnoaqed in the 

Cask.^ 

Sir Jonaitian FRKDsaiCE Pollock ^1783-1870) w'as the son 
of David Pollock, saddler, of Chaiing Cross, and brother 
of Sir David Pollock, Chief Justice of Bombay, and Field 
Marshal Sir ’George Pollock, #he hero of the Afghaif war, in 
1842. Frederick Pollock was born in Lonoon on the 23rd 
of September, 1783, and educated at St. Paul’s and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He Wrangler in 1806, «nd 

in the following year was elected Fellow of his collie. He 
was called to the bar in 1807, at the Middle Temple, and 
joined the Northern Circuit.V- By his industry, abilijpr and 
wide legal k^iowledge*. he soon acquired a very large practice 
both in London and on circuit. After twenty years of 
ever-i«^ creasing sudeess^he took silk in 1827, and in 1831 was 
elected as Tory member for Huntingdon, pwhich town he repre- 
sented continuo^ly until his elevation to the bendb. 'Sir 
Robe! i* Peel ma^;* him Attorney -General in 4834, and again, 
when he resumed office in 1^841. Sir Frederick Pollock held 
this office till 1844, jjvhen he was fit^)p6iipted Lord Chief Baron 
of the Bich^juer, in succession to Ijord ^Abinger, ana sworn 
of the Privy Council. ^ dJe (presided oj/er the Court of Ex- 
chequer for twenty-two years, retiHng on » pension in 1866, 
wlffen he 4 accepted » baronetcy. His judicial career was 
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hanourable aod diltiaguished. lu spite of his deep legal 
neaming, his leaning was ever to the side of substantial 
justice rather than to mere technical accuracy. Bind, g^e 
and courteous, he made an admirable President of his^d&urff 
and there was no judge more fitted to conduct great druninal 
trials with dignity and distinction.'^ It fell to his lot to preside 
over four famous trials for murder: those of the Mannings 
for the murder of O'Connor, in 1849; of Mullins, for the 
murder of Mrs. Elmsley, at Ste}>ney, in 1860 ; of Muller ; 'and 
of Kohl, for the Plaistow Marshes ijjiurder, in 1865. * In the 
obituary notice of the judge in the i’imeHf the # writer de- 
scribes how at Muller's trial “hie emphatic Eloquence moved 
the deepest feelings of tlie audience, among whca^ every f Aind 
was hushed, and every nerve painfully strained, as the full 
force of some apparently trivial point of^evidence was pointed 
out, and its bearing explained to the jury." Pollock survived 
his retirement for four years, dying of old age on the 23rd 
of August, 1870. He was then eighty-seven* Murri^ 
twice, the Chief Baron had eighteen children, dis^nguished 
among them being Sir William Frederick Pollock, "Queen’j 
Remembrancer, scholar, and man of letters, and Sir Charles 
Edward Pollock, Baron of the Exchequer (1873-1897), the last 
survivor of these now extinct dignitaries. Among the 
living grandsons of the Chief Baron who have achieved tlis- 
tinction in various walks of iife may i)e reckoned Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Cor])Us Professor of Jurisprudence, Oxford, J 883-1 903, 
and a well-known writer on legal subjecjts ; Walter Berries 
Pollock, critic and man of letters: Ernest Pollock, K.C., 
membei^for Warwick in the jjresent Parliameift-; and Dr. 
Bertram Pollock, ex-headmaster of Wellington, now' Bishop of 
Norwich. 

Sir S^mukl Martin (1801-1883) was^the son oj Samuel 
Martin of Culmore, Co, Londonderry; he was born in 180P 
On le?^ng TriniW College, Dublin, ho entered Gray's Inn in 
1821 ; he was calfed to the bar at the Middle TeAple in 1830, 
after practising t>^o years as a special pleader. Ue w'as 
'‘devil" to Sir Frederick Pollock, h^ friRnd, and later, in 
1838, became his soi^-in-lnw’. lie joined the Northern Circuit. 
A ]§;ood dbmmercial lawyer, he won his first g'P^at success as an 
advocate in 1831>, in the “Bloomsbury” in whiBb he 

Tocovered for the plaintiff, Mr. Rid^dale, the Ascot Derby stakes 
that had been won aby bis coltS “ Blc^Jmsbury ," bu1^*ffiSr 
been rerused to hinvon the ground of^a misdescMption of the 
horse. Mr. MaVtin t^ok silk in *1 8*13, and entered Parliament 
as the Liberal member for Pontefract, 1847. Three years *biter 
he was appointed a Baron of the Exchequer. sat afi a 
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judge for twenty-four years, revered for his^raotical knowledge 
eense^ and pleasant humour. Severe in his punishmem 
tiNof iHine, his severity was always ten^pered by a natural kind- 
ness^^ f heart. . Increasing deafness alone compelled him to 
retire lro*m the bench in 1874, when he was swoi*n of the Privy 
Council. He survived his retfrement eleven years, dying on 
the 26th of January, 1883, at the age of eighty-two. His 
only child, a daughter, married Mr. Macnaghten, who in 1888 
was created a Lord of Appeal, and still, at the age of eighty- 
one, continues t^'be pne of the shining lights in that august 
tribunal. • 

Sill RobkL:^ Porrbtt Collier, first Lord Monkswell (1817- 
1886), was the elder son of Mr. John Collier, merchant, of 
Plymouth. After being educated partly at Plymouth and 
partly under private tuition, he wont to Trinity College, Cam- 
lyidge. Ill-health obliged him to give up a University career, 
lie was ^called to the bar at the Inner Temple in 1843, 
joined the Western Circuit, and first won success by his defence 
,of the Brazilian pirates, at Exeter, in. 18 15. He was appointed 
Recorder of Penzance, and entered Parliament as Liberal 
member for Plymouth, in 1852. He was appointed somewhat 
unexpectedly Solicitor-General in 1863. When the Liberal 
Government returned to oflScc in 1868 he became Attorney- 
General. His appointment as aViember of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, in 1871, excited some scandal, not 
on account of any want of merit on his part, but on account of 
the circumstaiicos under which it was made. By the Privy 
Council Act*it had been stiptif'itcd that two of the members of 
the Judicial C ommittee should be chosen from among the judges 
of the su[)erior Courts at Westminster. In order to technically 
fulfil this qualification, CoIli<r ^•^^^Cppointed to a puisne ju<ige- 
sliip in the Court of, Common Pleas; he held this officl'^ for only 
/i few days, sitting in the ill-fitting robes of his predecessor ; 
he was then promott^d to th Privy (Jouncil. The t^iw Chief 
Justices, Coils bum and Bovill, protested strongly ^against such 
a violation of the dignity of the judicial bench, and the matter 
was '.'ken up warmly in Parliament by Lord Westbury and 
Lord Cairns. At the same time no question was ever raised 
as to the fitnesil^fif Collier to hold the position. He on^he 
Judicial ComrailSl^e until his death, which occurred at Grasse 
^^the 27th of ** October, , 1886. In 1885 he had bee*r 

^rekibd a peer, taking the ffltle of on k swell. In ^addition 

to his high fitegal repudiation, Lord Monk.?well was an accom- 
plished scholar, a writer o# vef'se, and a baintcl. ftis son, the 
secffeid Lord Monkswell, who died^in 1909^ was Chairman of 
tb% Londan County Csuncil in 1903, and another spji, the Hon. 
John Collier, is the well-known artt^st. 
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William Ballavtinb (1812-1887) was the eldest son of 
Ballantine? police magistrate; he was educated at St. 
Paul’s and Ashburnham House, Blackheath, a^d calle^ to ^ 
the bar at the Inner Temple, 1834. He joined the 
Circuit and the Central Criminal Court. One of hi® ^st suc- 
cesses was his crosB-examinaijon, in a suit in the House of 
Lords, to annul the marriage of an heiress, Esther Field, on 
the ground of coercion and fraud, in the year 1848, when he^Mi 
was opposed alone to Sir Fitaroy Kelly and a number of dis- 
tinguished counsel. From that moment his professional pro- 
gress was steady, and he soon acl^uirc^ a re nutation as one 
of the most successful advocates of his day. , In. 1856 he w^ 
made Serjeant at Law, but it was not till 1863 he ol^iiined 
from Lord Westhury his patent of precedence. His nSme is 
connected with almost all the causes eSJ^bres of this period. He j 
was counsel for the Tich borne claimant ^n the original action 
for ejectment, after which he was wise enough to* withdraw 
from the case. In 1875 he went to India at a fee of £10,00^to 
defend the Gaekwar of Baroda, who was accused of ft tempting 
to i^oison the British Resident. He succeeded in procry ing tho 
acquittal of his client. Tliis case was th^ last of his gr^sPb 
successes. Not Jong after he retired from active work at 
the bar, and died in comparative poverty. In 1882 he pub- 
lished his '^Experiences of a Barrister's Life/’ a careless #nd 
disappointing work. Ba^Antino’s gifts, particularly as a 
cross-examiner, were remarkable, his knowledge of human nature 
astute. Had he possessed greater stability of character, there 
can be no doubt that he would have risen to a place of far 
higher ^^iignity dn his jirofession. Montagu Wjlliams,i -who 
knew him well, thus describes^ him — “ The Serjeant was a 
very extraordinary man. He was the best cross-examiner of 
his kind that I have ever aud tho quickest at solving 

fatts. It WHS not necessary lol^ him to read his brief; he 
had a uarvellous faculty for picking up a case atf it went 
along or learning all the essentials in a hurried colloquy with hllf 
junior;wii There in, no point that^the Serjeant m^^ht not have 
attained inihia profession had he only possessed more ballast. 
He was, however, •utterly reckless, generous to a fault, and 
hiK'dlesM of the future. Ills opinion ^f men could never be 
relied upon, for he praised or blamed them ^m day to day, 
just as tlley happened to ph'asc or annoy hiin^ lie oftqj^ said 
tutter things, but never, I think, ill-naturet)^. His fault was 
'r^’obably that he did not ^ve himself time to think bef r^ j ^ a Ji 
spoke. % Montagu Willies adds" that ^allanHne had great 
charm of manner, tJas never afraid flrf a " defto case, and 
was alw^ays cheery ind bright J* • 


'Jambs IJannbn (1821-1894) was the ion of James Han^n,« 
merchant. He was ^)ducated at St. Faults and Heidel- 
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to be feared when he seemed lo be making a concession. 
If in the course of a trial he, without be'ng asked, handed 
ad\ersarv a piiper with the words, * wOuIdn^t yon lilto to see 
or llmQ kindred observation, let that adversaiy beware^ 
vfhere was n soinelhbig deadly underneath/^ The author 
of M^delighU'ui little book of legal reminiscences recently 
publislicd (‘' Pic Powder/’ ’’ By a Circuit Tramp) placer*' 
Pai ry as an advocate in certain respects pre-einincnt among 
those ho re(‘nllecbsj ihougli/’ (le isays, ‘‘ he may not luut^ 
had the force of PusselL Mu'- silver tongue of C^>Ieridgo, or the 
incisive skill of Mawki)‘s as a croNS-examincr/^ he dec! a)*es 
that in shfei' ])o\vei •'M* peusnasion with a jury Parry lias nevci 
■* had an cHiJal v/ihin Ins experience. No man was (‘ver mo)i‘ 
popular v'/ii his profcs^ioT) A good frie?id and a genial 
hos\, Parry must have a. delightful e<aupaTiinrK lie 

married the daugl'fer of Ivlwin Abbott, a wt'llduiown writer 
on education, and for some lime lieadmastcr of l])e Plnhi- 
logical Scliool at Marvlebone, whore Pan v had })oen educ* ted. 
tjo leiV Mvo sons, the st*cond of whom. K<)wjnd Ablrott Parj-y, 

*. r(‘cen11y appointed (^mniv Ctiiirt judge at Laojl.efh, held I'mc 
sVjne^tiuio that ofiis e in Manchester, and is not only a most 
* ^popular and worihy judge, lad a well known atjlhcu' ai'd 
dramatist. 
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